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PREFACE. 


Ar the conclusion of another volume of the ArHENEUM we are again called 
upon, by inclination as well as custom, to acknowledge the patronage with 
which we have been favored, and to express our thanks to those from whom 
it has been received. Our exertions to maintain in this volume the character 
which the work has long enjoyed, and to render it worthy the support of its 
patrons, have been strenuous, and, we trust, successful. While no pains 
have been spared with regard to the accuracy and neatness of its mechanical 
execution, we have endeavored that its miscellaneous contents should form a 
treasury to which readers of all tastes may resort with pleasure and advantage ; 
—so to intermix the solid and light—the erudite and plain—the pungent and 
mild—that they should constitute a sufficiently diversified repast for the va- 
rious intellectual appetites for which we have undertaken to cater. 

We consider ourselves happy in having been enabled to appropriate not a 
few of the sweetest and most recent poetical compositions from the pens of 
celebrated poets. Some of the choicest of these will be found the produc- 
tions of female genius ; and while the effusions of such writers as Mrs. He- 
mans, Miss Bowles, L. E. L. and Miss Browne enrich our pages, we cannot 
doubt that they will possess strong attractions for the fairer portion of our 
readers. 

Devoted, as the Atheneum is, to no party either in Politics or Religion,— 
advocating neither the popular cause of Total Abstinence or Anti-masonry,— 
given in fact neither to the support or opposition of any new doctrine or fash- 
ionable folly, we are deprived of one powerful hold on the public mind; but still 
our Journal may be read with pleasure and satisfaction by those interested 
and engaged in every good cause. In perusing its pages, the successful poli- 
tician may forget the many perplexities of his new office, and the unsuccessful 
one the bitter disappointment of being denied a share of these perplexi- 
ties ;—the religious disputant, if he will lay aside his angry and contentious 
feelings, may find something which will harmonise with his pious and devout 
sentiments—which will teach him that it is not religion, but theology, which 
has excited the unchristian emotions he has endeavored to suppress ;—the 
advocate of the cold water system may indulge in a stimulus unattended with 
the hazard of the one he has forbidden himself ; and the enemy to masonry, 
suffering his fearful apprehensions and the shade of Morgan to repose for 
awhile, may forget that Masonry and Murder, Secresy and Sedition—more 
intimately conr >cted, he imagines, than the brothers of Siam—are even exist- 
ing in the land o/ his affection. 

As the materials of our work are mostly the productions of other minds and 


other pens than our own, however much we may praise them it cannot be as- 
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other pens than our own, however much we may praise them it cannot be as- 
cribed to personal vanity. But we must be sparing ; for we would not disfi- 
gure a beautiful and well-finished edifice by endeavoring to add to it an unne- 
cessary or inappropriate ornament. 

With regard to the source whence are derived our supplies, it is well known 
that the Enciish Macazines are conducted by men of the highest standing 
in the republic of literature. Among the na the writers of articles 
which are occasionally given in the Atheneum, our readers will have noticed 
those of celebrated authors; but many of the papers which are published 
anonymously, are from pens no less deservedly celebrated in the world of let- 
ters. Waters from the never-failing springs of true genius now flow in the 
channel of English Periodical Literature. Their effect must necessarily be, 
when unadulterated, to enrich and enliven. Our Miscellany is intended as a 
vehicle in which to transmit a portion of these over this country ; and its form 
is so designed that they may be preserved for use in future time, after ad- 
ministering to the wants of the present. 

Articles which otherwise possess real merit do not always contain either 
beauty or vigor in their style; and those which appear to have much 
labor bestowed on the latter, are sometimes deficient in beauty and vigor of 
thought. In selecting for the Atheneum from sources ample and vari- 
ous, we keep in view the merits of style and sentiment ; and while, on the 
one hand, we overlook pieces which are written in an inflated and pom- 
pous style, without sufficient merit in the ideas to atone for this defect—on 
the other we equally avoid those in which the sentiments, though good, are 
sunk by the lowest expressions, which seem condemned to the first curse, of 
‘* creeping on the ground all the days of their life.’”” We cannot say that we 
always have, or always shall, hit the true medium between these distant ex- 
tremes ; but it is our intention to make use of articles of which we can say 
that the style adds a charm to truth, and gains the heart by captivating the 
ear as well as the understanding. 

The plan which was commenced at the beginning of the Third Series—that 
of ornamenting the numbers monthly with Plates of the Female Fashions—has 
been acceptable. These, with the other Plates which have been given, have 
added a weight to our former expenses, which the increase of subscribers has 
hardly counterbalanced. They will be continued, however, in the ensuing 
volume. 

Our exertions, strenuous as they have been, will in no respect be relaxed 
in the volume now to be commenced. In its appearance and contents we 
trust it will not be inferior to the present, and we respectfully solicit for it a 
continuance of that patronage which is 


“ The very air we breathe ; 
If we have it not, we die.”’ 


Boston, September 15, 1829. 
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It?s very Odd ! 


as though the young urchin were mock- 
ing us ; but, on inquiry, it seemed that 
he could not comprehend why the top 
should spin when he whipped it ; and, 
when he ceased flogging, make its es- 
cape, by running off like a live thing, 
into some corner, as it were, for re- 
pose. 

Having read Emerson on this thau- 
matropical proceeding, and, moreover, 
conned some of the modern juvenile 
Encyclopedias, which account for 
many unaccountable things, we did 
seriously incline to expound the said 
mystery unto the youth, who listened 
attentively for at least a minute and a 
half, and then evinced strong symp- 
toms of a preference in favor of prac- 
tice versus theory, and flogged away. 
We had spoken of a centrifugal power 
or impetus, and our oral lecture being 
suspended, proceeded mentally to 
solve unto ourselves, or recall to me- 
mory, the arcana of those wondrous 
laws, by which tops, balls, and the 
great globe itself, are kept spinning. 
In five minutes, that globe and the 
system to which it belongs, were be- 
hind us, at an immeasurable distance 
—beyond—beyond—-and far away 
were other systems—it was too much. 
“Reason reeled.” So, selecting a 
comet, we began to ponder upon its 
eccentric course. With some degree 
of humility be it confessed, that it 
hath been unto us a delight occasion- 
ally to disport ourselves, as a Triton 
among the minnows, in the shallows 
of this world ; and we have reaped the 
usual advantages, a fair proportion of 
self-confidence, or 
So we wrestled manfully awhile with 
the difficulties to which we had pre- 
sumptuously elevated ourselves, and 
consequently soon became enveloped 
in a most especially fuliginous maze 
of mystery. We began to apprehend 
that, in a few years, or mayhap cen- 


modest assurance. 


turies, one of the said comets might 
come down, tail on end, with dire in- 
tent, upon this globe, and —— just at 


this moment the parlor door opened 
gently, and the gentle lady of the 


house entered. “It’s very odd,” said 


she, after the usual ‘ good morning,’ 
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—*‘It’s very odd, my dear Robert. 
There is the long gravel walk, and the 
yard, and the barn, and the nursery,” 
which are all much better places for 
spinning your top than here, upon a 
carpet ; yet this is the third morning I 
have found you—There! it has tum- 
bled down again !”’—« It is very odd,” 
said the boy.—** Not at all, my dear,”’ 
replied his mamma ; “ it becomes en- 
tangled in the carpet—it would spin 
very well upon the plain boards.”’— 
* Ah! but, mamma,” quoth young 
Hopeful, “the centrifugallic force 
operates above the carpet.”? At these 
words, the good lady looked in our 
corner, with a glance of mild reproach, 
which seemed to say,—‘* So, you 
have been swimming my poor child 
out of his depth again? It’s very 
odd !”—** Don’t be alarmed, dear 
madam,”’ said we, ‘* Robert was too 
intent upon his play, or the whole 
should have been explained to him. 
Now, however, he understands that 
the top is kept spinning, upon the 
same principle, as this world revolves 
upon its axis.” 

“Yes !”? replied Master Robert, 
“and I’ve been thinking about it, 
while you thought I was only playing, 
and I’ve made it all out—there’s the 
pole it spins upon that Captain Parry 
went to find the end of: but, my 
stars! what a big whip it must be !” 
Our worthy host the Rector entered 
at this moment; and young “ spe# 
gregis”’ and his top were removed to 
their proper gymnastic arena. 
said the good 
man, when our: previous conversation 
was related to him, ‘that it is vain 
to endeavor to teach a child the na- 
ture of those mysteries, which the 
intellects we call mature can scarcely 
comprehend a tithe of. What we 
know is absolutely nothing; and we 
content ourselves, and look big when 
we have exchanged one word for an- 
other. We then fancy that we have 
discovered a secret. It’s very odd— 
very odd, that we should delight to 
practise a double deceit, upon our- 
selves and the world.” 

What could we say 2 


” 


““T am convirced, 


We had just 
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returned from a mental excursion, 
compared with which a voyage to the 
moon was as a “‘hop, step, and jump ;” 
and what had we brought back ? 
‘* Words, words, words,’? Confusion 
worse confounded. But it was evi- 
dent that something was expected—it 
was our turn—so we ventured to re- 
mark, that when man attempted to 
dive into the mysteries of creation, 
and to comprehend the wondrous 
works of Him who meteth the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, all he could 
expect was to catch a glimpse of the 
leading principles. 

** Rather say, the leading effects,” 
observed the Rector; “truly, we 
know not the cause of anything: yet 
we boast of our reason. Nine times 
out of ten, instinct, brute instinct, is a 
more unerring guide; for that is ever 
upon the alert, while reason sleeps or 
dreams. It’s very odd!’ And, tru- 
ly, the Rector said right. It is very 
odd, that those, whose spirits seem 
compounded of ethereal matter, whose 
intellects far surpass the excellency 
of the multitude ; that those on whom 
reason hath shed her brightest beam, 
should yet, notwithstanding, if the 
reader have a spark of genius, let him 
fill up the blank, and mourn over the 
frail wanderings of those whose en- 
dowments have made them as bea- 
cons for good or evil. 

The Rector’s wife is a good, quiet, 
amiable woman, kind-hearted withal, 
and spareth neither her time, her 
cookery, her advice, nor her medicine 
chest, when the pogr are in need. 
Her children she loveth; and her 
husband she almost worshippeth. But 
“it’s very odd,” we have, with our 
own proper optics, seen her dark eyes 
glisten, with an almost wicked delight, 
when one of those tales, for which 
(we feel especially thankful) the tea 
party is more notorious than the 
breakfast table, has been poured into 
her ears. Verily do we believe that 
she would walk miles, through rain 
and dirty lanes, at the risk of spoiling 
her best bonnet, could she, by such 
an effort, alleviate the distress and 
anxiety caused by events, of which, 





under the name of ‘‘ news,”’ she de- 


lighteth to hear. “ Itis very odd!” 
why—why is it, that so many ladies 
(Heaven bless them! We know their 
hearts are good and kind) should so 
greedily devour long and particular 
accounts of murders, crim cons, and 
other abominable what nots? And 
yet more odd is it, considering the 
mean and despicable nature of the 
employment, that scarcely a village or 
hamlet in the United Kingdom is 
without one of those busy bodies, 
whose delight is to convey from house 
to house, the story of guilt or misfor- 
tune, and the illiberal or malignant 
whisper of ‘envy, hatred, and ma- 
lice, and all uncharitableness.”’ 

‘‘It is very odd,” that these crea- 
tures should meet with encourage- 
ment in any family that hath not de- 
clared war against the human race. 
There indeed, in such a circle, one 
might expect that the treason would 
be sweet, though the traitor could not 
be respected. But that, to so calma 
fireside as the worthy Rector’s, and 
to thine, gentle reader, a warm and 
friendly welcome should be given to 
one of these scavengers of society, is, 
in truth, “very odd indeed.” Yet 
there came such an one in upon us, 
even at the breakfast hour, the sacred 
“meal of friendship.”? Slowly the 
door opened—there was a rustling of 
silk and a “hem ;’’ and then a lean 
unblessed figure advanced, making 
mouths of apology for such early in- 
trusion, simpering, sideling, and appa- 
rently casting her eyes about as if, by 
possibility, something not correct 
might be discovered even in.our sober 
party. We wished, for certain rea- 
sons as thereunto and then mightily 
moving, that it had been a man: 
but such reptiles are of no sex—the 
creature had been out the day before, 
creeping from its hole, ‘* Talpa domi, 
argus foris,”’ foraging for a supply of 
slander, or ‘‘ materiel’ for its con- 
struction. Scarcely was it seated, 
ere a furtive glance, and “ knowing” 
smile, announced privily to our good 
hostess that there “news.” A 
look of intelligence was exchanged 
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between the two. ‘ It was very odd” 
—no two natures could be more dissi- 
milar—but, in making a salad, we in- 
corporate oil and vinegar together, by 
the addition of mustard, and so—but, 
after all, ‘‘ it’s very odd !” 

*‘ A dog that brings a bone to you 
will steal one from you,”’ said we, as 
a young mongrel whelp (for our reve- 
rend is no sportsman) thrust himself 
to the hearth rug. ** Well, I declare!”’ 
ejaculated i¢ in the bonnet and rustling 
silk, ‘I thought how it would be. I 
saw the dear creature watching at 
Syms the butcher’s door, and I met 
that Sally, Mrs. Jones’s maid, whom 
they call ‘ pretty,’ pshaw ! and I look- 
ed back, and saw her go into the 
shop, and it is not the first time, Ill 
venture to say, that she’s been there, 
without any business, for I know Mrs. 
Jones always goes to market herself. 
So—well done, poor Mungo!” Here 
it stooped to caress the animal, but 
Mungo showed his teeth, most dog- 
gishly ; bravo! thought we; now, 
mongrel as thou art, dear unto us 
shalt thou henceforth be, if thou wilt 
but make a snatch at those five lean 
bones, though they be unworthy of a 
gripe. But the Rector interfered to 
save that withered hand, and yet, ‘it 
was very odd,’’ not a word was said 
in defence of poor pretty Sally, who 
had no teeth wherewith to bite the 
slanderer, and whose character was, 
at least, worth a bone. ‘ Bone of 
his bone shall she be, however,” said 
we, as we stalked away from the 
Rectory in no placid mood, and, con- 
sequently, deeming ourselves some- 
what better than the generality of our 


fellow creatures. ‘If that fellow 
Syms dare to play the fool with poor 
Nanny Inglis’s daughter!’ and we 


grasped a “ grievous crabtree cudgel,” 
which graced our right hand, most 
crabbedly. 

We began then to think the matter 
Why was it, that, holding the 
slanderer, as we did, and yet do, in 


utter contempt, the slander should 
2 


over. 


have wrought any effect upon us 

“It is very odd !”’ but so it is, that a 

whisper, true or false, aimed at a ven- 
2 ATHENEUM, VOL. 2, 3d series. 


ture perchance—a mere surmise—a 
something that would be nothing in 
any other case, if it light upon the 
name of a female—leaveth her not as 
it found her. The impression is ef- 
fected upon the tablet of our memory, 
and however slight and almost imper- 
ceptible it may at first seem, it will 
re-appear unbidden, at some future 
time. ‘ Shall we admit a doubt?” 
said we, ‘‘upen such authority too? 
No, Sally shall be as immaculate in 
our eyes, as when we first recom- 
mended her to the widow Jones; when 
she was neither child nor lassie, and 
her only ambition and hope were, that 
she might be thought worthy of some 
wages, by which she might obtain a 
few of the grocer’s luxuries for her 
poor mother.” 

But it would not do. Poor Sally 
appeared to us like one of those beau- 
tiful peaches, over the bloom of which 
the reptile snail hath crawled, and left 
its slime behind. It may not be ri- 
valled by any on the tree, but we pass 
it by for no other reason, than that the 
stain isthereon. We care not to exa- 
mine farther. The disgusting crawl- 
ing thing hath been there, and defiled 
it. Alas! even thus is it with the vic- 
tims of idle gossip, or rather, to speak 
correctly, of calumny. We look—we 
hesitate—perchance we pity, and then, 
like the Levite and the Pharisee, we 
‘‘ pass by on the other side.’”? And 
not we alone, the coarser and grosser 
portion of our race, but, “It’s very 
odd!’ Ye! ye, the fairest creatures 
of God’s fair creation! Ye withdraw 
the light of your countenance. Ye 
are like the bounding graceful herd of 
deer, that roam the forest in passing 
beauty, surpassed only by your own. 
If perchance the hunter’s arrow strike 
in suddenly among them, they startle 
at the sound, and, as though borne up- 
on the wings of the wind, scour over 
hill and dale in wild dismay, dreading 
perchance the hunter’s spear, but ap- 
parently still more fearful of being 
again joined by that poor stricken one, 
that pants afar off after them in vain, 
and then, in tears and loneliness, lays 
him down to die unpitied, and, ina 
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few moments, forgotten by those with 
whom erewhile he, breast to breast, 
brushed aside the young underwood, 
or cropped the mossy turf. The poor 
dumb animals are right. They have 
no skill to medicate the wound, no 
power to extract the winged shaft, and 
they know that the spoiler cometh to 
scize his prey. But ye have power, 
and ye are well aware that ye have ; 
and, on certain occasions, mayhap use 
it wisely and well. Exert it then, and 
chase not the innocent or thoughtless 
victim, but the detracter, from among 
you. Guide ye the steps of the young, 
friendless, and the orphan. First er- 
rors are seldom the consequences of 
depravity, and she who stands giddy 
upon the brink of a precipice, may 
often be recalled by a friendly word : 
but, another step taken, the poor in- 
fatuated being is, perchance while ye 
are deliberating, rushing headlong to 
destruction. 

Ye know how little we may do for 
the poor persecuted victims. Ye know 
that even the proffer of our advice and 
assistance individually, rendereth the 
breath of the slanderer doubly veno- 
mous. 

Really, ladies, “it is very odd” 
that ye do not combine to send these 
hybrids to Coventry. Verily, on our 
knees would we willingly go to crave 
such a boon.—Away ! away with them 
from among ye! Then shall the or- 
phan be glad, and the ‘ widow’s heart 
shall sing for joy.” For the unpro- 
tected, the poor, and her ‘who hath 
no helper,” are marks for the bolt of 
the slanderer. 

So, pondering on these and similar 
fantasies, and narrowly es- 
caped slipping from a narrow wooden 
bridge into the trout stream, we found 
our footsteps wendiiu unconsciously 
towards the widow Jones’s. Nay, 
madam, why that smile? «It’s very 
odd!”? The widow Jones can scarce- 
ly be less than sixty-five years of age, 
and we are—no matter what. It is 
not our wont to visit ‘‘ lone women,’’ 
as they are called ; and that may pos- 

sibly account for our expecting to find 
the widow Jones, with spectacles on 


having 
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nose, reading the Bible, or, at the 
farthest, nothing less edifying than the 
Whole Duty of Man. No such 
thing. There were the spectacles, 
and there was the widow Jones in her 
arm-chair, with clean-starched ruff, 
cuff, and apron, perusing Moore’s 
Loves of the Angels! (More puella- 
rum matrumque!) <*It was very 
odd!” If there be any invention by 
which an old woman may be ground 
young, it must be poetry. The good 
soul was quite in the extatics, and 
seemed essaying to believe herself a 
sort of Peri !—indeed, she gave us a 
look, which appeared — sufficiently 
whimsical considering all things.— 
«¢ It’s very odd,” thought we. We are 
not very vain; but we began to think 
of the Dragon of Wantley, and had al- 
most commenced carolling aloud, 
«© Oh, oh, Mr. Moore! you son, &c.” 
when we recollected in what presence 
we were. Now the widow Jones 
may have been a pretty woman in her 
day ; but, certes, hath now as fair a 
title to the Bruce motto Fuimus, as 
any of that noble family. 

Alas, for human nature !—We had, 
ina moment of weakness, beguiled, 
partly by bright eyes, and carried 
away captive by “the harmony of 
sweet both which have a 
wondrous influence upon our usual sto- 
ical inflexibility, particularly after 
Burgundy or Champaigne, (and the 
squire ‘ delighteth to honor us,” dur- 
ing our summer haunt, and brief win- 
ter visit, by the trout stream,)—we 
had written some execrable rhymes in 
one of those man-traps, called 
« Album,” which, gay and gaudy as 
the snake, reposeth in splendor in the 
drawing-room, at the 
ever ready to unclasp and unfold it- 
self to the dismay of loitering, loung- 
Now he who committeth 


sounds,”’ 


an 


manor-house, 


ing swains. 
himself in such a book, achieveth unto 
himself a fame, the average extent of 
which shall be about five miles in di- 
ameter in the country,—about twice 
the number of family circles in Lon- 
don,—and as many “ flats” in Edin- 
burgh.—Alas ! the widow Jones had 
heard of our ‘original,’ though she 
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had never seen it. If she had, per- 
haps we might have escaped ; but, as 
matters were, nothing would the pro- 
voking old body talk about save poe- 
try for the first half hour. Then fol- 
lowed a rhapsody of ‘“ Paradise and 
the Peri,” and she subse«jucntly seem- 
ed disposed to converse on anything 
rather than Sally, who had open- 
ed the door to us on our arrival, 
and had ‘* been running in our head’’ 
ever since. And is this, thought we, 
in very deed, the wife of Poor Simon 
Jones, the village lawyer? whose 
Burns was him of the ‘* Justice,’’ and 
the law ecclesiastical? Who knew 
no difference between John o’ Groat 
and Tam o’ Shanter? Who had 
heard of one Sir Thomas More, but of 
Anacreon Thomas never? Who 
would have been puzzed to discrimi- 
nate between an epic and an epidemic ? 
Unto whom a bill of inclosure appear- 
ed a finer composition, than aught that 
Milton or the wondrous Shakspeare 
ever indited? Poor Simon! well is 
it for thee thy bones are in peace, 
and thy plodding spirit resteth 
from its labors! for, of a truth, hadst 
thou lived to see thy Penelope turn so 
very blue,—worse than the blue devils 
with which thou wert occasionally be- 
set, what would it have been to thy 
bewildered What couldst 
thou have done with a cerulean wife 1? 
A sorry Simon wouldst thou have ap- 
peared in her eyes! But this comes 
of «* Reading Societies !” 

Now the widow Jones had a back- 
door, which caused a marvellous turn 
in our conversation. 

‘* Pray,” inquired she, most ear- 
nestly, as though the thing was of the 
utmost importance, *« have you seen 
© The Lights’ ”>—— 

‘¢ The butcher has brought the li- 
ver, ma’am,”’ said pretty Sally, open- 
ing the door-at the moment ; “ but the 
lights are Miss 
cats.’’ 

“Why didn’t he come the front 
door ?”’ inquired Mrs. Jones. 

*T don’t know, indeed, ma’am,”’ 
replied Sally ; and there was a light 
in her eyes, the like of which we re- 


sense? 


gone to Simkins’s 


member to have seen elsewhere in 
bygone days. 

There were only two faces in the 
room beside our own, (which we have 
not been latterly much in the habit of 
scrutinizing,) so we looked upon Sal- 
ly’s—it was all beauty and innocence. 
Heavens ! thought we, and shall this 
butcher, with his marrow-bones and 
cleaver—< It was very odd !’’—What 
concern could it possibly be of ours if 
she liked the man of beef? He had 
thrown as good men as ever we were, 
in our best days, upon the village 
green. Did that mortify our pride? 
Not a whit. We were angry we 
scarcely knew why, and cared not 
wherefore ; and were resolved to have 
the matter set to rights, and sifted to 
the bottom. So, when Sally left the 
room, we spake of her; and the wi- 
dow Jones, now in her natural sphere, 
gave us so good an account of the las- 
sie, that when we took our leave, and 
she opened the door for us, we slipped 
a half-crown into her hand. EPless 
her little eyes!—how she looked !— 
No doubt she was thinking of her 
poor mother. We confess we were 
not; but forthwith betook oureclf to 
the butcher’s, who had arrived a few 
minutes before us, and was_ busily 
engaged in cutting up a lamb, 

“It is very odd!” thought we—for 
though not given to regard the ‘** omi- 
nous,” we cannot help an occasional 
touch of weakness, when odd “ coin- 
cidences”’ present themselves, and we 
reflect that the ancients, before whom 
occasionally our intellects 
twinkle like stars around the moon, 
thought somewhat more deeply of 
these matters. ‘* We have been kill- 
ing to-day,” said the butcher.— 
“« Humph !” said we, “likely enough. 
And what have you killed ?”—** As 
fine a young lamb, your honor, as ever 
was taken from its dam; it cuts up 
delightfully tender.”’—** Humph ! any- 
thing else 1’—*« Aye, indeed,”’ repli- 
ed the fellow, ‘* I’ve floored as great 
my born 
days.” —“It was very odd!” Why 
should we have been out of humor? 
But we were, and positively half say- 


boasted 


a calf as ever I see’d in 
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age at the moment, and the next we 
burst out into a fit of laughter at our 
own folly. The butcher, in his turn, 
looked as th ugh he wished to say, 
“It is very odd!” yet he held his 
peace respectfully. Indeed, we ever 
have been treated with no small defe- 
rence by the villagers, (among whom 
we are wont to sojourn during the 
summer months, ) principally, we ima- 
gine, from the generai belief that we 
are of that privileged class which 
“‘much learning” hath warped aside 
from pursuing the ordinary course of 
@mankind. This character we obtain- 
ed almost on our first visit, having 
been descried by some rustics, 
*« Recubans sub tegmine fagi,” 

at the “‘ grim and sultry hour of noon,” 
reading in a ‘ printed book,” when 
we had given out that we were going 
‘*a-fishing.”’ It was not the way tocatch 
fish, they were certain, and yet our 
basket was generally well filled. «It 
was very odd!” they said; and 
thenceforth we were never expected 
to do anything like anybody else. 
And, sooth to say, we seldom did ; 
for the feeling of independence, as 
Sancho Panza saith of sleep, ‘ doth, 
as it were, cover a man as with a blank- 
et.” There are, perchance, times 
and places when and where men must 
*¢mow, and chatter, and grin,” and 
play the ape among their fellow-men ; 
but, where the pure stream glides by 
in its eloquent beauty, and the thou- 
sand graceful forms and tints of the 
waving foliage rustle around, and the 
clouds sail high in the blue firmament 
above our head, our spirit leaps with- 
in us with joy and gladness, we inhale 
the free air of Heaven, ourselves as 
free ; and exclaim, in the fulness of 
our delight, 

*« Thy spirit, Independence ! let me share, 

Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye !” 
And we feel that we are indebted to 
and blest by One alone—Him ‘in 
whom we live, and move, and have 
our being.” 

Now, if the man who hath lived an 
artificial life, till his enjoyments fade 
before him for very weariness, so that 
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he listlessly roameth from Dan to 
Beersheba, seeking rest and finding 
none, and ever exclaiming, ‘ Cui 
bono !”? doth not understand this, let 
him be of good heart, for, ‘‘ there are 
more things in heaven and earih” 
than have “been dreamt” of in his 
“* philosophy.”? We, too, have “ heard 
he chimes at midnight,”’ and 


* Run each extreme of folly through, 
And lived with half the town.”’ 


“‘It is very odd,” that men should 
blunder so abominably in their search 
after happiness. Our senses were 
given to us for the purposes of en- 
joyment, and our reason was meant 
to direct us. Well, ‘it is very odd !” 
—away we go, in expectation of find- 
ing ‘* Happiness, our being’s end and 
aim,” by gallopping after fashion, fol- 
ly, and even vice; anything rather 
than poor reason, who is kicked into 
the ditch by the way-side, to struggle 
forth as she may. And for our 
senses—What do we withthem? Do 
we not everything in our power to 
deprave and vitiate then?  Stew- 
pans, and all the infernal ‘ baterie de 
cuisine,’ are invented for the purpose 
of bribing the appetite to admit into 
the system a series of villainous com- 
pounds that shall destroy our natural 
taste and relish for that which is sim- 
ple and wholesome. The eye is tu- 
tored to judge of beauty by Fashion, 
and to consider even lovely woman 
“ frightful,” if her head be not bound 
up tight as the wax of a Burgundy 
cork, or encumbered by a square yard 
of thatch, patch, pomatum, or lace, as 
that capricious goddess may dictate. 
Under her guidance, the exquisite and 
endless variety of form displayed in 
vegetation becometh rugged and 
coarse to the eye of man; and he 
planteth his trees in straight lines, and 
clippeth them into the misshapen sem- 
blance of birds, beasts, and hobgob- 
lins. And, for his ears, he knoweth 
not what he would have. Could he, 
in his fastidiousness, command the 
birds of the air, the rooks, as they 
passed overhead, might caw, “I'd be 
a butterfly ;” the nightingale warble, 
«© Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ;”’ 
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and the pigeon and the ring-ove, 
“Rookety coo,” ‘I’ve been roam- 
ing.’ ‘*It is very odd !” 

And yet this is man! Phaugh! 
Foh! This is the ‘similis Deo” 
animal, who strutteth to and fro upon 
the face of the earth, “ vaunting him- 
self and being puffed up,”’ with scorn.. 
ful brow and haughty mien, as though 
he verily believed that he had made 
himself, and all the vast creation with 
which he is surrounded ! 

«* Mais, retournons a nos moutons.”’ 
—Let us return to the butcher’s 
shop. We ordered the calf’s head, 
opining that Cunegunda might bedevil 
it into mock turtle for to-morrow, when 
the rector, the squire, and the captain, 
are to dine at our cottage. And then, 
‘itis very odd,’”? we knew not what 
to say next. Had we been intent on 
mischief, however, we are firmly per- 
suaded we should have been at no 
loss ; but ever thus is it when a good 
deed is to be performed—a lion start- 
eth up in the way. It suddenly oc- 
curred to us that we might really be 
doing mischief, if there was nothing 
“going on” between the parties, 
should we introduce the name of such 
a lilly of the valley as Sally Inglis to 


such a_ long-legged, _hard-trotting 
butcher. Then, why came we here? 


It was not to seek after a calf’s head, 
for we had all that we wanted in that 
way at home, and, moreover, we gene- 
rally leave those matters to Cunegun- 
da. ‘It was very odd,” and we 
thought it more particularly odd, 
when, casting our eyes on the opposite 
side of the way, we saw the short 
name and long pole of M‘Nab the 
barber, the very man of all others, 
within ten miles round, to throw a 
light upon the subject. There he sat, 
according to his wonted habit, twist- 
ing a few hairs about, and composing 
lamentations ‘over the days of perukes, 
cauliflowers, toupees, and powder; 
while his own locks had assumed a 
snowy whiteness, as though despairing 
of keeping up their long accustomed 
alpine tint from any extraneous 
source. 

Now, your village barber, that is, 


he of the old school, for we never en- 
courage your ‘ Waterloo” cutting 
shops—your village barber is, gene- 
rally, a good civil sort of a fellow, and 
somewhat of an angler withal, a name 
which with us covereth a multitude of 
sins. And so old Jerry M‘Nab isa 
bit of a favorite, or ‘* crony” of ours ; 
and he opened his door, and stood 
with glistening eyes to welcome us, 
ere we had crossed half the space be- 
tween him and the butcher’s. Now, 
Jerry is firmly persuaded, that, when 
a man’s hair begins to ‘“ baldify,” 
(that is his term,) it cannot be cut too 
often ; therefore, in ten seconds, we 
were installed in his arm-chair, and 
enveloped in a table-cloth, and the 


glittering scissars were flourishing 
about our pericranium. Such hath 


been the legitimate situation for gos- 
sipping from time immemorial, and 
we felt that we had a right to inquire 
if any news were stirring in the vil- 
lage. ‘* None,’’ was the reply ; and, 
unlike the generality of inquirers, we 
were pleased to hear that such was 
the case. But a wretched shaver in- 
deed is he, who, when he hath got a 
man down in one of his chairs, and, 
as it were, at his mercy, cannot say 
something to him. Yet such we have 
seen, (our flesh seems crimping on 
our bones as we think thereof,) when 
compelled to commit a ‘* morning call,” 
and endure a sumposion aoinon, for 
what wot we of the adulterated white, 
mayhap Cape at home made, which 
goeth its eternal round, with a tail of 
gingerbread, or jaw-breaking biscuits ? 

Think not, fair and gentle lady ! 
that we do not properly estimate thine 
industry in the manufacturing, or con- 
cocting of thy ‘*home made,” from 
thy worthy grandmother’s receipt. 
No—we agree with you perfectly, and 
think “it ought to be kept in the fa- 
mily.”? We really swallow a glass, 
occasionally, at three houses : but, as 
a general custom, we have not dared 
to make the experiment since a lady, 
for whom we feel the greatest respect, 
and towards whom we were anx- 
ious to make the agreeable, took us 
in hand, and played us as skilfully 
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through a maze of bottles, as ever 
surly trout or jack was guided by ve- 
teran angler amid the weeds, roots, 
and shelves of the running waters. 
She believed, good easy soul, in her 
very heart, that the preference given 
to foreign wines was merely a preju- 
dice. ‘It is very odd!” for she is 
really a clever body enough. But so 
it is. And she had a favorite maxim, 
namely, that, ‘* if made wine was kept 
to a certain age, you would not know 
what you were drinking.” In the 
truth of this adage we perfectly con- 
curred, for the wines at dinner, parti- 
cularly the pseudo champaigne, had 
completely ‘ bothered”? us: and she, 
having made a short trip ‘over the 
water,’”’ had learned the French mode 
(see Sterne) of taking a compliment, 
when its meaning is at all doubtful. 
Smiling then most complacently, she 
filled a glass, with her own hand, 
from a fresh bottle, and, her bright 
eyes glistening triumphantly, present- 
ed it to us, exclaiming, ‘* There! 
now, tell me what that is if you can.” 
Had it been poison (we were some 
years younger then) we must have 
swallowed it. Down it went ;—but, 
to give it a name, more perplexed 
were we than the father of Tristram 
Shandy.—“ Io!” thought the lady, 
and ‘‘heigho!” thought we. ‘It is 
impossible to tell by one single glass,” 
quoth she—and then—oh!  then— 
another bottle of another sort was pro- 
duced, and ‘another and another” 
stood, producible, like the ghosts of 
Banquo’s heirs. Has the woman no 
bowels ? thought we :—And surely, 
though we have often deplored the ar- 
rangement, never did we feel more 
respect for the old Goth, whoever he 
may have been, who introduced the 
custom of separation between the 
sexes after dinner; for, to the obser- 
vance of that custom, do we consci- 
entiously attribute the preservation of 
our valuable existence. ‘ Here’s to 
thee, old Cerberus !”’ said we, instanter, 
in a bumper of Glenlivet. ‘It’s very 
odd”’ that ladies should love to meta- 
morphose themselves into cellarmen. 
Economy is, doubtless, praiseworthy ; 
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but, we are marvellously mistaken if 
anything is saved by the generality of 
these compound incorporators of sour 
fruit, sugar and brandy. What with 
the waste because it is only ‘‘ made 
wine”’—a foul cask every now and 
then—‘‘ misses,’ and mistakes, and 
‘turnings off,” to be rectified by 
more sugar and more brandy, ad libi- 
tum, it’s a poor speculation at the 
present price of wine. We were 
once told—but we cannot believe it— 
that “it did quite as well as any oth- 
er, to give to the poor.” This we 
look upon as a libel—unless it shall 
have been administered in lieu of phy- 
sic, in which case it may be “ all 
right,’ as the guard says before the 
coachman sets all a-going. But, as 
we said before, there are some rare 
exceptions. 

«* How do yor contrive to fill up 
your time ?”’ asked we of him of the 
long pole, (which pole, by the way, 
we opine to be a degraded semblance 
of the caduceus of Mercury.) ‘ Your 
regrets for past times would lead 
one to suppose that you had no earthly 
thing to employ yourself about. What 
is that little mess of hair that you 
were twiddling in your fingers just 
now, up in the corner ? Eh, M‘Nab ?” 
Jerry began to titter at the idea of 
our being ignorant of such matters ; 
and then, for our edification, went on 
to state, that the making of ‘ them 
things,’’ which, he at length told us, 
were artificial fronts for the ‘‘ women- 
kind,’’? was now one of his principal 
sources of employment. 

« Artificial fronts for women in a 
country village!” exclaimed we. 
“<In town we wonder at nothing—all 
is artificial, fronts and everything : 
but here,’’ and lifted the fringe- 
like thing between finger and thumb, 
‘* here, where nature reigns or ought 


we 


to reign, what old foolish body can 
you find here so besotted as to he 
ashamed her grey 
every body must know herage ? Foh! 


of hairs, when 


A false front indeed !”’ and we dropt 
the petty demi-semi-periwig in con- 
tempt. “He, he!” quoth Jerry. 


‘< If your honor knew as much of the 
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women-kind as I do—” “ Heaven 


forbid !”’ thought we, for the fellow 
has had three wives, and, by all ac- 
counts, none of them anything very 
particular—** You wouldn’t wonder at 
such a fashion as this. But this,” 
continued he, holding the thing up, 
between himself and the light, as 
though admiring his own handiwork, 
“this is not for any old woman, but 
for the prettiest girl within ten miles 
of this place, let the other be who she 
may.” Now, ‘it’s very odd,” we 
do not think we can possibly know all 
the pretty girls within ten miles, but 
we instantly exclaimed, ‘ Why, it 
cannot possibly be for Sally Inglis ?” 
The man of wigs stuttered, and stam- 
mered, and looked grave, and said 
that “we (meaning himself and 
the other three-and-twenty barbers of 
the district) make it a point of honor 
not to tell,” &c. “Jerry,” said we 
seriously, “this will not do. You 
know that Sally is a sort of favorite— 
and you know likewise who recom- 
mended her to the widow Jones—and, 
by Jove! she shall not wear a false 
front.” ** Why,” said the barber, «it 
was not Sally’s doings altogether ; but 
her mistress’s, who said that she did’nt 
like to see her come into the parlor 
with her hair in papers, nor yet all 
hanging about; and so she is to have 
a front, as it will save a great deal of 
time.”’—** An old Jezebel !”’ said we ; 


b 
‘and no doubt she has got a_ better 
for herself. That’s the way when an 
old woman once turns” blue’?—— 
“ Blue!’ exclaimed the astonished 
shaver, ‘‘the widow Jones turned 
blue !’’—** Yes,” we replied, ‘blue 
as a blue bottle.”’—** Then that,”’ 


quoth the barber, ‘“‘ accounts for her 
sending to me this morning for rouge.” 
—* Rouge!’ we repeated in amaze- 
ment; ‘blue red!” then, 
thinking on the extreme silliness of the 


and and 
old body, in thus exposing her folly in 
the village, when she might have ob- 
tained the abomination at the market 


town, we added, ‘‘and very green 
too !”—<< It’s very odd,” observed 
Jerry, who was evidently posed ; 


“blue, red, and green ?’—« Aye,” 
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said we, fooled and fooling ‘to the top 
of our bent ;’ “ aye, and white, Jerry, 
white as thy powder puff.”’—* Blue, 
red, green, and white! I can’t make 


it out ;? quoth the barber, speaking 
slowly, and looking earnestly, as 


though he began to suspect that our 
«chief end of man” was damaged in 
a degree which his art could not repair. 
Away then went we, murmuring 
** Blue spirits and red, 
Green spirits and grey,” 
to the Rectory, in order to consult 
with the good lady of the house how 
Sally Inglis was to be saved from “ the 
three perils,” the false fronts, a blue 
painted mistress, and a jolly butcher. 
“It’s very odd!’ We men think, all 
of us at times, particularly well of our 
own talents, acquirements, inventions, 
&c. &c.; but when, with our boasted 
knowledge of the world, and “ all that 
sort of thing,’? we are at a loss, what 
do we? We consult ‘ the woman- 
kind ;”? and lo! “ the knot 
they do unfold, familiar as” we thrust 
the envelope from a maintenon cutlet. 
The good lady did * seriously incline” 
unto our tale. Sometimes there was 
a smile upon her countenance, parti- 


gordian 


cularly when we spake of the widow 
Jones’s propensities ; 
but she listened patiently unto the end 
—and then said that the only subject 
of her fears was the Jones’s 
back door, which had not entered at all 
into our calculations, although we saw 
instantly that there was danger to be 
apprehended therefrom, and resolved 
to get it stopped up. <‘* They are sad 
things for servants, the 
gentle dame, ‘and have the 
ruin of many. The easy access af- 
forded by them to idle gossips intro- 
duces idleness, and then clandestine 
then, when 


** Mooreish”’ 


widow 


” continued 


been 


habits—and so on—and 
there is only one servant, as in the 


> 





present case’ 

We felt the truth of her observation, 
and not a little ashamed that we had 
been vaporing and rhapsodizing all the 
morning about imaginary dangers, and 
utterly overlooked that which was 
real. The lady resumed by observ- 
ing, * we must make allowances for 
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what Miss Scragzs (if in the bonnet 
and silks) says—she is a little apt to 
see more than other people, and has 
been telling me a strange tale this 
morning, which, really, I can hard- 
ly” «« The words of a tale-bearer 
are as wounds,” said we—‘‘ which we 
must do all in our power to heal,” 
added the dear benevolent soul mildly. 
** Heaven bless her !’’ thought we, as 
she left the room, to put on her cloak 
and bonnet, to go forth into the village 
on her errands of mercy. And then, 
being left alone, our thoughts wander- 
ed to the blighted dreams of our 
youth, to withered hopes, buried in 
the everlasting silence of the tomb. 
*« Had it been our lot,” thought we, 
“* to realize those dreams, to wander 
with that fondly-beloved one through 
the mazes of this wilderness, far dif- 
ferent had been our path of life! We 
might then, in our day and generation, 
have been—not like that stunted wil- 
low, left dry and withering upon the 
ancient bank of the river, when the 
living waters changed their course— 
nor like the hollow, scathed oak, 
which shooteth forth a few green 
Jeaves in summer, as though in mocke- 
ry of its former self—but—oh, no! 
It isa vain presumption! The course 
of man can be trod but once. What 
we really are we know but in part, 
and of what we might have been, under 
other auspices, nothing.” What 
strange creatures we are!—not five 
minutes before, had our young friend 
Robert entered the room, we should 
have been delighted to join him in any 
gambol, for we love children; but, he 
came in then, and we took him by the 
hand, and, ‘it’s very odd,”’ we clasped 
him to our bosom, and could have 
wept over him! Some undefined, 
misty illusions of the fearful past were 
floating before our eyes—and, when he 
inquired for his ‘“* mamma,” we arose 
and walked to the window. Yet we 
are not, by nature, lachrymose. We 
feel that we are not, and know that 
we have much to be thankful for ; but 
—at times, when the mind glances re- 
trospectively, bitter fancies will 





** Overcome us like a summer cloud.” 
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«It’s very odd!” Here are, 
walking erect in our conceit, and fan- 
cying unto ourselves that we know 
somewhat of the human mind: and 
yet, joy and grief come welling forth 
from the heart, as from a spring of 
strange waters, why and how we know 
not. Who is there that can say unto 
himself, ** I will be joyous to-day, 
and no cloud shall pass over my soul?” 
Prosperity giveth not contentment, and 
adversity is brightened by the sunny 
gleams of hope. And what we call 
high or low spirits—whence are they 4 
Certain events may produce either ; 
but, seldom is it that we can trace 
them to their source—and the strange 
imaginations and eccentric excursions 
of the mind—Can we control them? 
The most intensely occupied, engaged 
in the most interesting of their pur- 
suits, have unbidden fantasies floating 
and passing before their imaginations. 
Even in those moments, which we de- 
termine shall be hallowed, consecrat- 
ed, and set apart from all others—are 
they not broken in upon by fleeting 
and trivial things? Dreams, visions, 
hopes, and reminiscences? The in- 
ternal process of our minds is utterly 
beyond our comprehension or govern- 
ment. But of this we are assured, 
that our actions are at our own com- 
mand, and that we know well how we 
ought to steer. We are like ships at 
sea. There may be rioting and ca- 
rousing, thoughtless gaiety, melancho- 
ly and profound study, the timid spi- 
rit, and the daring mind, breathing de- 
fiance on its enemy even in slumber : 
—these, and more jarring discords, 
may be within, while the stately ves- 
sel keeps her steady course, amid the 
turbulent and angry waste of waters. 
Reason was given to preside at the 
helm: and He, at whose breath the 
wondrous and complicated frame 
started into existence, and who 
launched her forth upon the deep, 
hath not sent her unprovided with a 
chart to direct her unto the desired 
haven. This chart the Christian 
knows. But enough, mayhap “some- 
what too much of this.” 

The Rector’s daughter, Jane, has 
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It’s very Odd! 


ever been a great favorite of ours; not 
so much for her beauty—though of 
that she hath enough wherewithal to 
gladden a parent’s eye—as for the 
goodness of her heart, and that glori- 
ous overflowing spring of filial affec- 
tion which shameth the term “ obedi- 
ence ;”? a dull and cold word, more 
fit for the parade than the fireside, 
where hearts are ‘* mingled in peace,” 
and every wish is mutually anticipat- 
ed. She had just returned from a 
brief visit at ‘‘ The Hall,” and walk- 
ed, with her mother leaning upon her 
arm, into the village. We accompa- 
nied them, and met the Rector, who, 
as is his wont, had been visiting the 
sick, and comforting the widow and 
the orphan in their affliction. Far dif- 
ferent were then our feelings from those 
feverish and angry sensations which, 
in our previous ramble, had driven us 
from house to house, like an unquiet 
spirit, imagining evil in all we saw, 
and bitterly devising strange mirth at 
the frailties of our fellow creatures. 
A benign influence seemed to hover 
round us. We were about to do 
good ; and we were linked in our pur- 
suit with those whom firm principles, 
and seclusion from the world, had 
enabled to walk in “ the path in which 
they should go,” and blessing and 
blest, to keep ‘ the noiseless tenor of 
their way.” 

We loitered along till we came to 
old Nanny Inglis’s cottage ; and there 
the good lady entered alone. * It’s 
very odd !’’ the older some people get, 
the more stupid they seem to become. 
Why did we not go to Sally’s mother 
in the first place, instead of talking 
nonsense to old women and barbers ? 
The poor womanis the widow of the old 
veteran corporal, who saved our uncle 
George’s life at Bunker’s Hill; and 
many a day have they both dandled 
us on their- knees, and romped and 
played with us when we had acquired 


strength to gambol, and there was 

something hopeful about us; and 

many a fair prophecy concerning 

our future years did they utter, 

which assuredly would have come 

to pass, if their good wishes could 
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have effected so desirable a con- 
summation. 

We were all anxious to hear the re- 
sult of the conference at the widow 
Inglis’s cottage ; but, when the good 
lady of the Rectory joined us, not a 
word would she disclose: yet there 
was a smile upon her countenance, a 
playful and benignant smile, that was 
perfectly satisfactory to all parties, 
with the trifling exception of a certain 
mischievous triumph, when her eye 
glanced. towards us, and which re- 
minded us of the butcher’s braggard- 
ism, when he averred that he had 
‘* floored as great a calf this morning 
as ever he saw in his born days.” 
“It’s very odd !’’ thought we; but we 
felt perfectly satisfied with our own 
proceedings in half a second, being 
proudly conscious that the “ delicate 
Ariel,’ who had now taken the work 
in hand, was a spirit invoked to the 
task by ourselves. And we strutted 
along as proudly as old Prospero. 
«Tt’s very odd !’”’ we pretend to love 
the truth : yet, if anything that we have 
undertaken goes on wrong, how miser- 
ably are we wont to shuffle, and en- 
deavor to shift the blame from our 
own shoulders, and accuse chance, or 
the awkwardness of others, though, in 
reality, the fault be all our own: and, 
on the contrary, if things prosper, 
although we may have “ given it up,”’ 
like a posing conundrum, how we do 
hug ourselves, and rejoice in our own 


devices. Oh, self love! with what 
strange people art thou sometimes 


enamored! Yet art thou a delightful 


passion, having no rivals : and, more- 


over, thine addresses are ever accept- 


ed. From that moment we had only 
to look on and perceive what female 
influence and activity can effect. 


Sally was soon brought to a confession, 
and it appeared that she did know the 
the 
put 
one 
our 
party, and hope to do something com- 
fortable for the young people. But 
‘© it’s very odd !”’ the interest we have 


reason why the butcher came to 
back door. Matters are all now 
into a train, and we understand 


another. To-morrow we have 


taken in the poor girl’s welfare arose, 
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no doubt, entirely from our youthful 
reminiscenses of her father’s kindness 
to us in the days of “ auld lang syne :”’ 
and yet his widow, who, though called 
old Nanny, declareth she is not on the 
wrong side of fifty, seemeth, like queen 
Dido, to have commenced “ abolere 


Donald Bane. 





Sycheum.’’ And her neas, the 
moving cause thereof, appeareth to be 
no other than M‘Nab the barber, who 
hath already buried three wives. Tru- 
ly ‘it’s very odd.”? And, moreover, 
the widow Jones, they say, has her eye 
upon somebody. Heaven defend us! 





DONALD 


The following inartificial Ballad was suggested by Allan’s beautiful Picture, “« The Stolen Kiss.” 


Youne Donald Bane, a gallant Celt, 
Unto the wars had gone, 
And left, within her Highland home, 
His plighted bride alone : 
Yet, though the waves between them roll’d, 
On Egypt's eastern shore, 
As he thought of Mhairi Macintyre, 
His love wax’d more and more. 


It was a dismal morning, when 
He breathed his last adieu ; 
And down the glen, above his men, 
The Chieftain’s banner flew ; 
When bonnets waved aloft in air, 
And war-pipes screamed aloud ; 
And the startled eagle left the cliff 
For shelter in the cloud. 


Brave Donald Bane, at duty’s call, 
Hath sought a foreign strand ; 
And Donald Bane, amid the slain, 
Hath stood with crimson’d brand ; 
And when the Alexandrian beach 
With Gallic blood was dyed, 
Streamed the tartan plaid of Donald Bane 
At Abercromby’s side. 


And he had seen the Pyramids huge, 
Grand Cairo, and the Bay 

Of Aboukir, whereon the fleet 
Of gallant Nelson lay ; 

And he had seen the Turkish hosts 
In their barbaric pride ; 

And listened, as from burial fields 
The midnight Chacal cried. 


Yes ; many a sight had Donald seen, 
In Syrian deserts lone ; 

To many a shore had Donald been— 
But none that matched his own! 

Amid the date-trees and the vines, 
The temples, towns, and towers, 

He thought of Scotland's cliily huts 
’Mid the heath and heather Howers! 


So joyous beat the soldier's heart, 
Again from deck to see, 
Rising from out the German wave, 
The island of the free ; 
And stately was his step, when crowds 
With plaudits, from the main, 
Welcomed, once more, to England's shore, 
Her heroes back again. 


Like swan plumes on a rippling lake, 


BANE. 


Hushed was the war-din that in wrath ( 
From coast to coast had roared ; 

And stayed were Slaughter’s beagle fangs, 
And sheathed the patriot sword ; 

When (‘twas the pleasant summer time) 
Arose in green again, 

His own dear Highland mountains, on 
The sight of Donald Bane. 


Four years had lapsed in absence drear, 
Wherein his steps had ranged 

‘Mid many a far and foreign scene,— 
But his heart was unestranged ; 

And when he saw Argyle’s red deer 
Once more from thicket flee ; 

And again he trod Glen-Etive’s sod— 
Oh a happy man was he! 


There stood the shieling of his love, 
Beneath the sheltering trees ; 

Sweet sang the lark ; the sultry air 
Was musical with bees: 

And when he reached the wicket lateh, 
Old Stumah, fawning fain, 

First nosed him round, then licked his hand; 
"Twas bliss to Donald Bane! 


Loudly throbbed his heart ; he entered : 
No sound was stirring there— 

And in he went—and on he went— 
When behold his Mhairi fair! 

Be fore her stood the house hold wheel 

and the thread 

Still in her fingers lay, as when 
its tenuous twine she led. 


Unmurmuring ; 


He stood and gazed, a man half-crazed ; 
Before him she reclined 
In halfunkerchiefed loveliness, 
The idol of his mind 
Bland was the sleep of Innocence, 
As to her thoughts were given 
Elysian walks with him she loved, 
Amid the bowers of heaven. 


He gazed her beauties o'er and o’er— 
Her shining auburn hair ; 

fier ivory brow, her rosebud mouth, 
Her cheek carnation fair ; 

Her round white arms— 
That, with her breathing low, 





her bosom’s charms, 


ame. 


Lieaved sofily to and fro 
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He could no more ; but stooping down 
He clasped her to his soul, 

And from the honey of her lips 
A rapturous kiss he stole : 

As hill-deer bound from bugle sound, 
Swerved Mhairi from her rest : 

It could not be : Oh yes! ‘twas he— 
She sank on Donald's breast. 


What boots to tell what then befell, 
Or how, in bridal mirth, 
Young and old did bound to music’s sound, 
Beside that simple hearth ; 
Or how the festal cup was drained 
On mountain-side and plain, 
To the healths of Mhairi Macintyre 
And faithful Donald Bane ! 
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No. VIIL—Tue tare Ducaip Srewarr. 


Ducatp Stewart was the only son 
who survived the age of infancy, of 
Dr. Matthew Stewart, professor of 
mathematics in the University of Ed- 
inburgh. He was born inthe College of 
Edinburgh, on the 22d of November, 
1753, and his health, during the first 
period of his life, was so feeble and 
precarious, that it was with more than 
the ordinary anxiety and solicitude of 
parents that his infancy was reared. 
At the age of seven he was sent to 
the High School, where he distinguish- 
ed himself by the quickness and accu- 
racy of his apprehension ; and where 
the singular felicity and spirit with 
which he caught and transfused into 
his own language the ideas of the 
classical writers, attracted the parti- 
cular remarks of his instructers. Hav- 
ing completed the customary course of 
education at this seminary, he was en- 
tered as a student at the College of 
Edinburgh. In October, 1771, he 
was deprived of his mother, and he, 
almost immediately after her death, 
removed to Glasgow, where Dr. Reid 
was then teaching those principles of 
metaphysics which it was the great 
object of his pupil’s life to inculcate 
and to expand. After attending one 
course of lectures at this seat of learn- 
ing, the prosecution of his favorite 
studies was interrupted by the declin- 
ing state of his father’s health, which 
compelled hitn, in the autumn of the 
following year, before he had reached 
the age of nineteen, to undertake the 
task of teaching the mathematical 
classes. With what success he was 
able to fulfil this duty, was sufficiently 
evinced by the event ; for with all Dr. 


Matthew Stewart’s well-merited ce 


lebrity, the number of students con- 
siderably increased under his son. As 
soon as he had completed his twenty- 
first year, he was appointed assistant 
and successor to his father, and in this 
capacity he continued to conduct the 
mathematical studies in the University, 
till his father’s death, in the year 
1785, when he was nominated to the 
vacant chair. Although this continu- 
ed, however, to be his ostensible situ- 
ation in the University, his avocations 
were more varied. In the year 1778, 
during which Dr. Adam Ferguson ac- 
companied the commissioners to Ame- 
rica, he undertook to supply his place 
in the moral philosophy class; a la- 
bor that was the more overwhelming, 
as he had for the first time given no- 
tice, a short time before his assistance 
was requested, of his intention to add 
a course of lectures on astronomy to 
the two classes which he taught as 
professor of mathematics. Such was 
the extraordinary fertility of his mind, 
and the facility with which it adapted 
its powers to such inquiries, that al- 
though the proposal was made to him 
and accepted on Thursday, he com- 
menced the course of metaphysics the 
following Monday, and continued dur- 
ing the whole of the season to think 
out and arrange in his head in the 
morning (while walking backwards 
and forwards in a small garden at- 
tached to his father’s house in the 
college,) the matter of the lecture of 
the day. The ideas with which he 
had thus stored his mind, he poured 
forth gxtempore in the course of the 
forenoon, with an eloquence and a 
felicity of illustration surpassing in 
energy and vivacity (as those who have 
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heard him have remarked) the more 
logical and better-digested expositions 
of his philosophical views, which he 
used to deliver in his maturer years. 
The difficulty of speaking for an hour 
extempore, every day, on a new sub- 
ject, for five or six months, is not 
small: but when superadded to the 
mental exertion of teaching also, dai- 
ly, two classes of mathematics, and of 
delivering, for the first time, a course 
of lectures on astronomy, it may just- 
ly be considered as a very singular in- 
stance of intellectual vigor. To this 
season he always referred as the most 
laborious of his life; and such was the 
exhaustion of the body, from the in- 
tense and continued stretch of the 
mind, that, on his departure for Lon- 
don, at the close of the academical 
session, it was necessary to lift him 
into the carriage. 

In the summer of 1783 he visited 
the continent for the first time. On 
his return from Paris, in the autumn 
of the same year, he married Helen 
Bannatine, a daughter of Neil Banna- 
tine, Esq. a merchant in Glasgow. 

In the year 1785, during which Dr. 
Matthew Stewart’s death occurred, 
the health of Dr. Ferguson rendered 
it expedient for him to discontinue his 
official labors in the University, and 
he accordingly effected an exchange 
of offices with Mr. Stewart, who was 
transferred to the class of moral phi- 
losophy, while Dr. Ferguson retired 
on the salary of mathematical profes- 
sor. In the year 1787, Mr. Stewart 
was deprived of his wife by death ; 
and, the following summer, he again 
visited the continent, in company with 
the late Mr. Ramsay of Barnton. 
These slight indications of the pro- 
gress of the ordinary occurrences of 
human life, must suffice to convey to 
the reader an idea of the connexion of 
events up to the period when Mr. 
Stewart entered on that sphere of ac- 
tion in which he laid the foundation 
of the great reputation which he ac- 
quired as a moralist and a metaphysi- 
cian. His Writings are before the 
world, and from them posterity may 
be safely left to form an estimate of 
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the excellence of his style of compo- 
sition—of the extent and variety of 
his learning and scientific attainments 
—of the singular cultivation and re- 
finement of his mind—of the purity 
and elegance of his taste—of his warm 
relish for moral and for natural beauty 
—of his enlightened benevolence to all 
mankind, and of the generous ardor 
with which he devoted himself to the 
improvement of the human species—of 
all of which, while the English lan- 
guage endures, his works will continue 
to preserve the indelible evidence. 
But of one part of his fame no memo- 
rial will remain but in the recollection 
of those who have witnessed his exer- 
tions. Asa public speaker, he was 
justly entitled to rank among the very 
first of his day ; and, had an adequate 
sphere been afforded for the display of 
his oratorical powers, his merit in this 
line alone would have sufficed to se- 
cure him a lasting reputation. Among 
those who have attracted the highest 
admiration in the senate and at the 
bar, there are still many living who 
will bear testimony to his extraor- 
dinary eloquence. The ease, the 
grace, and the dignity of his action ; 





the compass and harmony of his voice, 
its flexibility and variety of intonation, 
the truth with which its modulation 
responded to the impulse of his feel- 
ings and the sympathetic emotions of 
his audience ; the clear and perspicu- 
ous arrangement of his matter; the 
swelling and uninterrupted flow of his 
periods ; and the rich stores of orna- 
ment which he used to borrow froin 
the literature of Greece and of Rome, 
of France and of England, and to in- 
terweave with his spoken thoughts, 
with the most apposite application,— 
were perfections not any of them pos- 
sessed in a superior degree by any of 
the most celebrated orators of the age; 
nor do I believe that in any of the 
great speakers of the time (and I have 
heard them all), they were to an equal 
extent united. His own cpinions 
were maintained without over- 
weening partiality; his eloquence came 


any 


so warm from the heart, was rendered 
so impressive by the evidence which 
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The late Dugald Stewart. 


it bore of the love of truth, and was 
so free from all controversial acrimo- 
ny, that what has been remarked of 
the purity of purpose which inspired 
the speeches of Brutus, might justly 
be applied to all that he spoke and 
wrote ; for he seemed only to wish, 
without further reference to others 
than a candid discrimination of their 
errors rendered necessary, simply and 
ingenuously to disclose to the world 
the conclusions to which his reason 
had led him. In 1790, after being 
three years a widower, married 
Helen d’Arcy Cranstoun, a daughter 
of the Honorable George Cranstoun, 
—a union to which he owed much of 
the subsequent happiness of his life. 
About this time it would appear to 
have been that he first began to ar- 
range some of his metaphysical papers 
with a view to publication. At what 
period he deliberately set himself to 
think systematically on these subjects 
is uncertain. That his mind had been 
habituated to such reflections from a 
very early period is sufficiently known. 
He frequently alluded to the specula- 
tions that occupied his boyish and even 
his infant thoughts ; and the success of 
his logical and metaphysical studies 
at Edinburgh, and the Essay on 
Dreaming, which forms part of the 
first volume of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, composed while a stu- 
dent at the College of Glasgow in 
1772, at the age of eighteen, are 
proofs of the strong natural bias which 
he possessed for such pursuits. It is 
probable, however, that he did not 
follow out the inguiry as a train of 
thought, or commit many of his ideas 
to writing, before his appointment in 
1785 to the professorship of moral 
philosophy gave a necessary and steady 
direction to his investigation of meta- 
physical truth. In the year 1792 he 
first appeared before the public as an 
author, at which time the first volume 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind 
Nhile en- 


he 


was given to the world. 
gaged in this work he had contracted 


the obligation of writing the Life of 


Adam Smith, the author of the Wealth 
of Nations ; and very svon after he 
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had disembarrassed himself of his own 
labors, he fulfilled the task which he 
had undertaken. In the course of 
1793 he published the Outlines of 
Moral Philosophy. In March 1796 
he read before the Royal Society his 
account of the Life and Writings of 
Dr. Robertson, and in 1862 that of 
the Life and Writings of Dr. Reid. 
By these publications alone he con- 
tinued to be known as an author, till 
the appearance of his volume of Philo- 
sophical Essays in 1810 ;—a work to 
which a melancholy interest attaches 
in the estimation of his friends, from 
the knowledge that it was in the de- 
votion of his mind to this occupation 
that he sought a diversion to his 
thoughts from the affliction he expe- 
rienced in the death of his second and 
youngest Although, however, 
the fruits of his studies were not given 
to the world, the process of intellec- 
tual exertion was unremitted. The 
leading branches of metaphysics had 
become so familiar to his mind, that 
the lectures which he delivered very 
generally extempore, and which vari- 
ed more or less in the language and 
matter every year, seemed to cost him 
little effort; and he was thus left ina 
great degree at liberty to apply the 
larger part of his day to the prosecu- 
tion of his farther speculations. Al- 
though he had read more than most of 
those who are considered learned, his 


son. 


life, as he has himself somewhere re- 
marked, was spent much more in re- 
flecting than in reading; and so un- 
ceasing was the activity of his mind, 
and so strong his disposition to trace 
all subjects of speculation that were 
worthy to attract his interest up to 
their first principles, that all important 
objects and occurrences furnished fresh 
matter to his thoughts. The political 
events of the time suggested many of 
his inquiries into the principles of po- 
litical economy ;—his reflections on 
his occasional tours through the coun- 
try, many of his speculations on the 
picturesque, the beautiful, and the 
sublime ;—and the study of the cha- 
racters of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, and of remarkable individuals 
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with whom he happened to be thrown 
into contact, many of his most pro- 
found observations on the sources of 
the varieties and anomalies of human 
nature. The year after the death of 
his son, he relinquished his chair in the 
university, and removed to Kinneil 
House, a seat belonging to his grace 
the Duke of Hamilton, on the banks 
of the Firth of Forth, about twenty 
miles from Edinburgh, where he spent 
the remainder of his days in philoso- 
phical retirement. From this place 
were dated, in succession, the Philo- 
sophical Essays in 1810; the second 
volume of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
anan Mind in 1813; the Preliminary 
Dissertation to the Encyclopedia ; the 
continuation of the second part of the 
Philosophy in 1827 ; and finally, in 
1828, the third volume, containing the 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral 
Powers of Man,—a work which he 
completed only a few short weeks 
before his career was to close fore- 
ver. Here he continued to be visited 
by his friends, and by most foreigners 
who could procure an introduction to 
his acquaintance, till the month of 
January 1822, when a stroke of palsy, 
which nearly deprived him of the pow- 
er of utterance, ina great measure in- 
capacitated him for the enjoyment of 
any other society than that of a few 
intimate friends, in whose company he 
felt noconstraint. This great calami- 
ty, which bereaved him of the fac- 
ulty of speech, of the power of exer- 
cise, of the use of his right hand,— 
which reduced him to a state of al- 
most infantile dependence on those 
around him, and subjected him ever 
after to a most abstemious regimen,— 
he bore with the most dignified forti- 
tude and tranquillity. The malady 
which broke his health and constitu- 
tion for the rest of lis existence, hap- 
pily impaired neither any of the facul- 
ties of his mind, nor the characteristic 
vigor and activity of his understand- 
ing, which enabled him to rise supe- 
rior to the misfortune. As soon as 
his strength was sufficiently reéstab- 
lished, he continued to pursue his stu- 
dies with his wonted assiduity, to pre- 
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pare his works for the press with the 
assistance of his daughter as an ama- 
nuensis, and to avail himself with 
cheerful and unabated relish of all the 
sources of gratification which it was 
still within his power to enjoy, exhi- 
biting, among some of the heaviest in- 
firmities incident to age, an admirable 
example of the serene sunset of a well 
spent life of classical elegance and re- 
finement. In general company his 
manner bordered on reserve ; but it 
was the comitate condita gravitas, and 
belonged more to the general weight 
and authority of his character, than to 
any reluctance to take his share in the 
cheerful intercourse of social life. He 
was ever ready to acknowledge witha 
smile the happy sallies of wit ; and no 
man had a keener sense of the ludi- 
crous, or laughed more heartily at ge- 
nuine humor. His deportment and 
expression were easy and unembarrass- 
ed, dignified, elegant, and graceful. 
His politeness was equally free from 
all affectation and from all premedita- 
tion; it was the spontaneous result of 
the purity of his own taste, and of a 
heart with all the benevolent 
affections, and was characterised by a 


warm 


truth and readiness of tact that accom- 
modated his conduct with undeviating 
propriety to the circumstances of the 
present moment, and to the relative 
situation of those to whom he address- 
ed himself. 
life he had frequented the best so- 
ciety both in France and in this coun- 
try, and he had ina peculiar degree 
the air of good company. In the so- 
ciety of ladies he appeared to great 


From an early period of 


advanta 
ed understanding his conversation was 





ge ; and to women of cultivat- 


particularly acceptable and pleasing. 
The immense range of his erudition, 
the attention he had 
most every branch of philosophy, his 


bestowed on al- 


extensive acquaintance with every de- 
partment of elegant literature, ancient 
or modern, and the fund of anecdote 
and information which he had collect- 
ed in the course of his intercourse with 
the world, with respect to almost all 
the eminent men of the day, either in 
this country or in France, enabled him 
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to find suitable subjects for the enter- 
tainment of the great variety of visit- 
ers of all descriptions who at one pe- 
riod frequented his house. In his do- 
mestic circle his character appeared 
in its most: amiable light, and by his 
family he was beloved and venerated 
almost to adoration. So uniform and 
sustained was the tone of his manners, 
and so completely was it the result of 
the habitual influence of the natural 
elegance and elevation of his mind on 
his external demeanor, that when 
alone with his wife and children, it 
hardly differed by a shade from that 
which he maintained in the company 
of strangers ; for although his fond- 
ness, and familiarity, and playfulness, 
were alike engaging and unrestrained, 
he never lost anything either of his 


grace or his dignity. Asa writer of 
the English language,—as a_ public 
speaker,—as an original, a profound, 
and a cautious thinker,—as an ex- 
pounder of truth,—as an instructer of 
youth,—as an elegant scholar,—as an 
accomplished gentleman; in the ex- 
emplary discharge of the social duties, 
—in uncompromising consistency and 
rectitude of principle,—in unbending 
independence,—in the warmth and 
tenderness of his domestic affections, 
—in sincere and unostentatious piety, 
—in the purity and innocence of his 
life,—few have excelled him; and, 
take him for all in all, it will be 
difficult to find a man who to so 
many of the perfections has added 
so few of the imperfections of human 
nature. 








MR. ROTHSCHILD, THE LONDON BANKER. 


Scertic, go to the Royal Exchange 
almost any morning that you please, 
and among some score of persons, 
whose appearance will not very great- 
ly elevate your notions of the dignity 
and grace of human nature, you will 
see one, whose face and figure 
alike baffle your powers of description ; 
and his whole man and manner make 
you instinctively repeat the vulgar 
tetrastich,— 

*¢ T do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why, I cannot tell : 

The fact itself | feel full well— 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 

The thing before you stands cold, 
motionless, and apparently specula- 
tionless as the pillar of salt into which 
the avaricious spouse of the Patriarch 
was turned ; and while you start with 
wonder at what it can be or mean, 
you pursue the association, and think 
upon the fire and brimstone that were 
It is a human being of 
face. 


rained down. 
no very Apolio-like form or 
Short, squat, with its shoulders drawn 
up to its its hands delved 
into its breeches-pockets. The hue 
mixture of brickdust 
texture 


ears, and 
of its face is a 


and saffron, and the seems 


that of the skin of a dead frog. 
There is a rigidity and tension in the 
features, too, which would make you 
fancy, if you did not see that that 
were not the fact, that some one from 
behind was pinching it with a pair of 
hot tongs, and that it were either 
ashamed or afraid to tell. Eyes are 
usually denominated the windows of 
the soul ; but here you would conclude 
that the windows are false ones, or 
that there is no soul to look out at 
them. There comes not one pencil 
of light from the interior, neither is 
there one scintillation of that which 
comes from without reflected in any 
direction. The whole puts you in 
mind of **a skin to let ;”’ you 
wonder why it stands upright, without 
at least something within. By and 
by another figure comes up to it. It 
then steps two paces aside, and the 
most inquisitive glance that ever you 
saw, and a glance more inquisitive 
than you would have thought of, is 
drawn slowly out of the erewhile fix- 
ed and leaden eye, as if one were 
drawing a sword from a_scabbard. 
The visiting figure, which has the ap- 
pearance of coming by accident and 
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not by design, stops but a second or 
two; in the course of which looks are 
exchanged, which, though you cannot 
translate, you feel must be of most 
After these, the 
eyes are sheathed up again, and the 
figure resumes its stony posture. 
During the morning, numbers of visit- 
ers come, all of whom meet with a 
similar reception, and vanish in a simi-- 
lar manner ; and last of all the figure 
itself vanishes, leaving you utterly at 
a loss as to what can be its nature and 
functions. 

That singular figure is Nathan 
Myers Rothschild, the Jew, who holds 
the purse to all the kings on the Con- 
tinent, and opens or closes it just as 
he lists ; and who, upon certain occa- 
sions, has been supposed to have more 
influence in this country than the 
proudest and most wealthy of its no- 
bles—perhaps more influence than the 
two Houses of Parliament taken to- 
gether. He takes that post, to be in 
the midst of his scouts ; those visiters 
who appear to come casually, are all 
there by appointment. They com- 
municate their information, receive 
their instructions, and hasten to act ; 
and probably at each application of 
them to the grand calculating machine, 
it was willed that a million of money 
should change masters, or that a po- 
tentate who calls himself absolute, 
should alter his purpose, dismiss his 


important meaning. 


minister, or change the system of his 
politics. Ungainly as his external 
man is, and detached as it seems from 
business, and incapable of thought, it 
is the case of perhaps the most curi- 
ous, and certainly the most powerful 
calculating machine, that ever existed. 

The prodigies of calculation which 
have from time to time been exhibited, 
all sink into nothing before this one. 
They could play with numbers, ina 
manner wonderful enough, no doubt ; 
but their play was unproductive, was 
nothing but a meteor marvel to be 
soon forgot ; but this wields the purse 
of the world, and by means of that, all 
the powers in it. Along, too, with 
the intuitive magic of numbers which 
this singular being possesses, there 
must be a magic over the passions of 
men ; but what it is, or how it works, 
the possessor will not tell, and nobody 
else can. 

Even this secresy, however, forci- 
ble and fell as it is, cannot last for- 
ever. The former high priests of 
Mammon have suffered reverses, have 
been swept of all their wealth, driven 
to despair, and perished by their own 
hands; and therefore the man who 
lives upon the produce of his daily in- 
dustry, must be more happy, and may 
be more secure, than Rothschild the 
Jew, amid all his wealth and power. 
So much for the very acmé of the 
remnant of Jacob. 








EDINBURGH SESSIONAL SCHOOL.* 





The subject of education has recently received much attention in the United States, as 

_ Subj ) 
well as in other countries, and beneficial changes have been made in the methods of instruction 
practised in many places; but there is still room for great improvement, especially in our com- 


mon schools. 


If the account of the system exhibited in the Edinburgh Sessional School can 


furnish any new and useful hints to those who are desirous that education should be conducted 
on principles agreeable to reason and common sense, instead of being confined to a daily me- 
chanical task, the detestation of which by the pupil is equalled only by the folly which enjoins 
it, we shall rejoice that the following article has received in our pages an increased circulation.] 





Ler every man who wishes to do his and rapid in its effects, pay visits— 
heart good by witnessing a system of 
education, at 


one, two, three, and as many more as 
Edinburgh Sessional 


ot ong ; ; 
In this age of base, blind, 


rational in its he can, to the 
School. 


once 
principl 





s, powerful in its machinery, 


1 Institutions of Edu- 


* Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, and the other Parochi 
cation established in that City in the year 1812; with Strictures on Education in Genera 
By Jolin Wood, Esq. Edinburgh, 1828, 
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and blundering quackery, when Igno- 
rance, Folly, and Infidelity, seek to 
usurp the instruction of the young, 
such a school is deserving of especial 
admiration and support. And may it 
become the model of hundreds of 
others, all over the land—in town and 
country, till presumption and igno- 
rance be ousted from all their many 
strong-holds, or fortresses—misnam- 
ed schools—and wise Art lend her 
aid to a wiser Nature, while the 
mighty Mother, according to her own 
rules and laws, is gradually extend- 
ing and enlightening the feeling and 
the intelligence of her children, of 
high and of low degree—from hut and 
hall—bred in the lap of affluence, or 
** breathing in content 


The keen, the wholesome air of poverty, 
And drinking from the well of lowly life.” 





Let those who cannot visit the 
“dinburgh Sessional School—and 
those, too, who can—buy this little 
invaluable four-and-sixpence volume. 
We do not hesitate to say, that Mr. 
Wood is absolutely a man of genius. 
His whole spirit seems possessed by 
his beneficent scheme of education, 
of which, though not the inventer, he 
is assuredly such an improver, that his 
name will forever be united with the 
Institution now flourishing under his 
unwearied superintendence, and exhi- 
biting, throughout all its departments 
—really with no defects of much con- 
sequence that we can perceive, though 
he himself admits there may be many 
—a most beautiful exemplification in 
practice of a system which, in theory 
too, bears the indisputable marks of 
an original mind. But in this world, 
the head can achieve nothing great or 
difficult without the heart ; and nobody 
who knows Mr. Wood, either in his 
school—-for we shall call it his—or in 
his hook—(of his character elsewhere, 
amiable and-estimable as it is in all 
relations, it belongs not to us to 
speak,) does so without also knowing 
that what his head clearly conceives, 
his heart earnestly feels, and his 
hand energetically executes. Indus- 
try, perseverance, resolution, zeal, 
and enthusiasm, such as his—all ex- 
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erted, too, in such a cause—could, 
by no possibility, belong to any one 
but a good citizen, a good man, and 
a good Christian. 

Before entering on an account of 
the method of instruction pursued in 
Tue EpinsurGu Parocuiar Insti- 
ruTions, Mr. Wood, in an introduc- 
tion admirably well written, speaks 
generally of the principles on which 
that method of instruction is framed ; 
and we cannot deny ourselves the sa- 
tisfaction of quoting an excellent 
passage— 

«In al! their arrangements they 
have regarded their youngest pupil, 
not as a machine, or an irrational ani- 
imal, that must be driven, but as an 
intellectual being who may be led ; 
endowed, not merely with sensation 
and memory, but with perception, 
judgment, conscience, affections, and 
passions ; capable, to a certain de- 
gree, of receiving favorable or unfa- 
vorable impressions, of imbibing right 
or wrong sentiments, of acquiring 
good or bad habits; strongly averse 
to application, where its object is un- 
perceived or remote, but, on the other 
hand, ardently curious, and infinitely 
delighting in the display of every new 
attainment which he makes. It has, 
accordingly, been their anxious aim to 
interest no less than to task,—to make 
the pupil understand (as much as 
possible) what he is doing, no less 
than to exact from him its perform- 
ance,—familiarly to illustrate, and co- 
piously to exemplify the principle, no 
less than to hear him repeat the 
words, of a rule,—to speak to him, 
and by all means to encourage him to 
speak, in a natural language, which 
he understands, rather than in irksome 
technicalities, which the pedant might 
approve,—to keep him while in 
school not only constantly, but active- 
ly, energetically employed ,—to inspire 
him with a zeal for exceliing in what- 
ever is his present occupation, (whe- 
ther it be study or amusement,) and, 
even where he is incapable of excel- 
ling others, still, by noticing with ap- 
probation every step, however little, 
which he makes towards improvement, 
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to delight him with the consciousness 
of excelling his former self.” 

We venerate the benevolent Bell— 
he has done as much good as most 
men of his generation—but it is a 
pity he should ever have so far forgot- 
ten the necessary and inevitable im- 
perfection of all things human, as to 
have said of his system, in his Ma- 
nual, ‘that the art of man can add 
nothing to it, and take nothing from 
it.”’” Now, the Sessional School is not 
in Utopia—but in the Old Town of 
Edinburgh ; and Mr. Wood, if not 
wiser than Dr. Bell, and we do not 
say he is, is certainly much more mo- 
derate—much more modest, when 
speaking of his own achievements. 
Indeed, we have seldom, if ever, met 
so modest an enthusiastic man as Mr. 
Wood appears to be—as he is—both 
in his school and in his book. Attri- 
buting to himself—and to his worthy 
and able coadjutors—no other merit 
than that of good intentions strenuous- 
ly carried into practice, and common 
sense—he does not write a dozen 
pages without making his readers feel 
that he is no such ordinary man—but 
is gifted by nature with very rare en- 
dowments. What these are will ap- 
pear in our analysis, often in his own 
words, of his most interesting Book. 

After a candid admission that there 
are defects in the system, especially 
in the working of it, which its con- 
ductors are incessantly laboring to 
supply—he observes, that he is anxious 
to guard his readers against the erro- 
neous notion that the success of any 
seminary can ever depend entirely, or 
even principally, upon its machinery, 
or external system of arrangement. 
The systems of Bell and Lancaster 
have, by the facilities they have given 
to this department, greatly contributed 
to the cause of general education. 

«* Every judicious conductor of an 
establishment for education, accord- 
ingly, will be at the utmost pains to 
render his system in this respect as 
perfect as he can. But, when this is 
done, he will keep in remembrance, 
that the weightier matters remain be- 
hind. He will consider, that it is not 
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upon the nature of the scaffolding or 
building apparatus, however skilfully 
devised and admirably adapted to its 
own purpose, that the beauty or use- 
fulness, or stability of the future fa- 
bric is to depend ; nor will he suffer 
himself to forget, how often it has 
happened, that on the removal of the 
scaffolding, some deformity or flaw 
in the structure itself has been dis- 
closed, which the apparatus had hi- 
therto concealed from the eye of the 
spectator. From inattention to this 
fundamentally important truth, how 
large a proportion, unfortunately, of 
the schools instituted even upon the 
most justly celebrated systems, have 
been allowed to become little better 
than mere pieces of mechanism, pret- 
ty enough indeed in external appear- 
ance, but comparatively of little use, 
in which the puppets strut with won- 
drous regularity and order, and with 
all that outward ‘pomp and circum- 
stance,’ which are well calculated to 
catch a superficial observer, but in 
which all the while the mind is but 
little exerted, and of course little, if 
at all, improved.” 

There is also much sound sense in 
what Mr. Wood says about the liabi- 
lity of the scheme adopted in the 
Sessional School, to the imitation of 
injudicious and hurtful admirers. The 
servile and slavish copyist, destitute 
of sense and feeling, may imitate all 
the forms, without catching the spirit, 
and thus exhibit a miserable mockery, 
or, say rather mimicry, of the Session- 
al School scheme. For what artifi- 
cial contrivance can ever supersede 
the necessity of diligence and zeal, 
earnestness and kindliness, on the part 
of the instructer! Pupils are not au- 
tomata, neither can you cram them 
with knowledge, like turkeys with 
drummock, to fatten them into mature 
scholars. The great object of the 
Instructer is to inspire the taste for 
knowledge, and to cultivate the power 
of acquiring it. The boy who repeats 
rules by rote with a slavish precision, 
is a parrot, and will continue a parrot ; 
and of all parrots the most’ absurd is 
the methodist, who pronounces with 
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formal tone and measured cadence and 
inflection, a mere jargon of words, to 
which, of course, tha creature has ne- 
ver learned to attach the slightest sig- 
nification. Heavens! in a school, 
how palsying and deadening to the 
whole nature of youth is a dull, cold, 
lifeless routine ! 

Nothingcan be more common-place 
than remarks like these ; but people 
forget the most important common- 
places, and often continue all their 
life long to look on placidly and well- 
pleased at the most hideous and fatal 
abuses and perversions of ‘ good old 
rules’”’—all the while believing that 
they see something else, the very re- 
verse of what is before their eyes ; nor 
are they aware of the mischief done 
both to the souls and bodies of chil- 
dren, though it is as obvious as pale 
sickly faces can be, yawning jaws, 
sleepy eyes, and a general lassitude. 

But besides—Mr. Wood, hating all 
quackery, wishes that there should be 
no exaggeration of the character or 
operations of his scheme; and says, 
with much liveliness—‘* Struck with 
the alleged success of the system as 
exhibited in the Sessional School, one 
may investigate every its minutest de- 
tail with no less punctilious care than 
that of the poor savage, who, restored 
on one occasion to health by the ad- 
ministration of a particular drug, ever 
afterwards fondly treasures up in his 
memory, with a view to the recur- 
rence of a similar exigency, the re- 
collection of the day of the moon, the 
hour of the day, the position of his 
own body at the time of receiving the 
medicine, and every other little ad- 
ventitious concomitant of his case.”’ 
The application is obvious. 

Still the externals of the system are 
necessary to the preservation of its 
spirit. Neither monitors, nor all the 
_ other arrangements of Bell and Lan- 
caster for facilitating mutual instruc- 
tion, can, it is true, of themselves in- 
sure success to any seminary. But 
Mr. Wood believes that the Sessional 
School could never have attained its 
present character without them, by 


the mere operation of a purer love of 


excellence, or still purer love of know- 
ledge, or love of duty, superior to ei- 
ther. Without these no good can be 
done ; but they always need support, 
and they receive that support from 
every part of the system. 

There is another danger to which 
this method of education is exposed, 
and which it requires knowledge and 
wisdom in the instructer to guard 
against and avoid. Children must not 
be treated like men, any more than 
like machines. The mind of a child 
is wondrously powerful—far more so 
than shallow or superficial observers 
have any idea of ; but it is only pow- 
erful when exerted on the right mate- 
rials—that is, the materials which na- 
ture herself spreads out before it. 
All other nutriment is as poison. 
Children must be fed on ‘ milk, not 
on meat.” “ Above all, they must 
not be crammed,” says Mr. Wood, 
‘‘ with the strong meats” either of the 
theologian or the philosopher. 

*‘ Great care must be taken, to dis- 
tinguish between the kind of informa- 
tion and mode of communication ap- 
plicable to the younger children, and 
those which may be employed in the 
more advanced classes of the same semi- 
nary. A single year at the opening of 
life, it ought ever to be remembered, 
makes a prodigious difference in the 
capacity of the human mind. So also 
in Schools, where children are retain- 
ed till they arrive at twelve or four- 
teen years of age, a much wider 
ranze of. information may be attempt- 
ed, than would be at all proper where 
they leave it at eight or nine. Ina 
school, also, for children of the hum- 
bler ranks of life, whose whole educa- 
tion is in all probability to be confined 
within its walls, it may be advisable to 
crowd a greater quantity of useful in- 
formation into a narrow space, than 
will be either necessary or expedient, 
in the case of those more highly fa- 
vored individuals, whose circumstances 
hold out to them the prospect of a 
more protracted education, and lei- 
sure for a more gradual, extensive, 
and systematic course of study. But 
nothing, in short, can be more injuri- 
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ous to the young, draw down greater 
ridicule on any system of education, 
or give more countenance to the old 
and pernicious practice of learning by 
rote, than a teacher indulging his own 
vanity, or that of his pupils and their 
friends, by allowing them to converse, to 
read, or to write, upon subjects altoge- 
ther beyond the capacity of their years.” 

Mr. Wood also alludes to a com- 
mon,—and very silly,—even base in- 
sinuation, which one hears thrown out 
by stupid people against all new insti- 
tutions or schemes of any kind, that 
are seen working wonderfully well, 
and producing happy effects on the 
well-being of society. ‘Oh! itis all 
very well here, as long as the system 
is under the direction of Mr. So-and- 
So, for he is a singularly able man, 
and full of zeal for the success of his 
own scheme ; but depend upon it, it 
will never do generally—for where 
will you get a Mr. So-and-So in the 
town of What-do-you-call-it, or the 
village of You-know-where?” This 
is very pitiful and contemptible—yet 
not harmless—it often does evil. 
Now Mr. Wood says well, that while 
the mode of tuition in the Sessional 
School undoubtedly affords ample 
scope for the exercise, under judicious 
control, of the highest qualifications, 
it seems no less certain, that there is 
none, in which the most moderate ta- 
lents and acquirements can be employ- 
ed to greater advantage. 

But Mr. Wood is not under the ne- 
cessity of confining his appeal to ex- 
perience, in proof of the excellence of 
the scheme, of its working in the Ses- 
sional School alone—though there, we 
do verily believe, owing to his own 
admirable exertions, its working has 
heen—we shall not say wonderful— 
for we pitch our tone to his—but more 
efficient than in alinost any other semi- 
nary. But in many other establish- 
ments it has been introduced with the 
greatest and most permanent success. 
Its leading principles have been 
adopted in some private schools—in 
public schools and hospitals—and in 
domestic circles, under the tuition of 
men of the highest talents and ac- 
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quirements—of ladies instructed only 
in the ordinary branches of female 
education—of lads, whose sole educa- 
tion was obtained within the walls of 
the Sessional School—and even of 
boys, who are still themselves scholars 
in the seminary. 

All the Edinburgh Parochial Insti- 
tutions, of which the Sessional School 
now forms an important branch, deriv- 
ed their appropriate origin from our 
Church. In the winter of 1812 the 
streets of our city were the scenes of 
atrocious riot and bloodshed—and a 
lamentable disclosure was then made 
of the extent of the depravity of the 
youthful population. The clergy 
looked to stem the torrent of vice by 
the best—the only means—the educa- 
tion—especially the religious educa- 
tion, of the poor. Dr. Inglis, ever 
alive to the promotion of every plan 
for the good of his fellow-creatures, 
suggested a committee, consisting of 
Drs. Davidson, Brunton, and Fle- 
ming—and the committee sent to the 
consideration of their brethren the 
scheme which they had prepared. 

‘*« By this scheme a school was to 
be opened in each of the parishes of 
the city, for the Religious Instruction, 
on the Lord’s Day, of the children of 
the poor, under a teacher to be spe- 
cially appointed for that purpose by 
the kirk-session of the parish, who was 
also to accompany his pupils to the 
parish church during the hours of di- 
Vine service, at least in those parishes, 
where the church contained sufficient 
accommodation for their reception ; 
the expense to be defrayed by an 
annual contribution from the inha- 
bitants; and the whole to be under 
the superintendence of ten Directors, 
five of whom to be Ministers and five 
Elders, being a minister, or elder, 
from each kirk-session, to be appoint- 
ed according to a mode of rotation 
thereby prescribed.” 

Scarcely had the teachers entered 
upon their duties, when it was found— 
hear this, all men—it was found, that 
even in the metropolis of Scotland— 
the land that has so long prided her- 
self (pride is blind) on being the very 
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Land of Knowledge—* the Nation of 
Gentlemen’’—a very large number of 
the pupils admitted into these schools 
—could not read! To correct this 
evil, it was resolved that a new 
school should be annexed to the paro- 
chial institutions—that five scholars 
should be admitted into it from each 
session gratis—and that ten more 
should have a preferable right of ad- 
mission, on payment of the school-fee, 
which was fixed at 6d. a-month. 
The Daily School was opened in 
Leith Wynd, under the name of THe 
EpINBURGH SEssiONAL SCHOOL. 

This school was modelled on the 
system of Lancaster, though in many 
things it wisely deviated from it, and 
so it continued for two years or more, 
during all of which time, much labor 
and pains were bestowed upon it—and 
successfully bestowed—by the amiable 
and able secretary, Dr. Brunton. 

In April, 1815, that gentleman re- 
ported to the Directors, that a narrow 
inspection of the Central School, Lon- 
don, had convinced him that many 
parts of the system of Dr. Bell might 
be introduced with great advantage 
into the school in Leith Wynd. He, 
and Dr. Andrew Thompson, who, on 
all eccasions, has given the Institution 
his warmest support, and judiciously, 
strenuously, and successfully exerted 
himself, with all his great abilities, in 
the cause of Education all over Scot- 
Jand, were requested to consult with 
Dr. Bell, who gave them many highly 
useful suggestions, afterwards carried 
into execution by the Secretary and 
Dr. Thompson, both of whom, in order 
to assist the teacher in accomplishing 
that object, gave for some time their 
daily attendance 
In 1818 some farther improvements 


in the school-room. 
were made in consequence of an insti- 
tution of a Madras School at St. 
drews. 


An- 


In the course of the winter of 1819- 
20, Mr. Wood, during 
of some duties of charity—became ac- 


the discharge 


quainted with this school, while under 
the very Mr. 
Bathgate, now one of the burgh teach- 
ers in Peebles. 


able management of 


‘«‘While we were thus employed, 
very serious doubts used frequently to 
come across our mind, whether we 
were doing all the good, which others 
were perhaps too easily inclined to 


imagine. The children were taught, 
indeed, to read, but the doubt was, 
whether they had been made such 


masters of their own language, as in 
future life to give them any pleasure 
in reading, or to enable them to de- 
rive much profit from it. They had 
learned their catechism, but were they 
much wiser with regard to the truths 
which it contained? The Bible was 
read, as a task, but was it not also, 
like a task, forgotten? The more we 
inquired into the actual condition of 
the lower orders, the more we were 
convinced, that reading, together with 
spelling out the meaning of what they 
read, was too formidable an attempt 
to be frequently resorted to by them ; 
and that even of those who did read, 
few had recourse to the books calcu- 
lated to give them the most useful in- 
struction, because they were unable to 
understand their language ; while most 
resorted to works of a lighter and un- 
fortunately of a less unexceptionable 
kind, which they found it not so diffi- 
cult to comprehend. This evil called 
loudly for a remedy, which the meagre 
explanations, introduced along with 
the other practices of the Madras 
system, (however useful to a certain 
limited extent,) did not supply. We 
therefore felt an extremely strong 
anxiety to give the school more of an 
intellectual tone, not only in order to 
enable the pupils better to understand 
what they read there, but also to 
give them a taste for profitable read- 
ing, and make them understand what- 
ever they should afterwards have oc- 
casion to read. The task did not ap- 
pear to us to be without difficulty, nor 
were we unconscious of the presump- 
tuous nature of any such attempt upon 
our part. Still, however, if we left it 
untried, the opportunity which we 
now possessed, of doing something, 
however little, in this way, might be 
entirely lost. Were we to content 
ourselves with proposing the scheme 
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to others, it might, and in all probabi- 
lity would, be treated as visionary. 
We, therefore, resolved silently to do 
our best. And so silently indeed, and 
with so little stir did the thing pro- 
ceed, that neither the Directors, nor 
even the masters, knew what was go- 
ang on, till they heard the children of 
the highest class, to whom we first 
confined our attempt, answering ques- 
tions of an unusual nature. In the 
-commencement of the attempt, we re- 
»ceived even far stronger proofs, than 
we had at all previously anticipated, 
of its extreme necessity. We found, 
that we had by no means formed an 
adequate conception of the gross mis- 
apprehensions into which even the 
ablest of our children fall, regarding 
the meaning of what they read. We 
saw of course still more strongly the 
necessity of perseverance ; and, in 
order the better to accomplish our 
object, we, with the cordial approba- 
‘tion of the Directors, compiled a new 
school-book, better adapted to our 
purpose, than the highest one at that 
Jime in use. Ags soon as it was suffi- 
ciently proved, that the plan was both 
practicable and beneficial, a series of 


Song.—Letter from Paris. 


works was prepared for the same pur- 
pose, and with the like approbation. 
The result is well known to all who are 
acquainted with the school. We 
shall only now remark, that those who 
imagine, that it was from the first an- 
ticipated by us in its full extent, pay 
a compliment to our discernment, to 
which we feel that we have no just 
claim. A far more moderate degree 
of success was all we then ventured 
to expect, and an insurance to that 
extent would have amply satisfied us. 

‘« Along with the improvements in the 
reading department, we were at the 
utmost pains also to give additional 
life to that of arithmetic. Perhaps 
we should rather say, that our labors 
in the latter department took the pre- 
cedency, for it was in this that there 
originally appeared to us most neces- 
sity for some additional incentive, and 
it was through this medium that ener- 
gy was first infused into the pupils, 
which afterwards pervaded every de- 
partment. Soon afterwards, also, 
grammar and geography were intre- 
duced, in a manner that will here- 
after be explained.” 


(To be continued.) 





On! leave me to my sorrow, 
For my heart is oppress’d to-day ; 
Oh! leave me,—and to-morrow 
Dark shadows may pass away : 
There’s a time when all that grieves us 
Is felt with a deeper gloom : 
There's a time when Hope deceives us, 
And we dream of bright days to come. 


In winter, from the mountain 
The stream in a torrent flows ; 
In summer, the same fountain 
Is calm as a child's repose : 


Thus, in grief, the first pangs wound us, 
And tears of despair gush on ; 

Time brings forth new tlowers around us, 
And the tide of our grief is gone ! 

Then heed not my pensive hours, 
Nor bid me be cheerful now ; 

Can sunshine raise the flowers 
That droop on a blighted bough ? 

The lake in the tempest wears not 
The brightness its slumber wore ; 

The heart of the mourner cares not 
For joys that were dear before. 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


January 27th, 1829. 
Tue ball given by son altesse la 
Duchesse de Berri has, in some de- 
gree, given a variety to conversation ; 
and instead of being asked, ‘Is it 
not very cold?’’—* What horrid 


weather !”’ one hears a detailed ac- 
count of the costume worn by her 
royal 


drilles she danced, who appeared her 


highness, the number of qua- 


favorite cavaliers (for princesses are 
allowed a plurality), the name of the 
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The Music 


gentleman who leaned over her chair 
at supper, the color of his hair, the 
form of his moustache, how his cravat 
was tied, the exact measure of his 
waist, the words he addressed to the 
duchess, her reply, and a thousand 
anecdotes suited to fashionable gossip. 
The féte was most brilliant. The 
walls of the palace were decorated 
with the richest tapestry, and the cor- 
ridors lined with orange trees laden 
with their fruit, ever-greens, roses, 
and even lilies, in blossom; so that 
January and May were united. 
L’homme le plus aimable was his Ma- 
jesty Charles X.; he, however, only 
remained until half-past eleven. 
French ladies pretend that no one is 
si charmant, si galant; for that he al- 
ways forgets the king, and only re- 
members the courtier, when he is in 
society. A supper of eighteen hun- 
dred covers was served at one, and 
lasted until five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The entertainment, I under- 
stand, cost eighty thousand francs. 
The duchess sent ten thousand francs 
to the poor on the following day. 
There are at present few decided 
mendicants to be seen in the streets of 
Paris; distress, nevertheless, is greater 
than ever, but it reigns amidst the 
better classes, who ‘to beg are 
ashamed.’? The number of soi-disant 
gentlemen who are out of employment, 
and who can only live by ways and 
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means, is incalculable. It happens 
also that men well-dressed often stop 
the passer-by to ask assistance. 
Now it is the fashion to write and 
speak of the misery of humanity ; yet, 
I believe few, if any, care to be of 
service to others, though all wish to 
get credit for benevolence—there is 
no poet or prose writer of the age 
who does not pretend to sympathy : 
but one would wish to see actions 
instead of words, as proofs of the sin- 
cerity of the speaker. 

Last night an officer of the Guards 
was given a cold bath by some rob- 
bers, who had previously taken his 
watch from him; fortunately, the 
part of the Seine into which they 
threw him was close to hot baths, and 
he was in consequence saved. 

A restaurateur has offered to feed 
five hundred people for two sous 
a-head, by means of the vapor arising 
from his stews, soups, and pasties : 
he pretends that he can by this means 
live eight days without eating ; and 
that such unsubstantial diet may equal- 
ly support the poorer classes. 

The theatres are tolerably well at- 
tended; few, however, go for the 
performances, but rather as a rendez- 
vous to see and be seen; and, to kill 
time, I hear that private theatricals 
are to be established, that tickets are 
to be paid for, and the money collect- 
ed to be applied to charitable purposes ! 








THE MUSIC 


Ar the midnight hour, when the spell of sleep 
Hath tranquilly hushed even sorrow’ssigh, 

When the bounding spirit awhile shakes off 
The chain of its earthly slavery— 


To a fairy land—to a land of dreams— 
Unshackled Fancy then wings her flight 5 
And again with raptured eye beholds 
The long-faded Eden of past delight. 


Lo! the same bright faces are smiling there, 
a : f 
That smiled in the sunny morn of youth; 


And hearts that were our's, to the pang of 


death, 
Are pledging anew their vows of truth ! 


And voices, sweet voices! are warbling still 


Thesong that we heard in childhood’s day, 

When over the mountains we roamed with 
those 

Who the flood of years hath swe ptaway 


OF DREAMS. 


But oft on the dreamer’s ear there steals 
The song of a purer world than this— 
Soft breathings of peace, that the spirit 

deems 
A greeting of love from the home of bliss. — 


Strains of joy, from hearts that have reach- 
ed a shore 
Where the tides of bitterness never flow— 
Ay, holy greetings of quenchless love 
To the plighted ones they have left be- 
low! 


Oh, would from such dream we might ne- 
ver awnke, 
Till the night of this dark life were 


o eT 
Till the day, to which no night will suc- 
ceed, 
Summon death's dull sleepers to sleep no 
more ! 
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THE COLOSSEUM. 


On Wednesday, January 14th, that 
extraordinary and magnificent build- 
ing, the Colosseum, was opened to the 
public. To the painful circumstances 
which induced its enterprising projec- 
tor to take this sudden, and indeed 
somewhat premature, step, we will 
no further advert, than by expressing 
our earnest hope, or rather our con- 
viction, that those circumstances will 
not be permitted to prevent, or even 
to delay, the completion of an under- 
taking which it must have required a 
most powerful imagination to conceive, 
and rare talents and ingenuity, as well 
as irrepressible energy and indefatiga- 
ble perseverance, to bring into its 
present advanced state. It would be 
disgraceful to a country like England, 
should any difficulty be found in pro- 
curing the few thousands of pounds 
which may be necessary for the pur- 
pose. 

It happens very fortunately that the 
part of Mr. Hornor’s plan which is 
beyond all doubt the most valuable 
and important, is the part in which 
the greatest progress has been made. 
We allude to the panoramic view of 
London. Tasteful as all the accesso- 
ries will, we are persuaded, be, and 
manifold and curious as are the re- 
sources and expedients by which their 
great and beautiful variety will be ui- 
timately accomplished, we cannot but 
consider them to be as subordinate, 
when put in competition with this, the 
principal object, as the attendants of a 
court are to the monarch whom they 
serve, or the satellites of Jupiter to the 
orb round which they are revolving. 
To the panorama, therefore, our at- 
tention shall in the present instance be 
chiefly devoted. 

In the first place, it is by far the 
largest picture that ever was painted. 
The diameter of the circle of canvass 
is a hundred and thirty-four feet, and 
it is sixty feet from the floor to the 
springing of the dome—making about 
twenty-four thousand square feet: at 


the bottom there are nearly four 
thousand more square feet of canvass, 
curving inwards ; and at the top there 
are fifteen thousand square feet of 
plaster, on which the sky is represent- 
ed—forming, in all, a painted superfi- 
cies of above forty thousand square 
feet! Great, however, as is the size 
of this leviathan of art, its size is its 
least The effect 
which it produces upon the spectator, 
when, after he has ascended the first 
flight of the spiral staircase which is 
constructed in the middle of the build- 
ing, and entered the principal gallery, 
— it bursts upon his astonished eye, it 
is impossible adequately to describe. 
His first impression is that it is nature 
—that it is the stupendous scene it- 
self—at which he is and 
some moments of recollection and re- 


recommendation. 


looking ; 


flection are necessary to convince him 
that he is only ‘mocked with art.” 
In one respect, the imitation actually 
transcends the reality. Even on the 
finest day, there is almost always 
some portion of the immense horizon 
that ought to be visible from the top 
of St. Paul’s—an horizon@ef above a 
hundred and twenty miles in circum- 
ference—obscured by mist. Now, in 
the picture, although there is quite 
enough of atmosphere and of vapor, 
not anything is permitted to be entire- 
ly hidden by them; and it would be 
necessary to make a number of visits 
to the top of St. Paul’s to obtain as 
clear and complete a notion of the 
surrounding objects and country, as 
that which is here to be acquired at 
There is scarcely a field, or a 
tree, or a from St. 
Paul’s can be seen, which is not in- 
troduced ; and not merely introduced, 
but introduced with a scrupulous at- 
tention to accuracy ; and yet, so ad- 


once, 


hovel, which 


mirably has the general effect been 
consulted, that these minute features, 
instead of injuring, appear to be es- 
sentially beneficial to it. 

Amidst so much excellence it is 
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difficult to make any selection ; or we 


should say that one of the passages of 


this great work with which we were 
most fascinated was the view of the 
majestic Thames, winding its graceful 
course through the various bridges by 
which it is spanned, from Putney to 
London. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more beautiful than that 
portion of the river, and of the adja- 
cent buildings, including Lambeth 
Palace, Westminster Abbey and Hall, 
the Adelphi, Somerset House, the 
Temple, &c., which extends from 
Vauxhall to a little below Blackfriars. 
Sunny gleams and reflections on the 
water, painted with great care and 
happiness, constitute this the princi- 
pal focus of the light of the picture. 
«England’s mighty heart,” with its 
numerous veins and arteries—her vast 
and magnificent metropolis, with all 
its venerable churches, noble palaces, 
ancient halls, public hospitals, spacious 
squares, populous streets, splendid 
theatres, extensive docks, commodi- 
ous markets, pleasant parks, and flow- 
ery gardens, occupies the lower por- 
tion of the canvass, and may be ex- 
amined for hour after hour, and day 
after day, with a delight and wonder 
perpetually increasing. For our own 
parts, we have dwelt upon it until we 
forgot that what we were gazing at 
was only ‘a plane, variously colored ;”” 
and ardently longed to have our old 
and sagacious friend Asmodeus at our 


elbow, that we might know a little of 


what was going on under some of the 
countless roofs which were spread out 
beneath us. What an inexhaustible 
subject of contemplation! Dull, in- 
deed, must be that imagination which 
it would not excite. 

The nearer buildings are remarka- 
bly fine. Of these the new Post- 
Office is one of the principal ; and is 
a most elahorate and masterly repre- 
sentation of that beautiful edifice. 
And this leads us to express our ad- 
miration of the knowledge and skill 
with which, on a concave surface, the 
various lines intended to represent 
straight forms, have been drawn, so as 
completely to fulfil the desired pur- 
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pose. To do this, it is evident that 
the simple processes of the scene- 
painter or the architectural draftsman 
would be quite inadequate. The 
closest objects are the lofty campanile 
towers of St. Paul’s. On the can- 
vass they are actually forty feet high ; 
and they are painted with a force, and 
a truth, and an attention to details, 
which render them perfectly decep- 
tive. All that surprises us while we 
are looking at them is, that so long a 
time elapses without the sonorous 
striking of the great clock. 

We must not omit to mention the 
sky. Without being monotonous, the 
gradations in it are managed with so 
much art and delicacy, that they do 
not force themselves upon the eye, or 
attract it injuriously from the grand 
scene below. A friend of ours, who 
accompanied us in our visit to the 
Colosseum, exclaimed, after we had 
quitted the building, ‘* God bless me! 


I forgot to look at the sky.” It was 
the greatest compliment which he 
could pay the painter. It proved 


that, like a skilful hack-ground to a 
portrait, the sky did its duty, without 
becoming obtrusive. 

More than half the picture is com- 
pleted ; the remainder is so consider- 
ably advanced, that all the difficulties 
are surmounted; and a few weeks of 
vigorous application would suffice to 
finish the whole. 

We must now say a few words with 
respect to the manner in which, and 
the individuals by whom, this great 
work, as far as it has hitherto gone, 
has accomplished. To Mr. 
Hornor belongs exclusively the honor 
of the original conception. The sin- 
gular ability and fearlessness which he 
manifested in making his drawings 
from his little fragile hut, raised upon 
slight and tottering poles above the 
elevation of the cross of St. Paul’s ; 
his determined perseverance, his 
‘« hair-breadth ‘scapes,”’ and the ulti- 
mate completion of his task, are fresh 
in the recollection of almost every 
one. Having rendered these drawings 
as correct as repeated efforts and the 
best instruments could render them, 


been 
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Mr. Hornor proceeded still further to 
rectify them, by visiting and examin- 
ing all those features of the extensive 
scene, respecting the exact form and 
situation of which he entertained any 
doubt. Having thus amassed a col- 
lection of drawings of unprecedented 
fidelity and minuteness, the next ob- 
ject was to erect the building of which 
the picture to be painted from them 
was to constitute the chief ornament. 
The building having been erected, the 
canvass for the picture was prepared. 
Its dimensions we have already men- 
tioned. It was suspended at the dis- 
tance, towards the base of the building, 
of three feet from the wall, all round. 
The transfer of the outlines from the 
drawings to the canvass was then under- 
taken by Mr. E. T. Parris; agentleman 
possessed, not only of great talent as 
an artist, but also of extraordinary in- 
genuity as a mechanician; and in the 


selection of whom it would seem as if 


Mr. Hornor had been guided by ob- 
serving his congenial energy, enthusi- 
asm, and diligence. 
squares, Mr. Parris, in December, 
1825, began to draw in the outlines 
with chalk, on a scale sixteen times 
larger each way, or, in other words, 
two hundred and fifty-six times the 
size of the originals. This was a 
work of much labor, and demanding 
close attention; but it was, neverthe- 
less, completed in the following April. 
The painting, which is in oil, was 
then commenced. It was evident that 
Mr. Parris’s single hand, or rather his 
two hands (for he is ambidextrous) 
must be unequal to so extensive an 
undertaking. © Mr. Hornor therefore 
engaged several artists to assist him. 
But, although most of them were men 
of high and acknowledged powers, 
yet, owing in a great measure to their 
being entirely unaccustomed to their 
new occupation, their progress was 
slow, and, which was worse, by no 
means satisfactory, In fact, it was a 
kind of Dutch concert, in which every 
performer was playing a distinct and 
separate tune. Each also was anx- 
ious that his allotment, whatever it 
might be, should be conspicuous ; like 


By means of 
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some Rosencrantz or Guildenstern, 
seeking to render his character as 
prominent and effective as that of 
Hamlet. One individual, a lover of 
independence, and resolved not to be 
classed with the imitatores, servum 
pecus, made the smoke from his chim- 
neys proceed in a direction directly 
opposite to that of his neighbor; an- 
other, an equal admirer of originality, 
lighted up the building on which he 
was employed by a sun-beam from the 
north. The great change, almost 
amounting to that of enamel colors 
when they undergo the process of vi- 
trification, which occurred in the ap- 
parent hue of the various pigments, 
according to the situation in which 
they were placed, was likewise a 
fruitful source of perplexity. Bricks, 
that were intended to be red, looked 
blue ; and slates, that were intended 
to be blue, looked red. By degrees 
the picture began to assume the ap- 
pearance of one of those patch-work 
quilts which show that the industry 
of our great-grandmothers predominat- 
ed over their taste. The consequence 
of all this was, that in several cases 
it was necessary to re-paint what had 
been done, and in every instance ma- 
terially to modify it ; and that, event- 
ually, Mr. Parris, having trained up 
several house-painters for the purpose, 
determined, with their assistance in 
the more laborious parts of the task, 
to execute the whole himself. The 
delightfully harmonious result proves 
the wisdom of his decision. 

In addition to the numerous previ- 
ous studies of aérial perspective and 
general effect which Mr. Parris made 
from St. Paul’s itself, to the prodi- 
gious extent of surface to be covered, 
and to the multiplicity and complexity 
of the objects to be introduced, there 
was the great difficulty of getting at 
the canvass, in order to be able to 
paint upon it at all. Here Mr. Par- 
ris’s mechanical ingenuity became ex- 
ceedingly serviceable to him. He 
devised all kinds of light scaffoldings, 
bridges, and platforms. | Sometimes 
he was supported from the floor by 
two or three long and slender spars, 
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which vibrated with every motion of 
his arm ; sometimes he was suspended 
by cords from the roof, swinging like 
Shakspeare’s celebrated samphire- 
gatherer. It must require strong 
nerves to remain passively in such 
situations ;—how much more to be 
able freely to exercise all the facul- 
ties both of mind and of body in 
them! Nor was the danger imagina- 
ry. On two occasions Mr. Parris fell 
from a considerable height; but, for- 
tunately, in neither did he suffer any 
serious injury. 

This is a great and wonderful pro- 
duction. Ours is an age of luxury ; 
but let us hope that luxury for once 
may not be the herald of decay. We 
heartily wish the success of Mr. Hor- 
nor complete, and that when through 
perils as numerous as those in the 
Apostolic list, he has put the last 
touch to his astonishing work, he may 
have nothing to do but rest from his 
labors, and enjoy the rich fruits of 
the paradise he has created. 

We must take leave of this under- 
taking for the present. We will 





now only add, that, besides the great 
point of attraction noticed above, the 
place is intended to put forth a 
variety of others, in the form of a vast 
saloon for the reception of works of 
art; numerous conservatories filled 
with rare and curious plants ; aviaries ; 
reading and refreshment rooms ; a lit- 
tle suite of apartments forming a fac- 
simile of the interior of a Swiss dwell- 
ing ; and, out of doors, winding walks 
through grounds laid out with elabo- 
rate art, to represent different kinds 
of romantic scenery, interspersed with 
grottoes, waterfalls, &. The extent 
occupied by the requisite buildings, 
&c. is, as we are informed, little short 
of five acres. The whole are in very 
forward progress; sufficiently so in- 
deed to almost ensure their ultimate 
completion ;—which makes us_ the 
more regret, either the sad necessity, 
or the mistaken policy—whichever it 
may be—that has permitted a single 
visiter to penetrate the arcana of this 
spot, till the whole could have burst up- 
on the world in the full completeness 
of its mimic wonders and attractions. 
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SADNESS AND MIRTH. 


BY MRS. 


HEMANS. 








“« Nay, these wild fits of uncurb’d laughter 


Athwart the gloomy tenor of your mind 
As it has lower’d of late, so keenly cast, 
Unsuited seem and strange.” 





** © nothing strange ! 


Didst thou ne’er see the swallow’s veering breast 
Winging the air beneath some murky cloud 

In the sunn’d glimpses of a troubled day, 

Shiver in silvery brightness ? 

Or boatman’s oar, as vivid lightning flash 

In the faint gleam, that like a spirit’s path 
Tracks the still waters of some sullen lake ? 





O gentle friend ! 


Chide not her mirth, who was sad yesterday, 
And may be so to-morrow !’—JoOAaNNA BAILLIE. 





Yr met at the stately feasts of old, 

When the bright wine foam’d in sculptured gold, 
Sadness and Mirth! ye were mingled there 

With the sound of the lyre in the scented air ; 
As the cloud and the lightning are blent on high, 
Ye mixed in the gorgeous revelry. 


For there hung o'er those banquets of yore a gloom, 
A thought and a shadow of the tomb ; 

It save to the flute-notes an under-tone, 

To the rose a coloring not its own, 
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To the breath of the myrtle a mournful power— 
Sadness and Mirth ! ye had each your dower ! 


Ye met when the triumph swept proudly by, 
With the Roman eagles through the sky ! 

1 know that e’en then, in his hour of pride, 
The soul of the mighty within him died, 
That the void in his bosom lay darkly still, 
Which the music of victory might never fill ! 


Thou wert there, O Mirth! swelling on the shout, 
Till the temples like echo-caves rang out ; 

Thine were the garlands, the songs, the wine, 

All the rich voices in air were thine, 

The incense, the sunshine—but, Sadness ! thy part 


. ° . ’ 
Deepest of all, was the victor's heart ! 


Ye meet at the bridal with flower and tear; 
Strangely and wildly ye meet by the bier! 

As the gleam from a sea-bird’s white wing sied, 
Crosses the storm in its path of dread, 

As a dirge meets the breeze of a summer-sky— 
Sadness and Mirth! so ye come and fly ! F 


Ye meet in the Poet’s haunted breast— 

Darkness and rainbow alike its guest ! 

When the breath of the vioiet is out in Spring, 
When the woods with the wakening of music ring, 
O’er his dreamy spirit your currents puss, 

Like shadow and sunlight o’er mountain-grass, 
When will your parting be, Sadness and Mirth ? 
Bright stream a dark one! Oh! never on earth! 
Never while triumphs and tombs are so near, 
While Death and Love walk the same dim sphere 
While tlowers unfold where the storm may sweep, 
While the heart of man is a soundless deep ! 


’ 


Sut there smiles a land, O ye troubled pair! 
Where ye have no part in the summer-air, 

Far trom the breathings of changeful skics, 

Over the seas and the graves it lies, 

Where the day of the hghtning and cloud is done, 


And Joy reigus alone, as the lonely sun! 





ROVER. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 





Rover is now about six years old. 
He was born half a year before our 
eldest girl; and is accordingly looked 
upon as a kind of elder brother by the 
children. He isa small, beautitul li- 
ver-colored spaniel, but not one of 
your goggle-eyed Blenheim breed. 
He is none of your lap dogs. No, 
Rover has a soul above that. You 
may make him your friend, but he 
scorns to be a pet. No one can see 
him without admiring him, and no one 
can know him without loving him. 
He is as regularly inquired after as 
any other member of the family ; for 
who that has ever known Rover can 
forget him? He has an instinctive 


perception of his master’s friends, 
to whom he metes out his caresses in 
the proportion of their attachment to 
the chiet object of his affections. When 
I return from an absence, or when he 
meets an old friend of mine, or of his 
own (which is the same thing to him) 
his ecstacy is unbounded : he tears and 
curvets about the room as if mad ; and 
if out of doors, he makes the welkin 
ring with his clear and joyous note. 
When he sees a young person in com- 
pany he immediately selects him for 
a play fellow. He fetches a stick, 
coaxes him out of the house, drops it 
at his feet; then retiring backwards, 
barking, plainly indicates his desire to 
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have it thrown for him. He is never 
tired of his work. Indeed, I fear, 
poor fellow, that his teeth, which al- 
ready show signs of premature decay, 
have suffered from the diversion. But 
though Rover has a soul for fun, yet 
he is a game dog too. There is nota 
better cocker in England. In fact he 
delights in sport of every kind, and if 
he cannot have it with me, he will 
have it on his own account. He fre- 
quently decoys the greyhounds out 
and finds hares for them. Indeed he 
has done me some injury in this way, 
for if he can find a pointer loose, he 
will, if possible, seduce him from his 
duty, and take him off upon some law- 
less excursion ; and it is not till after 
an hour’s whistling and hallooing that 
I sce the truants sneaking round to 
the back door, panting and smoking, 
with their tails knitted up between 
their legs, and their long dripping 
tongues depending from their watery 
mouths—he the most bare-faced cai- 
tiff of the whole. In general, howe- 
ver, he will have nothing to say to the 
canine species, for notwithstanding 
the classification of Buffon, he consi- 
ders he has a prescriptive right to as- 
sociate with man. He is, in fact, 
rather cross with other dogs ; but with 
children he is quite at home, doubt- 
less reckoning himself about on a le- 
vel with them in the scale of rational 
Every boy in the village 
knows his name, and I often catch 
him in the street with a posse of little, 
dirty urchins playing around him. 
But he is not quite satisfied with this 
kind of company ; for, if taking a walk 
with any of the family, he will only 
just acknowledge his plebeian play- 
fellow with a simple shake of the tail : 
equivalent to the distant nod which a 
patrician school-boy bestows on the 
town-boy 


beings. 


school-fellow whom he 


chances to meet when in company 
with his aristocratical relations. The 
only approach to bad feeling that I 
ever discovered in Rover is a slight 
disposition to jealousy ; but this in him 
is more a virtue than a vice; for it 
Springs entirely from affection, and 


has nothing mean or malicious in it. 


One instance will suffice to show how 
he expresses this feeling. One daya 
little stray dog attached himself to me 
and followed me home ; I took him in- 
to the house and had him fed, intend- 
ing to keep him until 1 could discover 
the owner. For this act of kindness 
the dog expressed thanks in the usual 
way. Rover, although used to play 
the truant, from the moment the little 
stranger entered the premises, never 
quitted us till he saw him fairly off. 
His manner towards us became more 
ingratiating than usual, and he seemed 
desirous, by his assiduities and atten- 
tions, to show us that we stood in need 
of no other favorite or companion. 
But at the same time he showed no 
animosity whatever towards his sup- 
posed rival. Here was reason and 
refinement too. Besides the friends 
whom he meets in my house, Rover 
also forms attachments of his ownsdin 
which he shows great discrimination. 
It is not every one who offers him a 
bone that he will trust as a friend. 
He has one or two intimate acquaint- 
ances in the village whom he regular- 
ly visits, and where in case of any re- 
missness on the part of the cook, he 
is sure to find a plate of meat. Rover 
is a most feeling, sweet dispositioned 
dog ;—one instance of his affection and 
kindheartedness I cannot omit. He 
had formed an attachment to a labor- 
er, Who worked about my garden, and 
would frequently follow kim to his 
home, where he was caressed by the 
wile and children. It happened that 
the poor wife was taken ill and died. 
The husband was seriously afflicted, 
and showed a feeling above the com- 
mon. At this time I observed that 
Rover had quite lost his spirits, and 
appeared to pine. Seeing him in this 
state one day, when in company with 
the widowed: laborer, and thinking in 
some measure to divert the poor fel- 
low’s thoughts from his own sorrows, 
I remarked to him the state that Ro- 
ver was in, and asked him if he could 
guess the cause. “ He is fretting after 
Poor Peggy,” was his reply, giving 
vent at the same time to a flood of 
tears. 
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GARDENS. 


WELL do we remember our early love 
of gardens. Our enthusiasm was then 
unaffected and uninfluenced by great 
examples ; we had neither heard nor 
read of Lord Bacon nor Sir William 
Temple, nor any other illustrious writ- 
er on gardening ; but this love was the 
pure offspring of our own mind and 
heart. Planting and_ transplanting 
were our delight ; the seed which our 
tiny hands let fall into the bosom of 
the earth, we almost watched peeping 
through little clods, after the kind and 
quickening showers of spring ; and we 
regarded the germinating of an up- 
turned bean with all the surprise and 
curiosity of our nature. As we grew 
in mind and stature, we learned the 
lottier lessons of philosophy, and 
threw aside the ‘‘ Pocket Gardener,” 
for the sublime chapters of Bacon and 
Temple ; and as the stream of life 
carried us into its vortex, we learned 
to contemplate their pages as the liv- 
ing parterres of a garden, and their 
bright imageries as fascinating flow- 
ers. As we journeyed onward through 
the busy herds of crowded cities, we 
jearned the holier influences of gar- 
dens in reflecting that a garden has 
been the scene of man’s birth—his 
fall—and proffered redemption. 

It would be difficult to find a sub- 
ject which has been more fervently 
treated by poets and philosophers, 
than the love of gardens. In old 
Rome, poets sang of their gardens. 
But the passion for gardening, which 
evidently came from the East, never 
prevailed much in Europe till the times 
of the religious orders, who greatly 
improved it. 

Lord Bacon appears to have done 
more towards encouraging the taste 
for gardens than any other writer, and 
his essay is too well known to admit 
of quotation. Sir William Temple 
has, however, many eloquent passages 
in his writings, in one of which he 
*‘jnclination of 
of philosophers, 


calls gardening the 


kings, the choice 


and the common favorite of public and 
private men ; a pleasure of the great- 
est, and the care of the meanest ; and, 
indeed, an employment and a posses- 
sion, for which no man is too high or 
too low.”? Gerade asks his courteous 
and well-willing readers—‘‘ Whither 
do all men walk for their honest re- 


creation, but where the earth has 
most beneficially painted her face 
with flourishing colors ? and what 


season of the year more longed for 
than the spring, whose gentle breath 
entices forth the kindly sweets, and 
makes them yield their fragrant 
smells ?”’—Sir William Temple says 
Epicurus studied, exercised, and 
taught his philosophy in his garden. 
Milton, we know, passed many hours 
together in his garden at Chalfont ; 
Cowley poured forth the greatness of 
his soul in his rural retreat at Chert- 
sey ; and Lord Shaftesbury wrote his 
‘¢ Characteristics” at a delightful spot 
near Reigate. Pope, in one of his 
letters, says, “I am in my garden, 
amused and easy; this is a scene 
where one finds no disappointment ;” 
—and within the same neighborhood, 
Thomson 


«« Sung the Seasons and their change.” 


Beauty and health are the attributes 
of gardening. In illustration of the 
former, we remember a passage from 
Gervase Markham, thus: ‘ As in the 
composition of a delicate woman the 
grace of her cheeke is the mixture of 
red and white, the wonder of her eye 
blacke and white, and the beauty of 
her hand blew and white, any of which 
is not said to be beautifull if it consist 
of single or simple colors ; and so in 
walkes or alleyes, the all greene, nor 
the all yellow, cannot be be 
most beautifull ; but the greene and 
yellow, (that is to say, the untroade 
grasse, the well-knit gravelle) 
being equally mixt, give the eye both 


said to 


and 


lustre and delight beyond comparison.” 
Abercrombie lived to the age of eighty, 
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when he died by a fall down stairs in 
the dark. He was present at the bat- 
tle of Preston Pans, which was fought 
close to his father’s garden walls. 
For the last twenty years he lived 
chiefly on tea, using it three times a- 
day ; his pipe was his first companion 


-in the morning and last at night. He 


never remembered to have taken a 
dose of physic in his life, prior to his 
last fatal accident, nor of having a 
day’s illness but once. 

The association of gardening with 
pastoral poetry, was exemplified in 
Shenstone’s design of the Leasowes— 


as Mr. Whately observes—a perfect 
picture of his mind, simple, elegant, 
and amiable, and which will always 
suggest a doubt whether the spot in- 
spired his verses, or whether in the 
scenes which he formed, he only real- 
ized the pastoral images which abound 
in his That elegant trifler, 
Horace Walpole, was enthusiastically 
fond of gardening. One day telling 
his nurseryman that he would have his 
trees planted irregularly, he replied, 
“Yes, sir, I understand ; you would 
have them hung down—somewhat 
poetical.” 


songs. 





VARIETIES, 
* Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 





NEW POST-OFFICE REGULATION. 
Ir is said, that the Lords of the Trea- 
sury have issued, or intend to issue, 
an order to the postmaster-general, 
permitting the free transmission to au- 
thors residing in the country of the 
proof sheets of any work going through 
the press, and which may be sent to 
them for correction. For this pur- 
pose the proofs are, it is said, to be 
sent open to Mr. Francis Freeling, 
who will enclose them in a post-office 
cover, and forward them according to 
the address, and perform the same on 
their return. This arrangement, if 
carried into effect, will certainly be an 
accommodation, as far as it goes; and 
we think that other important conces- 
sions to the interests of literature might 
be made without injury to, and even 
to the advantage of, the revenue. In 
France all the new publications, ex- 
cept those of very great weight, are 
forwarded by the mail coaches at a 
trifling expense ; so that persons who 
reside in the provinces may receive 
them with the greatest possible rapidi- 
ty. If at a moderate rate per pound 
weight new works could be forwarded 
from London by the mail coaches, in- 
dividuals who reside at a distance from 


the large towns to which parcels of 


newly published books are sent, or 
even in those towns,—for it does not 


answer the purpose of a bookseller to 
have down one or two books in a par- 
cel for a single customer,—would in 
such an arrangement find a great ac- 
commodation. An additional hundred 
weight to each of the mail coaches 
drawback their 
speed or safety ; and all new works of 
immediate interest might be thus cir- 
culated throughout the country. As 
in France the regulation alluded to 
was made exclusively im favor of lite- 


would be no upon 


rature, a method of preventing decep- 
tion has been adopted. Persons sending 
books, are required to leave them open 
at the ends, a band with the address 
upon it being simply placed round the 
centre. 
THE FATE OF HERETICS. 

The following anecdote of Italian 

A worthy wo- 


priest-craft is genuine. 
man in Rome, who kept an hotel and 
boarding-house, having observed with 
wonder the correct morals and deco- 
rous habits of many English and Ger- 
man heretics, asked her confessor if it 
was really true, that all these poor fo- 
reigners would go into everlasting fire ; 
as she could not understand why these 
heretics, whose virtuous and Christ- 
ian lives were an example to many 
Romans, should perish everlastingly. 
The priest reproved her folly and 
presumption, and thus explained : 








18 


‘* Even in his mother’s womb the 
heretic is already the indisputable pro- 
perty of the devil; for which reason 
he is not so frequently teased and 
tempted by the arch-enemy as we 
Christians are, who cannot be depriv- 
ed of our claims on heaven, except 
by great wickedness and impiety. Re- 
joice not, therefore, at the good ac- 
tions and good manners of those here- 
tics, which are, indeed, the certain 
tokens of their irredeemable damna- 
tion; nor take offence at the elect, 
who so often stumble and fall in their 
struggles with the tempter. The fa- 
vorites of God are those whom the 
devil incessantly seeks to entangle ; 
but, being sure of the souls of here- 
tics, he never tempts them more than 
once, and then only out of wantonness 
and pastime.” 





SPEED THE PLOUGH. 

In China, agriculture is held in 
high honor. Ona certain day in the 
spring, the Emperor appears in the 
character of a husbandman, and with 
two oxen which have their horns gild- 
ed, and with a varnished plough, he 
ploughs up several furrows, and af- 
terwards sows them with his own hand. 
His principal lords do the like, till 
they have tilled the whole spot set 
apart for the purpose ; and as Magel- 
haéns adds, the Empress, assisted by 
her ladies, then dresses a homely din- 
ner, which the imperial mummers eat 
together. 





STIQUIOTECHNY. 
Under this musical and elegant ti- 
tle a work has been published at Pa- 
ris, the object of which is to teach the 
art of learning to read in twenty or 
thirty lessons of an hour each, by ana- 
lysing the sounds of words. 





COLOSSAL NEWSPAPER. 

The largest sheet of paper ever used 
by a newspaper was sent forth from 
the press of the Times on Monday 
last. Hitherto, when there was an 
accumulation of advertisements, or 
other matter, at the Time’s office, a 
supplementary sheet was printed (each 
sheet bearing, by virtue of a recent 





Varieties. 


act of parliament, a two-penny stamp), 
and distributed, gratis, to the purcha- 
sers of the regular newspaper. By 
the new arrangement of printing the 
supplementary matter upon the same 
sheet, enlarged for that purpose to 
four feet in length, and a yard in width, 
a saving of about 70l. for each sup- 
plementary number will be effected ; 
as the sheet, being undetached, will 
not require an extra stamp. A wri- 
ter in an evening paper calculates, 
that in the forty-eight columns of the 
Times of Monday there are nearly 
150,000 words ; and a calculating cor- 
respondent of our own tells us, that in 
the colossal sheet in question, there 
were nearly as many words as in all 
the morning and evening newspapers 
which were published on the same 
day in the French capital. 





INEBRIETY IN SWEDEN. 
It is a fact that this vice more effect- 
ually destroys the happiness of this 
country than any war ever did. The 
lists of births and of mortality of 
Stockholm present the most surpris- 
ing phenomenon—that there died in 
the last year 1439 persons more than 
were born. This proportion is ob- 
served particularly amongst the garri- 
son, and ascribed to drinking immo- 
derately of brandy. 





AMERICAN BULL. 
A late Vandalia Intelligencer, cal- 
culating the increase of the population 
of Indiana in the last two years, ob- 
serves that, ‘allowing five souls to 
each voter, we have derived from emi- 
gration an 20,000.” 
<< Five souls to each voter !”’ is rather 
more than falls to the lot of electors 
elsewhere. 


accession of 
> 





The following distinguished indivi- 
duals died in the month of April :— 
Oliver Goldsmith, April 4, 1774 ; 
Francis Bacon, April 9, 1626; George 
Frederick Handel, April 13, 1759; 
Benjamin Franklin, April 17, 1790; 
Miguel de Cervantes, April 23, 1616; 
William Shakspeare, April 23, 1616; 
William Cowper, April 25, 1500. 
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not exactly falling within the legiti- 
mate scope of my design ; but it will 


THE FIRST AND 


Twelve friends, much about the 
same age, and fixed, by their pursuits, 
their family connexions, and other lo- 
cal interests, as permanent inhabitants 
of the metropolis, agreed, one day 
when they were drinking their wine at 
the Star and Garter at Richmond, to 
institute an annual dinner among them- 
selves, under the following regulations : 
That they should dine alternately at 
each other’s houses on the first and 
last day of the year; that the first 
bottle of wine uncorked at the first 
dinner should be recorked and put 
away, to be drunk by him who should 
be the last of their number ; that they 
should never admit a new member; 
that, when one died,.eleven should 
meet, and when another died, ten 
should meet, and so on; and _ that, 
when only one remained, he should, 
on those two days, dine by himself, 
and sit the usual hours at his solitary 
table ; but the figst time he so dined 
alone, lest it swath be the only one, 
he should then uncork the first bottle, 
and, in the first glass, drink to the 
memory of all who were gone. 

There was something original and 
whimsical in the idea, and it was ea- 
gerly embraced. They were all in the 
prime of life, closely attached by re- 
ciprocal friendship, fond of social 
enjoyments, and looked forward to 
their future meetings with unalloyed 
anticipations of pleasure. The only 
thought, indeed, that could have dark- 
ened those anticipations was one not 
very likely to intrude itself at this 
moment, that of the hapless wight who 
was destined to uncork the jirst bottle 
at his lonely repast. 

It was high summer when this fro- 
lic compact was entered into; and as 
their pleasure-yacht skimmed along 
the dark bosom of the Thames, on 
their return to London, they talked 
of nothing but their first and last 
feasts of ensuing years. Their imagi- 
nations ran riot with a thousand gay 


serve as an appropriate introduction ; 
and I shall call it 


LAST DINNER. 


predictions of festive merriment. 
They wantoned in conjectures of 
what changes time would operate ; 
joked each other upon their appear- 
ance, when they should meet,—some 
hobbling upon crutches after a severe 
fit of the gout,—others poking about 
with purblind eyes, which even spec- 
tacles could hardly enable to distin- 
guish the alderman’s walk ina haunch 
of venison—some with portly round 
bellies and tidy little brown wigs, and 
others decently dressed out in a new 
suit of mourning for the death of a 
great-granddaughter or a great-great- 
grandson. Palsies, wrinkles, tooth- 
less gums, stiff hams, and poker knees, 
were bandied about in sallies of exu- 
berant mirth, and appropriated, first to 
one and then to another, as a group 
of merry children would have distri- 
buted golden palaces, flying chariots, 
diamond tables, and chairs of solid 
pearl, under the fancied possession of 
a magician’s wand, which could trans- 
form plain brick, and timber, and hum- 
ble mahogany, into such costly trea- 
sures, 

«‘ As for you, George,” exclaimed 
one of the twelve, addressing his 
brother-in-law, ‘‘I expect I shall see 
you as dry, withered, and shrunken as 
an old eel-skin, you mere outside of a 
man!’ and he accompanied the 
words with a hearty slap on the shoul- 
der. 

George Fortescue was sleaning 
carelessly over the side of the yacht, 
laughing the loudest of any at the 
conversation which had been carried 
on. The sudden manual salutation of 
his brother-in-law threw him off his 
balance, and in a moment he was 
overboard. ‘They heard the heavy 
splash of his fall, before they could be 
said to have seen him fall. The 
yacht was proceeding swiftly along ; 
but it was instantly stopped. 

The utmost consternation now pre- 
vailed. It was nearly dark, but For- 
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tescue was known to be an excellent 
swimmer, and startling as the acci- 
dent was, they felt certain he would 
regain the vessel. They could not 
see him. They listened. They 
heard the sound of his hands and feet. 
They hailed him. An answer was 
returned, but in a faint gurgling voice, 
and the exclamation “Oh God!” 
struck upon their ears. In an instant 
two or three, who were expert swim- 
mers, plunged into the river, and 
swam towards the spot whence the 
exclamation had proceeded. One of 
them was within an arm’s length of 
Fortescue: he saw him; he was 
struggling and buffeting the water ; 
before he could be reached, he went 
down, and his distracted friend beheld 
the eddying circles of the wave just 
over the spot where he had sunk. He 
dived after him, and touched the bot- 
tom ; but the tide must have drifted 
the body onwards, for it could not be 
found ! 

They proceeded to one of the near- 
est stations where drags were kept, 
and having procured the necessary 
apparatus, they returned to the fatal 
spot. After the lapse of above an 
hour, they succeeded in raising the 
lifeless body of their lost friend. All 
the usual remedies were employed for 
restoring suspended animation; but 
in vain; and they now pursued the 
remainder of their course to London, 
in mournful silence, with the corpse of 
him who had commenced the day of 
pleasure with them in the fulness of 
health, of spirits, and of life! Amid 
their severer grief, they could not but 
reflect show soon one of the joyous 
twelve had slipped out of the dittle 
festive circle. e 

The months rolled on, and cold 
December came with all its cheering 
round of kindly greetings and merry 
hospitalities : and with it came a soft- 
ened recollection of the fate of poor 
Fortescue ; eleven of the twelve as- 
sembled on the last day of the year, 
and it was impossible not to feel their 
loss as they gat down to dinner. The 
very irregulafity of the table, five on 
one side, and‘@nly four on the other, 


First and Last. 


forced the melancholy event upon 
their memory. 

There are few sorrows so stubborn 
as to resist the united influence of 
wine, a circle of select friends, and a 
season of prescriptive gaiety. Even 
those pinching troubles of life, which 
come home to a man’s own bosom, 
will light up a smile, in such moments, 
at the beaming countenances and jo- 
cund looks of all the rest of the world; 
while your mere sympathetic or senti- 
mental distress, gives way, like the 
inconsolable affliction of a widow of 
twenty, closely besieged by a lover of 
thirty. 

A decorous sigh or two, a few be- 
coming ejaculations, and an instruc- 
tive observation upon the uncertainty 
of life, made up the sum of tender 
posthumous “offerings to the manes 
of poor George Fortescue,” as they 
proceeded to discharge the more im- 
portant duties for which they had met. 
By the time the third glass of cham- 
pagne had gone round, in addition to 
sundry potations of fine old hock, and 
* capital madcirag) they had ceased 
to discover anyt so very pathetic 
in the inequality OM@fke two sides of 
the table, or so meFancholy in their 
crippled number of eleven. 

The rest of the evening passed off 
to their hearts’ content. Conversa- 
tion was briskly kept up amid the 
usual fire of pun, repartee, anecdote, 
politics, toasts, healths, jokes, broad 
laughter, erudite disquisitions upon 
the vintage of the wines they were 
drinking, and an occasional song. 
Towards twelvé o’clock, when it 
might be observed that they emptied 
their glasses with less symptoms of 
palateng the quality of what they 
quaffed, and filledathem again, with 
less anxiegy ato which bottle or de- 
canter they laid hold of, they grad@ifal- 
ly waxed moral and tender ; sensibi- 
lity began to ooze out ; ‘* poor George 
Fortescue !”? was once more remem- 
bered ; those who could count, sighed 
to think there were only eleven of 
them ; and those who could see, felt 
the tears come into their eyes, as they 
dimly noted the inequality of the two 
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sides of the table. They all agreed, 
at parting, however, that they had 
never passed such a happy day, con- 
gratulated each other upon having in- 
stituted so delightful a meeting, and 
promised to be punctual to their ap- 
pointment the ensuing evening, when 
they were to celebrate the new-year, 
whose entrance they had welcomed in 
bumpers of claret, as the watchman 
bawled ‘past twelve!’’ beneath the 
window. 

They met accordingly ; and their 
gaiety was without any alloy or draw- 
back. It was only the first time of 
their assembling, after the death of 
“poor George Fortescue,”’ that made 
the recollection of it painful; for, 
though but a few hours had intervened, 
they now took their seats at the table, 
as if eleven had been their original 
number, and as if all were there that 
had been ever expected to. be there. 

It is thus in everything. The first 
time a man enters a prison—the first 
book an author writes—the first paint- 
ing an artist executes—the first battle 
a general wins—nay, the first time a 
rogue is hanged, (for a rottenrope may 
provide a second performance, even of 
that ceremony, with all its singleness 
of character,) differ inconceivably 
from their first repetition. There is 
a charm, a spell, a novelty, a fresh- 
ness, a delight, inseparable from the 
first experience, (hanging always ex- 
cepted, be it remembered,) which no 
art or circumstance can impart to the 
second. And it is the same in all the 
darker traits of life. There is a de- 
gree of poignancy and anguish in the 
first assaults of sorrow, which is ne- 
ver found afterwards. Ask the weep- 
ing widow, who, “ like Niobe all 
tears,’’ follows her fifth husband to the 
grave, and she will tell you that the 
first time she performed that melan- 
choly office, it was with at least five 
times more lamentations than she last 
discharged it. In every case, it is 
simply that the first fine edge of our 
feelings has been taken off, and that 
it can never be restored. 

Several years had elapsed, and our 
eleven friends kept up their double 


anniversaries, as they might aptly 
enough be called, with scarcely any 
perceptible change. But, alas ! there 
came one dinner at last, which was 
darkened by a calamity they never 
expected to witness, for on that very 
day, their friend, companion, brother 
almost, was hanged! Yes! Stephen 
Rowland, the wit, the oracle, the life 
of their little circle, had, on the morn- 
ing of that day, forfeited his life upon 
a public scaffold, for having made one 
single stroke of his pen in a wrong 
place. In other words, a bill of ex- 
change which passed into his hands 
for L.700, passed out of it for L.1700! 
he having drawn the important little 
prefix to the hundreds, and the bill 
being paid at the banker’s without ex- 
The forgery 
was discovered,—brought home to 
Rowland,—and though the greatest 
interest was used to obtain a remission 
of the fatal penalty, (the particular 
female favorite of the prime minister 
himself interfering,) poor Stephen 
Rowland was hanged. Every body 
pitied him ; and nobody could tell why 
he did it. He was not poor; he was 
not a gambler; he was not a specula- 
tor; but phrenology settled it. The 
organ of acquisifiveness was discovered 
in his head, after his execution, as 
He could 


amining the words of it. 


large as a pigeon’s egz. 
not help it. 

It would be injustice to the ten to 
say, that even wine, friendship, and a 
merry season, could dispel, the gloom 
which pervaded this dimmer. It was 
agreed beforehand, that they should 
not allude to the distressing and me- 
lancholy theme; and having thus in- 
terdicted the only thing which really 
occupied all theirthoughts, the natural 
consequence was, that silent contem- 
plation took the place of dismal dis- 
course ;»and they separated leng be- 
fore midnight. An embarrassing re- 
straint, indeed, pervaded the little 
conversation which grew up at inter- 
vals. The champagne was not in 
good order, but no one liked to com- 
plain of its being ropy. A beautiful 
painting of Vandyke which was in the 
room, became a topic of discussion. 
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They who thought it was hung in a 
bad place, shrunk from saying so ; and 
not one ventured to speak of the eze- 
cution of that great master. Their 
host was having the front of his house 
repaired, and at any other time he 
would have cautioned them, when they 
went away, as the night was very 
dark, to take care of the scaffold ; 
but no, they might have stumbled 
right and left before he would have 
pronounced that word, or told them 
not to break their necks. One, in 
particular, even abstained from using 
his customary phrase, “this is a drop 
of good wine ;” and another forbore 
to congratulate the friend who sat 
next him, and who had been married 
since he last saw him, because he was 
accustomed on such occasions to em- 
ploy figurative language, and talk of 
the holy noose of wedlock. 

Some fifteen years had now glided 
away since the fate of poor Rowland, 
and the ten remained ; but the steal- 
ing hand of time, hg@ written sundry 
changes in most*legible characters. 
Raven locks had become grizzled— 
two or three heads had not as many 
locks altogether as may be reckoned 
in a walk of half a mile along the Re- 
gent’s Canal—one was actually cover- 
ed with a brown wig—the crow’s-feet 
were visible in the corner of the eye— 
good old port and warm madeira car- 
ried it against hock, claret, red bur- 
gundy, and champagne—stews, hash- 
es, and ragouts, grew into fayor— 
crusts were rarely called for to’relish 
the cheese after dinner—conversation 
was less boisterous, and it turned 
chiefly upon politics and the state of 
the funds, or the value of landed pro- 
perty—apologies were made for com- 
ing in thick shoes and warm stockings 
—the doors and windows were more 
carefully provided with list and sand- 
bags—the fire more in request—and a 
quiet game of whist filled up the 
hours that were wont to be devoted to 
drinking, singing, and riotous merri- 
ment. Two rubbers, a cup of coffee, 
and at home by eleven o’clock, was 
the usual ery, when the fifth or sixth 
glass had gone round after the remo- 





First and Last. 


val of the cloth. At partinggstoo, 
there was now a long ceremony in the 
hall, buttoning up great-coats, tying 
on woollen-comforters, fixing  silk- 
handkerchiefs over the mouth and up 
to the ears, and grasping sturdy walk- 
ing-canes to support unsteady feet. 
Their fiftieth anniversary came, and 
death had indeed been busy. One 
had been killed by the overturning of 
the mail, in which he had taken his 
place in order to be present at the 
dinner, having purchased an estate in 
Monmouthshire, and retired thither 
with his family. Another had under- 
gone the terrific operation for the 
stone, and expired beneath the knife— 
a third had yielded up a broken spirit 
two years after the loss of an only 
surviving and beloved daughter—a 
fourth was carried off in a few days 
by a cholera morbus—a fifth had 
breathed his last the very morning he 
obtained a judgment in his favor by the 
Lord Chancellor, which had cost him 
his last shilling nearly to get, and 
which, after a litigation of eighteen 
years, declared him the rightful pos- 
sessor of ten thousand a-year,—ten 
minutes after he was no more. A 
sixth had perished by the hand of a 
midnight assassin, who broke into his 
house for plunder, and sacrificed the 
owner of it, as he grasped convulsively 
a bundle of Exchequer bills, which 
the robber was drawing from beneath 
his pillow, where he knew they were 
every night placed for better security. 
Four little old men, of withered 
appearance and decrepit walk, with 
cracked voices, and dim, rayless eyes, 
sat down, by the mercy of Heaven, 
(as they themselves tremulously de- 
clared,) to celebrate, for the fiftieth 
time, the first day of the year ; to ob- 
serve the frolic compact, which, half 
a century before, they had entered 
into at the Star and Garter at Rich- 
mond! Eight were in their graves! 
The four that remained stood upon its 
confines. Yet they chirped cheerily 
over their glass, though they could 
scarcely carry it to their lips, if more 
than half full; and cracked their 
jokes, though they articulated their 
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The Best Bat 


words with difficulty, and heard each 
other with still greater difficulty. 
They mumbled, they chattered, they 
laughed, (if a sort of strangled 
wheezing might be called a laugh ;) 
and when the wines sent their icy 
blood in warmer pulse through their 
veins, they talked of their past as if it 
were but a yesterday that had slipped 
by them,—and of their future, as if it 
were a busy century that lay before 
them. 

They were just the number fora 
quiet rubber of whist ; and for three 
successive years they sat down to one. 
The fourth came, and then their rub- 
ber was played with an open dummy ; 
a fifth, and whist was no longer prac- 
ticable ; two could play only at crib- 
bage, and cribbage was the game. 
But it was little more than the mock- 
ery of play. Their palsied hands 
could hardly hold, or their fading 
sight distinguish, the cards, while 
their torpid faculties made them doze 
between each deal. 

At length came the Last dinner ; 
and the survivor of the twelve, upon 
whose head four score and ten winters 
had showered their snow, ate his soli- 
tary meal. It so chanced that it was 
in his house, and at his table, they 
had celebrated the first. In his cellar, 
too, had remained, for eight and fifty 
years, the bottle they had then un- 
corked, re-corked, and which he was 
that day to uncork again. It stood 
beside him. With a feeble and reluc- 
tant grasp he took the “frail memo- 
tial” of a youthful vow; and for a 
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moment memory was faithful to her 
office. She threw open the long vis- 
ta of buried years ; and his heart tra- 
velled through them all: Their lusty 
and blithesome spring,—their bright 
and fervid summer,—their ripe and 
temperate autumn,—their chill, but 
not too frozen winter. He saw, as in 
a mirror, how, one by one, the laugh- 
ing companions of that merry hour, at 
Richmond, had dropped into eternity. 
He felt all the loneliness of his condi- 
tion, (for he had eschewed marriage, 
and in the veins of no living creature 
ran a drop of blood whose source was 
in his own); and as he drained the 
glass which he had filled, “to the 
memory of those who were gone,”’ the 
tears slowly trickled down the deep 
furrows of his aged face. 

He had thus fulfilled one part of 
his vow, and he prepared himself to 
discharge the other, by sitting the usu- 
al number of hours at his desolate ta- 
ble. With a heavy heart he resigned 
himself to the gloom of his own 
thoughts—a lethargic sleep stole over 
him—his head fell upon his bosom— 
confused images crowded into his 
mind—he babbled to himself—was si- 
Jent—and when his servant entered the 
room, alarmed: by a noise which he 
heard, he found his master stretched 
upon the carpet at the foot of the 
easy-chair, out of which he had slip- 

ed in an apoplectic fit. He never 
spoke again, nor once opened his eyes, 
though the vital spark was not extinct 
till the following day. And this was 
the LAST DINNER! 








THE BEST BAT 


‘Tr is the best bat in the school. I 
call it Mercandotti, for its shape. 
Look at its face ; run your hand over 
the plane. It is smoother than a look- 
ing-glass. I was a month suiting 
myself ; and I chose it out of a hun- 
dred. I would not part with it for its 
weight in gold; and that exquisite 


knot !—lovelier, to me, than a 2#@ 
ty’s dimple. You may fa y Ww 
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that drives. I hit a ball yesterday 
from this very spot to the wickets in 
the upper shooting fields; six runs 
clear, and I scarcely touched it. 
Hodgson said it was not the first time 
a Ball had been wonderfully struck by 
Mercandotti. There is not such an- 
other piece of wood in England. Col- 
lyer would give his ears for ity and 
that would be a long price, as Go- 
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6 The Best Bat 
lightly says. Do take it in your 
hand, Courtenay ; but, plague on your 
clumsy knuckles! you know as much 
of a bat, as a Hottentot of the longi- 
tude, or a guinea-pig of the German 
flute.” 

So spoke the Honorable Ernest 
Adolphus Volant; the “ decus colu- 
menque”’ that day of his Dame’s Ele- 
ven ; proud of the red silk that girded 
his loins, and the white hose that de- 
corated his ancles ; proud of his undis- 
puted prowess, and of his anticipated 
victory ; but prouder far of the pos- 
seggion of this master-piece of Na- 
turd and Thompson’s workshop, than 
whith no pearl was ever more pre- 
cious—no phenix more unique. As 
he spoke, a bail dropped. The Ho- 
norable Ernest Adolphus Volant walk- 
ed smilingly to the vacant wicket. 
What elegance in his attitude! What 
ease in his motions! Keep that little 
colleger out of the way ; for we shall 
have the ball walking this road pre- 
sently. Three to one on Rague- 
weau’s! Now !—There was a mo- 
ment’s pause of anxious suspense : 
the long fag rubbed his hands, and 
drew up his shirt-sleeve ; the wicket- 
keeper stooped expectantly over the 
bails ; the bowler trotted leisurely up 
to the bowling-crease, and off went 
the ball upon its successive errands ; 
—from the hand of the bowler to the 
exquisite knot in the bat of the Ho- 
norable Ernest Adolphus Volant ; 
from the said exquisite knot to the 
unerring fingers of the crouching long 
nips; and from those fingers up into 
the blue firmament of heaven, with 
the velocity of a sky-rocket. What 
a mistake! How did he manage it? 
His fect slipped, or the ball was 
twisted, or the sun dazzled him. It 
could not be the fault of the bat! It 
is the best bat in the school. 

A week afterwards I met my talent- 
ed and enthusiastic friend crawling to 
absence through the playing fields, as 
tired as a post-horse, and as hot as a 
salamander, with many applauding 
associates on his right and on his left, 
who éxhibited to him certain pencil- 
led scrawls, on which he gazed with 
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He had 
kept his wicket up two hours, and 


flushed and feverish delight. 


made a score of seventy-three. “J 
may thank my bat for it,’’ quoth he, 
shouldering it as Hercules might have 
shouldered his club, “ it is the best 
bat in the school.”? Alas, for the in- 
stability of human affections! The 
exquisite knot had been superseded. 
Mercandotti had been sold for half 
price; and the Honorable Ernest 
Adolphus Volant was again to be elo- 
quent, and again to be envied ; he had 
still the best bat in the school. 

I believe I was a tolerably good- 
natured boy. I am sure I was always 
willing to acquiesce in the estimation 
my companions set upon their trea- 
sures, because they were generally 
such that I felt myself a vastly inade- 
quate judge of their actual value. 
But the Honorable Ernest Adolphus 
Volant was exorbitant in the frequency 
and the variety of his drafts upon my 
sympathy. He turned off five hock- 
ey-sticks in a fortnight ; and each in 
its turn was unrivalled. He wore 
seven waistcoats in a week, and each, 
for its brief day, was as single in its 
beauty as the rainbow. In May, 
Milward’s shoes were unequalled ; in 
June, Ingalton’s were divine. He 
lounged in Poet’s Walk, over a duo- 
decimo, and it was the sweetest edi- 
tion that ever went into a waistcoat 
pocket ; he pored in his study over a 
folio, and there was no other copy ex- 
tant but Lord Spencer’s, and the mu- 
tilated one at Heidelberg. At Easter 
there were portraits hanging round his 
room; Titian never painted their 
equal : at Michaelmas, landscapes had 
occupied their place ; Claude would 
have owned himself outdone. The 
colt they were breaking for him in 
Leicestershire, the detonator he had 
bespoken of Charles Moore, the fish- 
ing-rod which had come from Bermu- 
da, the flageolet he had won at the 
raffle ,—they were all, for a short sea- 
son, perfection: he had always * the 
best bat in the school.” 

The same whimsical propensity fol- 
lowed him through life. Four years 
after we had made our last voyage to 
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Monkey Island, in “ the best skiff that 
ever was built,’’ I found him exhibit- 
ing himself in Hyde Park, on “ the 
best horse that ever was mounted.” 
A minute was sufficient for the com- 
pliments of our reciprocal recognition ; 
and the Honorable Ernest Adolphus 
Volant launched out forthwith into a 
rhapsody on the merits of the proud 
animal he bestrode. ‘* Kremlin, a 
foal of my uncle’s old mare. Do you 
know anything of a horse? Look at 
his shoulder. Upon my honor, it is a 
model for a sculptor. And feel how 
he is ribbed up ; not a pin loose here ; 
knit together like a ship’s planks ; 
trots fourteen miles an hour without 
turning a hair, and carries fifteen stone 
up to any hounds in England. I hate 
your smart dressy creatures, as slen- 
der as a grey-hound, and as tender as 
a gazelle, that look as if they had been 
stabled in a drawing-room, and taken 
their turn with the poodle in my lady’s 
lap. I like to have plenty of bone 
under ine. If this horse had been pro- 
perly ridden, Courtenay, he would 
have won the hunters’ stakes at our 
place ina canter. He has not a leg 
that is not worth a hundred pounds. 
Seriously, I think there is not such 
another horse in the kingdom.”’ 

But before a month had gone by, 
the Honorable Ernest Adolphus Vo- 
lant was ambling down the ride ‘a a 
pair of stirrups far more nearty ap- 
proaching terra firma, than those in 
which his illustrious feet had been 
reclining, while he held forth on the 
excellencies of Kremlin. ‘Oh, yes!” 
he said, when I inquired after <“ the 
best horse in England,’’—‘ Kremlin is 
a magnificent animal ; but then, after 
all, his proper place is with the hounds. 
One might as well wear one’s scarlet 
in a ball-room as ride Kremlin in the 
Park. And so I have bought Mrs. 
Davenant’s Bijou, and a perfect Bijou 
she is :—throws out her little legs like 
an opera dancer, and tosses her head 
as if she knew that her neck is irre- 
sistible. You will not find such an- 
other mane and tail in all London. 
Mrs. Davenant’s own maid used to 
put both up in papers every night of 
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the week. She is quite a Love.’ 
And so the Honorable Ernest Adol- 
phus Volant trotted off on a ‘* smart 
dressy creature, as slender as a grey- 
hound, and as tender as a gazelle, that 
looked as if it had been stabled in a 
drawing-room, and taken its turn with 
the poodle in my lady’s lap.” 

An analysis of the opinions of my 
eccentric friend would be an entertain- 
ing thing. ‘* The best situation in 
town”’ has been found successively in 
nearly every street between the Re- 
gent’s Park and St. James’s Square ; 
‘*the best carriage for a bachelor’’ 
has gone to-day on two wheels and 
to-morrow on four: * the best servant 
in Christendom’? has been turned off 
within my own knowledge for inso- 
lence, for intoxication, for riding his 
master’s horse, and for wearing his 
master’s inexplicables : and “ the best 
fellow in the world’? has been at va- 
rious periods deep in philosophy, and 
deep in debt—a frequenter of the 
fives’ court, and a dancer of quadrilles 
—a tory, and a republican—a preben- 
dary, and a papist—a drawer of dry 
pleadings, and a singer of sentimental 
serenades. If I had acted upon Vo- 
lant’s advices I should have been to- 
day subscribing to every club, and 
taking in every newspaper; I should 
have been imbibing the fluids of nine 
wine merchants, and covering my out- 
ward man with the broadcloth of 
thirteen tailors. 

It is a pity that Volant has been 
prevented by indolence, a doting mo- 
ther, and four thousand a-year, from 
applying his energies to the attainment 
of any professional distinction. Ina 
variety of courses he might have com- 
manded success. A cause might have 
come into court stained and spotted 
with every conceivable infamy, with 
effrontery for its crest, falsehood for 
its arms, and perjuries for its support- 
ers; but if Volant had been charged 
with the advocacy of it, his delighted 
eye would have winked at every defi- 
ciency, and slumbered at every fault ; 
would have 
sprung up into strength, deformity 
would have faded into beauty, impos- 
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sibility would have been sobered into 
fact. Every plaintiff, in his showing, 
would have been wronged irreparably ; 
every defendant would have been as 
unsullied as snow. His would have 
been the most irreproachable of decla- 
rations, his the most impregnable of 
pleas. The reporters might have tit- 
tered, the bar might have smiled, the 
bench might have shaken its heads ; 
nothing would have persuaded him 
that he was beaten. He would have 
thought the battle won, when his lines 
were forced on all points; he would 
have deemed the house secure, when 
the timbers were cracking under his 
feet. It would have been delicious, 
when his strongest objection had been 
overruled, when his clearest argument 
hac been stopped, when his stoutest 
witness had broken down, to see him 
adjusting his gown with a self-satisfied 
air, and concluding with all the em- 
phasis of anticipated triumph, “ that 
is my case, my lord.”’ 

Or if he had coveted senatorial 
fame, what a space would he have 
filled in the political hemisphere! If 
he had introduced a turnpike bill, the 
house would have forgotten Emanci- 
pation for a time; if he had moved 
the committal of a printer, Europe 
would have gazed as upon the arrest 
of a peer of the realm. The minister 
he supported would have been the 
most virtuous of statesmen, when both 
houses had voted his impeachment ; 
the gentlemen he represented would 
have been the most conscientious of 
constituents, when they had sold him 
their voices at five per cent. over the 
market price. 

Destiny ordered it otherwise. One 
day, in that sultry season of the year, 
when fevers and flirtations come to 
their crisis, and matrimony and hy- 
drophobia scare you at every corner, 
I happened to call at his rooms in Re- 
gent-Street, at about that time in the 
afternoon which the fashionable world 
calls daybreak. He was sitting with 
his chocolate before him, habited only 
in his robe-de-chambre ; but the folds 
of that gorgeous drapery seemed to me 
composed in a more studied negligence 
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than was their wont; and the dark 
curls upon his fine forehead were ar- 
ranged in a more scrupulous disorder. 
I saw at a glance that some revolution 
was breaking out in the state of my 
poor friend’s mind; and when I found 
a broken fan on the mantel-piece, and 
a withered rosebud on the sofa, Walk- 
er’s Lexicon open on the writing-ta- 
ble, and an unfinished stanza reposing 
in the toast-rack, I was no longer in 
doubt as to its nature—The Honora- 
ble Ernest Adolphus Volant was se- 
riously in love. 

It was not to be wondered at that 
his mistress was the loveliest being of 
her sex, nor that he told me so four- 
teen times in the following week. 
Her father was a German prince, the 
proprietor of seven leagues of vine- 
yard, five ruined castles, and three 
hundred flocks of sheep. She had 
light hair, blue eyes, and a profound 
knowledge of metaphysics; she sang 
like a syren, and her name was Ade- 
linda. 

I spent a few months abroad. When 
I returned, he was married to the love- 
liest being of her sex, and had sent 
me fifty notes to inform me of the 
fact, and beseech me to visit him at 
Volant Hall with the requisite quan- 
tity of sympathy and congratulation. 
I went, and was introduced in form. 
Her father was a country clergyman; 
the proprietor of seven acres of glebe, 
five broken arm-chairs, and three hun- 
dred manuscript discourses ; she had 
dark hair, black eyes, and a fond love 
of ‘poetry: she danced like a wood- 
nymph, and her name was Mary. 

He has lived since his marriage a 
very quiet life, rarely visiting the 
metropolis, and devoting his exertions 
most indefatigably to the comfort of 
his tenantry, and the improvement of 
his estate. Volant Hall is deliciously 
situated in the best county in England. 
If you go thither, you must go prepar- 
ed with the tone, or at least with the 
countenance, of approbation and won- 
der. He gives you of course, mutton, 
such as no other pasture fattens, and 
ale, such as no other cellar brews. 
The stream that runs through his park 
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supplies him with trout of unprece- 
dented beauty and delicacy ; and he 
could detect a partridge that had feast- 
ed in his woods, amidst the bewilder- 
ing confusion of a Lord ,Mayor’s ban- 
quet. You must look at his conser- 
vatory : no other was ever construct- 
ed on the same principle. You must 
handle his plough : he himself has ob- 
tained a patent for the invention. 
Everything, within doors and without, 
has wherewithal to attract and asto- 
nish,—the melon and the magnolia, 
the stable and the dairy, the mounting 
of his mother’s spectacles, and the 
music of his wife’s piano. He has 
few victures ; but they are the master- 
pieces of the best masters. He has 
only one statue ; but he assures you it 
is Canova’s chef-d’euvre. The last 
time I was with him he had a theme 
to descant upon which made his elo- 
quence more than usually impassioned. 
An heir was just born to the Volant 
acres. An ox was roasted and a bar- 
rel pierced in every meadow: the 
noise of fiddles was incessant for a 
week, and the expenditure of powder 
would have lasted a Lord High Ad- 
miral for a twelvemonth. It was al- 
lowed by all the county that there 
never was so sweet a child as little 
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Among his acquaintance, who have 
little toleration for any foibles but 
their own, Volant is pretty generally 
voted a bore. . 

** Of course, our pinery is not like 
Mr. Volant’s,”? says Lady Framboise ; 
‘*he is prating from morning to night 
of his fires and his flues. We have 
taken some pains ; and we pay a ruin- 
ous sum to our gardener.—But we 
never talk about it.” 

“The deuce take that fellow Vo- 
lant,” says Mr. Crayon; ‘does he 
fancy no one has a Correggio but 
himself? I have one that cost me 
two thousand guineas; and I would 
not part with it for double the sum.— 
But I never talk about it.” 

“That boy, Volant,”’ says old Sir 
Andrew Chalkstone, “ is so delighted 
to find himself the father of another 
boy, that, by Jove, he can speak of 
nothing else. Now I have a little 
thing in a cradle too: a fine boy they 
tell me, and vastly like his father.— 
But I never talk about it.’’ 

Well, well! Leta man be oblig- 
ing to his neighbors, and merciful to 
his tenants ; an upright citizen, and an 
affectionate friend ;—and there is one 
Judge who will not condemn him 
for having ‘the best bat in the 
school !”? 








THE ANCESTRAL SONG. 
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A long war disturb’d your mind,— 


Here your perfect peace is sign’d : 


°Tis now full tide *twixt night and day, 
End your moan and come away. 


WesstER.—Duchess of Malfy. 





Tuere were faint sounds of weeping ;—fear and gloom, 
And midnight vigil in a stately room 
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Of Chatillon’s old halls :—rich odors there 
Fill’d the proud chamber as with Indian air, 
And soft light fell, from lamps of silver thrown, 
On jewels that with rainbow-lustre shone 

Over a gorgeous couch: there emeralds gleam’d, 
And deeper crimson from the ruby stream'd 
Than in the heart-leaf of the rose is set, 

Hiding from sunshine :—Many a carkanet 
Starry with diamonds, many a burning chain 
Of the red gold, shed forth a radiance vain: 
And sad, and strange, the canopy beneath, 
Whose shadowy curtain, round a bed of death, 
Hung drooping solemnly :—for there one lay, 
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Passing from all earth’s glories fast away, 

Amidst those queenly treasures :—They had been 
Gifts of her Lord, from far-off Paynim lands, 

And for his sake, upon their orient sheen, 

She had gazed fondly, and, with faint, cold hands, 
Had pressed to her languid heart once more, 
Melting in child-like tears :—But this was o’er, 
Love’s last vain clinging unto life ; and now 

A mist of dreams was hovering o’er her brow, 
Her eye was fix'd, her spirit seem’d removed, 
Though not from earth, from all it knew or loved, 
Far, far away :—her handmaids watch’d around, 
In awe, that lent to each low, midnight sound 

A might, a mystery ; and the quivering light 

Of wind-sway’d lamps, made spectral in their sight 
The forms of buried beauty, sad, yet fair, 
Gleaming along the walls, with braided hair, 
Long in the dust grown dim :—And shie, tov, saw, 
But with the spirit’s eye of raptured awe, 

Those pictured shapes :—a bright, but solemn truin, 
Beckoning, they floated o’er her dreamy brain, 
Clothed in diviner hues ; while on her ear 


Strange voices fell, which none besides might hear ; 


Sweet, yet profoundly mournful, as the sigh 

Of winds o’er harp-strings through a midnight sky ; 
And thus, it seem’d, in that low, thrilling tone, 

Th’ Ancestral Shadows call’d away their own. 


Come, come, come! 
Long thy fainting soul hath yearn’d 
For the step that ne'er return’d ; 
Long thine anxious ear hath listen’d, 
And thy watchful eye hath glisten’d 
With the hope, whose parting strife 
Shook the flower-leaves from thy life 
Now the heavy day is done, 
Ilome awaits thee, wearied one! 


Come, come, come ' 


From the quenchless thoughts that burn 
In the seal’d heart's lonely urn ; 

From the coil of memory’s chain, 
Wound about the throbbing brain ; 
Irom the veins of sorrow deep, 
Winding through the world of sleep ; 
From the haunted halls and bowers, 
Throng’d with ghosts of happier hours ; 


Come, come, come ! 


On our dim and distant shore 
Aching leve is felt no more. 
We have lov'd with earth's excess— 
Past is now that weariness ! 
We have wept, that weep not now— 
Calm is each once-throbbing brow ! 
We have known the Dreamer’s woes— 
All is now one bright repose! 

Come, come, come ! 


Weary heart that long has bled, 
Languid spirit, drooping head, 
Restless memory, vain regret, 
Pining love whose light is set, 
Come away !—'tis hush’d, ’tis well, 
Where by shadowy founts we dwell, 
All the fever-thirst is still’d, 
All the air with peace is fill’d ! 
Come, come, come! 


And with her spirit rapt in that wild lay, 
She pass’d, as twilight melts to night, away ! 
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HANSEL MONDAY. 


“Witt you never hold your little, 
yelping tongues to-night ?” said Beaty 
Lawson to the nursery brood, whom 
she had presided over ever since their 
birth, and whom she had just tucked 
into the various sized cribs which sur- 
rounded an ample nursery. ‘ Your 
elder brothers are all quiet in the next 
room, and so is your sister; I'll war- 
rant they dinna get leave to cheep a 
word at school, after they are in their 
beds ; and they will be weel sleepit 
and up before any of you bairns, to 
wish their mamma a good Hansel 
Monday.” 

«© Well but, Beaty, just answer me 
this one question,” said a pertinacious 
little rogue, raising a curly bullet of a 
head from a well-tumbled pillow ;— 
“T’ll go to sleep this instant if you 
will only tell me. Was that a guinea 
mamma sent out to get silver for 1—I 
wonder how much we’ll get to our 
hansels 2” 

““QOh, Jemmy, you should not be 
thinking about money after you have 
said your prayers,’”’ whispered a fair- 
haired little girl, whom Beaty loved 
above all the rest; ‘* you know that 
nurse says, the fairies can turn it all 
into chucky stones, if we think about 
money in our beds.”’ 

“Tut, nonsense !”? said Jemmy ;— 
“ Mary is always dreaming about the 
fairies, because papa calls her his little 
elf. Well, if I get five shillings for 
my hansel, I’ll buy you a little green 
coaty, Mary, if you’ll promise not to 
turn my money into chucky stones.” 

“Well, do not say another word 
about it, but go to sleep this instant. 
See, you are wakening Willie, and I’ll 
have the whole pack of you up; and 
if that’s the case, Jemmy, I'll posi- 
tively leave you at home when we go 
to the shops in the morning.” 

This terrible threat had the desired 
effect, for Beaty was known to reign 
despotic in the nursery ; and her judg- 
ments being as merciful as just, they 
Were never interfered with by Mrs. 


Sutton, the mother of these chil- 
dren. 

Sweet were the young voices, and 
the pattering of little feet, which as- 
sailed the happy parents’ ears, as the 
little troop burst into their room to 
wish them a good Hansel Monday. 
Mr. Seaton kissed his children, and 
then led them to their mother’s bed. 
The three elder of Beaty’s charge 
could just on tiptoe reach the mo- 
ther’s lips ; whilst the father helped 
a round faced little girl to scramble 
up the bed, and Beaty held the crow- 
ing baby in her arms. 

** Now, little Jane, you must not 
sit on mamma’s pillow,” exclaimed 
the dauntless James; ‘for I know 
all our hansels are under it.” 

‘No, not all,’ said the silver- 
tongued Mary, ‘‘ for I see something 
very pretty peeping out on the other 
side. Oh, mamma, may I see what 
it is ?” 

The mother smiled, and Mary drew 
out a little, green silk frock, with sil- 
ver clasps. 

«* Qh, it is for me,” said the happy 
child, <‘ because I am papa’s fairy !— 
And here is a doll for Jane, and a 
purse for James, and another for Wil- 
liam ; and a little one for me, I de- 
clare, besides my pretty frock !” 

“Oh, mamma and papa, how good 
you are !” exclaimed the joyous crea- 
tures, and the kisses were renewed. 

«« Now, my little ones, you must go 
to breakfast. Nurse, take your boy ; 
his mother’s kiss is all he cares for 


yet.” 
“*May God y infant!” 
breathed the® mothtr, im- 


printing a kiss upofhis rosy cheeks. 
To breakfast the little ones went ; 
but what child who knows the value 
of a sixpence, and sees before him the 
toy-shop’s boundless range, can look 
at ‘ parritch’’ on a Hansel Monday ! 
No; we may all remember the tum- 
bled bed, the untasted breakfast, 
which told how unnecessary was sleep 
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or food to the happy expectants of a 
day like this! 

And now the little coats, the worst- 
ed gloves, and snow-boots were duly 
buckled on, and the mother saw the 
joyous troop depart. She did not de- 
tain them with ill-timed cautions, lec- 
tures, or advice, to check the freedom 
of their wildest wishes; she stayed 
but for a moment her little Mary, and, 
wrapping the Indian shawl still closer 
on her breast, she bade Beaty take 
care of her gentle child. The two 
elder boys had already gone out with 
Mr. Seaton; and Fanny, being a lit- 
tle beyond Beaty’s control, remained 
to accompany her mother. 

It was a pleasant sight for old and 
young, to behold the various groups of 
restless, happy beings, which that 
day crowded the far-stretched line of 
Prince’s Street. Already were to be 
seen some impatient little urchins, the 
offspring of chicken-pecked mothers, 
returning with their load of gilded 
baubles from their early walk. And 
passing them came upright, palefaced 
girls, the governess’s pride! Poor 
things, one day of freedom might have 
been permitted you, just to gild the 
gloom of such a life of vain and heart- 
less toil! And now came youthful 
mothers, and proud young papas, with 
riotous boys, and giggling rosy girls, 
as happy in the toy-shop as their chil- 
dren were. But amongst all the va- 
rious throng, none were more natural- 
ly joyous than Beaty Lawson’s brood. 
They were the children of a good old- 
fashioned nursery, where much kind- 
ness and little discipline kept all in 
order. Beaty knew nothing of the 
thousand methods and never-ending 
books, which w thought neces- 
sary for the edi of youth. But 
she had all her” By heart, and 
the greater part of Shakspeare, besides 
a superabundance of fairy tales and 
romantic ballads; and the little Sea- 
tons knew no severer punishment than 
Beaty’s declaring that she would not 
tell a story for a week. Never was 
an impure word or a_ base action 
known in Beaty’s nursery. Her own 
mind was the mirror of purity and 
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truth ; her heart the seat of ardent 
and active feeling. 

The little Seatons felt it no penance 
to be confined to such a nursery. 
They looked upon it as privileged 
ground, where they could enact a 
thousand sports, sure of Beaty Law- 
son’s assistance and applause. Even 
Sunday, that day of injudicious gloom 
to many, shone a holiday to them; 
nay, it was the happiest day of all the 
seven, for the pious father spent it 
with his children ; and when retired 
from their parents, they had still to 
look to Beaty’s Bible story ; and whe- 
ther it was to be Daniel in the lion’s 
den—the children in the fiery furnace, 
or Mary’s favorite Ruth, was the only 
question. 

But we must not forget that Mon- 
day has already come, and that Beaty 
has to attend to other high behests. 
No light task was hers, to hear and 
answer the thousand questions and 
never-ending projects, as to what their 
exhaustless wealth might be equal to 
procure. But, before entering the 
tempting precincts of the toy-shop, 
Beaty’s custom had ever been to ex- 
act from each child a tenth of its trea- 
sure, to be appropriated by her to some 
object of charity ; and this being given 
with open heart and willing hand, 
there was no farther check to the dis- 
posal of the rest. It was delightful 
to listen to the various projected pur- 
chases—the magnificent presents they 
intended to bestow. William knew 
his papa wanted a barometer, and did 
nurse think they would get it at the 
toy-shop, and that Mrs. Connel would 
give it him for half a crown? Then 
came a list of gifts, commencing with 
a satin gown for mamma, and ending 
with a tea-canister for Betty the cook. 
If these things were at last discovered 
to be beyond their grasp, and some- 
thing humbler was suggested when in 
the toy-shop, great at least had been 
their delight in talking of them, and 
Beaty was sure to make honorable 
mention of the first intention on their 
return home. And now the toy-shops 
having been ransacked, and the mer- 
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been thoroughly discussed, another 
pleasure was still in siore—a visit to 
George’s Square, to taste old aunty 
Stewart’s bun. This had always 
formed a part of the routine of Han- 
sel Monday. 

As long as the little Seatons could 
remember George’s Square, so long 
had aunty Stewart inhabited the same 
house, and sat at her little wheel in 
the same chair, just between the fire- 
place and the window. Her grey silk 
gown, her beautiful pinched cap, her 
silver hair and smooth unwrinkled 
skin, these had never aliered. There 
stood the little table with her Bible, 
the newspapers, and a volume of the 
Spectator, and from year to year these 
dear children had come, and still found 
all the same. The bright brass grate 
with its shining utensils, the maho- 
gany cat, on which the frothy butter- 
ed toast was placed at breakfast, and 
the plates were warmed at dinner ;— 
the china figures on the mantel-piece, 
where Sir John Falstaff, with his 
paunch stuffed full of fun, still stood 
so temptingly beyond their reach ; 
these well-known sights were sure to 
meet their eyes as the little folk 
marched into aunt Stewart’s parlor. 

*« Well, my bairns, and is this you?”’ 
said the good old lady, laying aside 
her spectacles, and carefully marking 
with a pin the place in the newspaper 
she had been reading; for since her 
memory had begun to fail, she found 
this the surest way of making straight 
work of the papers. ‘‘ Is this you, my 
bairns, come to wish your old aunty 
a good Hansel Monday, and tell her 
all your news? Mary, my little wo- 
man, give Annie a cry; she’ll be up 
in the store-room looking after the 
bun.” But it was not necessary to 
hurry Annie, for she had heard the 
well-known little tongues in the par- 
lor, and, “ Is that the little Seatons ?”’ 
in her kindly voice, was answered by 
their running to meet her as she came 
down the stair, with a beaming face, 
and a plate well heaped with short- 
bread and with bun. 

Annie, the unmarried daughter of 
Mrs. Stewart, was past the age of 
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beauty, if she ever had possessed it ; 
but there was a charm about the 
whole of the Stewart family far be- 
yond that of beauty, although some of 
them had been eminent for love- 
liness,—their minds seemed never to 
grow old. There was within a 
springing well of warmth and kindli- 
ness, of cheerful thoughts and lively 
fun, which all the cares of this weary 
world had never checked. They had 
met with many trials, yet still they 
saw the bright side of everything, and 
their lives seemed but a continual 
song of thankfulness to God. 

The children now being seated, the 
great-coats unbuckled, the cold shoes 
taken off, and the little feet rubbed 
into a glow, a drop of Aunty’s cordial 
and a piece of bun was duly adminis- 
tered to each. Then came the dis- 
play of all the wonderful things which 
had been bought—the large Hansels 
which they had got ; and how the lit- 
tle tongues did go about all that had 
been felt, seen, and done since the 
morning! Oh, what a pity that Han- 
sel Monday should ever end! But 
Beaty Lawson reminded them that it 
was getting late, and they had still to 
visit cousin Stewart in his room. It 
was not to every one that this gentle - 
man chose to show himself, and few 
besides the little Seatons dared to in- 
trude on his Sanctum Sanctorum ; but 
they were always sure of a kind re- 
ception. How, with his kindly feel- 
ings and lively delight in everything 
which looked young and happy, Mr. 
Stewart had remained a bachelor, was 
like many other wonders, never right- 
ly understood. But there he sat sur- 
rounded by his books, the picture of 
content. His pen seemed never idle, 
yet what he wrote, or where it went, 
or if the world was ever the wiser 
for it, no one ever knew; but at all 
events he was the busiest and the hap- 
piest of men. Himself, his room, and 
all about him, was the picture of com- 
fort, order, and scrupulous tidyness. 
He had been a very handsome man, 
and when dress was more the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a gentleman 
than it now is, his had still been con- 
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They remained for some time toge- 
ther, and when the mother entered 
the room, the poor girl was seated by 
the bed, holding the hand of her lover, 
paler if possible than before, but still, 
and silent, as death itself. 

«« Mother, I have been telling Peg- 
gy what I need not tell you, for I saw 
you knew how it would be when you 
laid me on this bed. And now, dear 
mother, I have only one wish, and 
that is to see our good minister, and 
once more hear his voice in prayer.— 
Oh! I hoped to have seen him per- 
form an office far different from this! 
but the Lord’s will be done.” The 
good man came, and after a few words 
to the afflicted mother, he seated him- 
self by the bed of her son. Peggy 
now rose for the first time, and taking 
the widow aside, she said some words 
in a low and earnest voice, but at that 
moment the minister called to them 
to kneel round George’s bed, and then 
he prayed aloud with all the fervor 
of a feeling and a pious heart. His 
were indeed the words of eternal life ; 
and as he poured out his spirit in 
prayer, this world, with all its sins and 
its sorrows, faded from their eyes. 

The holy man now arose, and would 
have left them, but Peggy, starting 
forward, laid her hand upon his arm 
with a look of earnest supplication, 
and tried to speak ; but the effort was 
too much for her, and the mother 
then advanced to explain her wishes. 
“If you think there is nacthing wrang 
in it, sir, Peggy wishes to be made 
the wife of my poor boy.” The mi- 
nister looked at the dying man, and 
shook his head. ‘ Peggy knows 
that, sir,” said widow Gray; ‘ she 
knows he has not many hours to live, 
but yet it is natural for her to wish 
——And then her father could let her 
live with me.” ‘ And then,” said 
Peggy, rousing herself to speak, ‘* Oh! 
then, sir, I would be laid in ad 
She could not say the word, but 
George, clasping her hand, added, 





“In my grave, Peggy! it is that 
you would say. God bless you, 
dearest, for the wish.” The good 


man made no further objection, and 
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their hands were now joined in wed- 
lock. George’s strength supported 
him through the sacred ceremony, and 
when the clergyman pronounced them 
man and wife, he opened his arms, 
received her to his bosom, and saying, 
** God bless my Peggy,’’ he expired. 

Such was the story which the child- 
ren had heard from their nurse soon 
after it had happened. Since then they 
had frequently visited the widow and 
her daughter, for Peggy shad never 
left her mother-in-law. Though poor 
now, they were not altogether desti- 
tute, and the young widow added to 
their little stock, by taking in plain 
work. This was all she was able for. 
She had always been a delicate girl ; 
and now sorrow, though quietly en- 
dured, was making deep inroads in her 
feeble frame. The cold of winter 
had borne hard upon Peggy; and 
when Beaty now saw her seated by 
the poor old woman, she felt that it 
would be difficult to say whether the 
ripe fruit or the blighted flower was 
likely to be soonest taken. The child- 
ren, with instinctive feeling, had hid 
their toys in Beaty’s mantle as they 
ascended the stair. ‘‘ Do not let poor 
Peggy see our play-things, to put her 
in mind of Hansel Monday,” said lit- 
tle William. Poor things, it was 
kindly meant; but Hansel Monday 
was written in Peggy’s heart in cha- 
racters too deep to be ever effaced 
from it. As they softly entered they 
found the widow seated by the fire ; 
her wheel, for that day, was laid 
aside, while Peggy sat beside her with 
her open Bible upon her knee, appa- 
rently reading to her. ‘ Do not let 
me interrupt you, Peggy,” said the 
nurse ; ‘‘ our visit must be very short ; 
but my bairns have brought Agnes and 
yourself some litile things to show 
their good will, for they well know it 
is not what this world can now be- 
stow that is anything to you.” “ That 
is true,”’ said Peggy, clasping her Bi- 
ble to her breast, ‘‘ this book is my 
best treasure; and oh! may these 
dear bairns feel it to be such, even in 
their young days of happiness and joy ! 
So may God spare them the sore les- 
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son He saw fit that I should learn ; 
yet sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity.’"—* Yes,” said the old wo- 
man, ‘“* Peggy doesna mean to mur- 
mur. And do not, dear children, 
amongst all the happy faces you have 
seen to-day, think that God has for- 
gotten us. No; he has made his 
face to shine upon us in all our sor- 
row, and filled our hearts with peace, 
and hope, and joy! Poor Peggy had 
but one care when she rose this morn- 
ing, and felt how weak she was; and 
even that is now removed, for both 
our good minister, and your dear mo- 
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ther, have been here to-day, and they 
have promised Peggy that if it pleased 
the Lord that she should join him 
that’s gone, before his poor old mother 
does, they will take care of her. So 
now her poor heart is at rest, and we 
can both wait for God’s good time in 
peace.” The children now bestowed 
their little gifts, and received the bless- 
ing of the widow and her daughter. 
Their little hearts were full, and the 
tears stood in their bright eyes when 
they departed. But at their age, 
such tears may purify, but do not long 
sadden, the heart. 








DICK DEWLAP. 


[An English Magazine for February 
contains an article entitled Dick Dewlap, 
detailing some of the troubles of obesity. 
As it is too long for the pages of the Ath- 
eneum, and as it is not all written with the 
same spirit, we make a selection of the 
most amusing portion, being the dream of 


Mr. D.) 


I BELIEVE my dream had a com- 
mencement rather tragical than un- 
common ; for few people can acquit 
their consciences of having dreamed 
they were going to be hung, though I 
never could get any one to own that 
he also knew he had done enough to 
deserve the punishment. Unluckily 
for me, however, I had not even this 
consolation ; I thought I was to be 
hung for being too fat; and so far was 
I from feeling shocked at the circum- 
stance, that I was only surprised how 
I had escaped so long. Though in 
Newgate, I was perfectly tranquil ; 
and received with resignation the in- 
telligence that I was to be hung the 
following morning, the cause being, 
simply and solely, because two credi- 
ble witnesses had sworn that, in their 
judgment, I was too fat to be allowed 
to live any longer. 

Still more at his ease, however, if 
possible, was Daniel Lambert, who 
was, I thought, my fellow prisoner, 
and to suffer in the same way, fora 
far weightier offence of the same un- 





pardonable description. As the kitch- 
en (for, with a dreamer’s privilege, I 
imagined all this took place in a New- 
gate kitchen) as the kitchen, I say, 
was not over large—and my partner 
and I were—we could not move about 
without jostling each other ; so I help- 
ed Daniel to perch himself on the top 
of an empty hogshead, that stood near 
the dresser; and there he sat, drum- 
ming with his mill-posts against the 
side of his pinnacle, his hands placed 
quiescently under his knees, and his 
pouting lips suitably employed in half 
whistling ‘ See the conquering Hero 
comes.”’ J supposed that poor Dan- 
iel, being at least three times my 
weight (I found that circumstance no 
small consolation), had long consider- 
ed his crime too enormous to pardon ; 
and as hiding or running away was out 
of the question, had made up his mind 
that the affair would terminate fatally, 
from the moment he was seized and 
shoved into a waggon. I cannot help 
remarking, though, that Mr. L., had 
he seen the matter in a proper light, 
must have considered me a martyr in 
comparison with himself; the victim 
of a law, equally just and necessary 
as it regarded him, but, in my case, 
carried to a most cruel extreme. 
Affairs were in this interesting po- 
sition, when Mr. Ketch made his ap- 
pearance, bringing in his hand some 
twenty yards of cordage, about as 
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thick as a brig’s hawser, and asked us, 
on our honor as gentlemen, whether 
we thought that would be strong 
enough to answer a certain purpose ? 
I replied, that I could not speak from 
experience, but I flattered myself the 
line was strong enough, and that for 
me he need not be at the trouble of 
getting a chain cable. As for Mr. 
Lambert, I left him to-speak for him- 
self, as hé had not favored me with 
any remarks on things, either in gene- 
ral or particular. Daniel, I suppose, 
heard this remark; but he still kept 
whistling and drumming, with undis- 
turbed calmness, and did not answer a 
syllable. 

When Mr. Ketch had withdrawn, 
it occurred to me, that however merit- 
ed my sentence (and I could not deny 
that I had enjoyed a long career of ex- 
cessive stoutness), yet still the hu- 
mane community, tempering justice 
with mercy, could only require that I 
should be despatched, no matter how; 
and that I might, therefore, as well make 
my exit in private as public, at ease as 
in pain. No sooner thought than done. 
A bottle of laudanum stood at my el- 
bow. I poured a large quantity into 
a breakfast cup, and instantly drank it 
off, with the serenity of a Socrates. 
My friend Daniel witnessed the hero- 
ic performance with equal apathy, and 
still continued drumming and whist- 
ling “‘ See the conquering Hero comes.” 

As a convicted fat man, anxious for 
the honor of the chief of his caste, I 
could not help feeling somewhat piqued 
at Mr. Lambert’s indifference to his 
impending disgrace. ‘* Why, Daniel,’’ 
said I, “« will you be fool enough to be 
led out to-morrow morning, at eight 
precisely, to dance in the air for the 
amusement of the skin and bone scoun- 
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drels who have sworn away our lives, 
and will gloat over our fatal fall, as 
they would over the prize beef that 
they devour as well as kill? Why 
don’t you behave like a man, and 
do as Ihave done ?”’ His reply petri- 
fied me. ‘I don’t know,’’ answered 
the monster, coolly, ‘I think its hardly 
worth while. The fact is, that the 
Secretary of State (on condition of 
our eating no more rump steaks) has 
sent down our pardons, and I’ve got 
them both in my pocket.” 

Here was an answer to give a man 
whom he had just seen swallow lau- 
danum enough to kill a cart horse ! 
After staring at him for half a minute 
with ‘thought too deep for tears” 
—indeed I was studying which way to 
sacrifice him—my indignation at length 
found utterance—‘* Why, you envious, 
overgrown Villain,”’ said I, “‘ why did 
not you tell me this before 1” ** Why 
did not 1?” replied he (as if confident 
I could not possibly object to his most 
exquisite reason), ‘‘ why, because you 
did not ask me !’? What signified ar- 
guing with such a dolt? 1 determin- 
ed to make short work of it. ‘* Now, 
you fat fool,”’ cried I (going up to him 
with my clenched fist), ‘‘ now I must 
go and have the laudanum taken out 
of me with the stomach pump, through 
your stupidity—take that!’ (knocking 
him off his perch into the empty hogs- 
head, the top of which suddenly gave 
way behind him); and I think I awoke 
with the noise he made in bawling 
out—‘* What’s that for?” From this 
specimen, you may judge whether I 
am not as much to be pitied for my 
nightly visions as any opium eater in 
England. I?ll dream against the best 
of them for a veal cutlet any night he 
likes. 








THE IMPROVISATORI. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A MALE, AND THE PERFORMANCE OF A FEMALE. 


I wave always under immediate 
command, a store of current and fa- 
vorite subjects, suitably wrought ; for 
instance, the death of Adonis—the 


loves of Cupid and Psyche—the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia—the chastity of Lu- 
cretia—the death of Casar—the cru- 
elty of Nero—and so forth. I have 
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also in readiness a number of pompous 
speeches and gorgeous descriptions, 
which are easily interwoven in poems 
on every subject, and relieve weaker 
passages by their glowing diction: for 
instance, an eulogium on the city of 
Rome—a deprecation of the passions— 
a storm scene—the delights of spring 
—with other popular, and generally 
applicable subjects. It is also a hap- 
py expedient, in spontaneous composi- 
tion, to interweave with the common- 
place subjects so often proposed, in- 
troductory remarks and conclusive 
moralities of universal application. 
Thus the poet avoids all suspicion of 
having prepared himself for the occa- 
sion, and by seasonably introduced 
compliments and apologies he will 
readily adapt himself to all occasions. 
Memory alone will not, however, meet 
every claim upon the powers of an im- 
provisatore ; presence of mind, and a 
lively imagination, are indispensable ; 
or, in default of the latter, the power 
of concealing its absence by a ready 
command of the classic poets, quota- 
tions from which are not regarded as 
plagiarisms, but rather as honorable 
evidence of extensive learning; and, 
with a command of Virgil and Horace 
alone, I would pledge myself to ex- 
haust any lyric or epic theme from an- 
cient story, without any modern ac- 
cessaries. The rhymes readily sug- 
gest themselves in a language so rich 
and pliant as the Italian, and relieve 
the labor of invention, especially if 
aided by musical accompaniment. 
For dramatic poems, which are almost 
invariably modelled after regular tra- 
gedy, and from ancient history, I have 
sentiments and language prepared for 
every probable contingency. The 
characters are tyrants, cruel parents, 
heroes, lovers, and confidants. For 
these I have declarations of love, fare- 
well scenes; blessings, and maledic- 
tions, all ready, and easily adapted to 
a variety of situations. Occasionally, 
too, I employ the ancient chorus, which 
deals in generalities, and comes in 
with good effect. Versi sciolti are 
the most hazardous of all spontaneous 
attempts, and the poet is often in dan- 
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ger of splitting on this rocky problem, 
especially when he applies it to sub- 
jects borrowed from modern history. 


[This throws some light upon the sub- 
ject, coming, as it does, from a “ profession- 
al gentleman ;” but thus much we had sup- 
posed without his confession. Stripped of 
the mask of inspiration—for this reduces 
them to the rank of others who “ fret their 
hour upon the stage”—by which they might 
deceive and confuse the more illiterate of 
the Italian mob, how shall we account for 
the prodigious effect of the girl’s perform- 
ance, who seems to have carried away 
captive, not only her own easily excited 
countrymen, but the cooler blooded and 
more phlegmatic, although perhaps as 
easily gulled, Englishman? There is still 
some mystery about the matter, the readiest 
solution of which is to suppose the English 
letter-writer exaggerating the effect, for the 
purpose of lauding that which it is fashion- 
able to praise. It is not “straining at a 
gnat” to imagine a person who applauded 
Mathews’s caricatures—not because they 
were caricatures—swallowing with equal 
avidity the rant and buffoonery of Italian 
mountebanks. 

Miss “ L. E. L.,” who has given fame to 
“ The Improvisatrice,” and all others who 
think them remnants of ages past, when 
inspiration was not so uncommon as at 
present, merely because there were not so 
many candidates, will pardon these reflec- 
tions which tend only to bring us all back 
again to “ Mother Earth.”’] 


The improvisatrice gave, on the 
24th of February, 1818, a public 
Academia in the Teatro della Valle, 
which I attended. At the door of the 
parterre was a silver urn, into which 
every one who entered was allowed to 
throw a theme rolled up in a slip of 
paper. <A low and simple overture 
from the band preceded the arrival of 
the poetess, who at length made her 
appearance in white costume. She 
was a pale girl, about seventeen, and 
her large black eyes were full of fire. 
After an obeisance to the audience, 
she requested that the silver urn might 
be brought upon the stage; and, in 
sight of every one, a stranger drew 
out six slips of paper, the contents of 
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which he read aloud, and then pre- 
sented them to the poetess. The 
themes were these: La morte del 
Conte Ugolino ; Saffo e Faone; La 
morte d’Ifigenia ; La morte d’Egeo ; 
Il cinto di Venere ; Coriolano. 

She selected the first named ; and 
after pacing the stage for several mi- 
nutes in visible excitement, but with- 
out gesticulation, she directed the 
orchestra to play an aria, which she 
distinguished by a number. In ac- 
cordance with the subject, the melody 
was a deep lament, and of simple 
construction. After it had been play- 
ed over twice, she gave a signal to 
the band, and, with an impassioned 
burst, began to declaim her poem in 
tones which were a mean betwixt re- 
citation and singing. The musicians 
yielded to the words, and humored a 
slower or more rapid utterance with 
great dexterity. The emphatic notes 
always fell on the rhymes, and were 
sustained ad libitum; but here the 
declamation yielded to the air, resem- 
bling somewhat the recitativo secco 
of the Italian opera, or the chanting 
of the mass in the Catholic churches. 
The improvisatrice excited astonish- 
ment and pity. Her whole frame 
guivered with convulsive effort; her 
bosom throbbed, her cheeks glowed, 
her dark eyes blazed, and her counte- 
nance assumed a character so widely 
different from its first appearance, that 
I could have fancied her a statue 
suddenly warmed into vitality by the 
Promethean spark of poesy. When- 
ever the flow of her diction was sus- 
pended, even for a moment, or when 
she was conscious of any slight error 
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or repetition, her internal agony was 
expressed by looks so appalling, that 
I felt an involuntary anxiety to help 
her out of the difficulty. Her delive- 
ry, however, became more flowing 
and impassioned as she proceeded, 
and, as she uttered the last word, she 
fell exhausted into a chair. But her 
excitement was too great for long in- 
action. She rallied almost instanta- 
neously, swallowed hastily a glass of 
water, and called to the orchestra for 
another accompaniment. Gradually 
she took a bolder flight, and a wider 
range ; calling occasionally for inter- 
calary verses, and final rhymes from 
the audience, who also prescribed for 
her the metres of several poems. The 
conclusion of each effort was followed 
by loud and universal applause, nor 
could the audience always wait the 
close, but expressed their loud delight 
during the brief pauses in her recita- 
tion. These interruptions, however, 
were evidently no annoyance, but ra- 
ther seemed to stimulate the gifted 
fair one to more daring flights. She 
wrought wonders with the stale and 
worn-out themes selected for her ; and 
certainly no one, who looked and lis- 
tened, could doubt her inspiration. 
Most admirable, too, was the unaf- 
fected and maidenly propriety with 
which she steered her course through 
the difficulties of that slippery sub- 
ject, the girdle of Venus, and avoided 
every allusion which might have com- 
promised her youthful purity. The 
delicacy with which she accomplished 
this cannot, however, be conveyed by 
description, nor could I do justice to 
it, had I retained her language. 








LE JEUNE AVEUGLE 


Ov me conduisez vous, ma mére? 
J'ai senti la fraicheur des champs. 
Oh! qu’un seul rayon de lumiére 
Repandrait de vie en mes sens! 
Adieu, seduisante nature ! 
Que n’ai j’oublié tes couleurs, 
Que n‘ai j’oublié la verdeur, 
Et les arbrisseaux, et les fleurs ? 


Etes-vous belle encor, ma mére ? 
Pour moi, je ne vous verrai plus, 


——THE BLIND BOY. 


Aun, mother, whither am I led ? 
I fee] the freshness of the fields: 
Oh! that on me one ray could shed 
The light and life that summer vields! 
Thou glorious nature, fare thee well! 
Why can I not forget thy hues, 
Forget the green and graceful dell, 
And every flower its turf that strews ? 


My mother, art thou lovely still ? 
For me, I see thy face no more ; 
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Je ne depeins sous ma paupiére 
Les traits que vous avez perdus. 
Au milieu de l'épaisse nuage 
Qui m’environne sans retour, 
Je crois vous voir, et votre image, 
Et pour moi celle d’un beau jour. 


Il s‘arréte—il cherche une rose, 

Et sa main la cueille en tremblant : 
Puis de ses larmes il l’arrose, 

Et la rejette en l’effeuillant. 
I] mourut l’'automne derniére ; 

Et, pendant ses touchants adieux, 
Il disoit tout bas a sa mére, 

“ Je verrai clair dans les cieux.” 
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But, through the shades mine eyes that fill 
1 trace the look thou hadst before. 
Amid the wilderness of gloom 
That round me spreads where’er I flee, 
My dreams thy gentle form assume, 
Fair as that morn I ne‘er may see. 


Feebly he stooped and sought a rose, 
And trembling pluck’d the crimson crown; 
He steeped it in a shower of woes, 
And tore its leaves, and flung it down. 
He died when died the withering year, 
And, 'mid his last and faltering sighs, 
He murmured in his mother’s ear, 
« There is no blindness in the skies.” 








EDINBURGH SESSIONAL SCHOOL.* 


In 1823, a small circulating library 
was annexed to the Institution. In 
1824, the school was removed from 
Leith Wynd to Market Place, and in 
1825 was opened an evening school, 
for the benefit of individuals more ad- 
vanced in life. In various instances 
have been seen at this seminary the 
parents of the children who were then 
in attendance upon the day-school— 
and there is now a father and son to- 
gether in the evening school. The 
branches of education taught in it are 
reading, with English grammar, gene- 
ral knowledge of the English language, 
and explanations of the subject on 
which they read, arithmetic, writing, 
and geography. It has been seen that 
Sunpay Scuoo.s were originally the 
principal, if not the exclusive, object 
of the Edinburgh Parochial Institu- 
tions. Mr. Wood has two excellent 
chapters on Sunday Schools—but of 
their contents we can give but a very 
concise abridgment. 

First, he turns himself to meet an 
objection often urged against them, 
that it is an improper thing to take the 
religious education of the young out of 
the hands of their parents, and to de- 
volve that important duty on strangers. 
It is, he allows, to be regretted that 
any parents, from indolence, indiffe- 
rence, mistaken diffidence, a desire to 
spend their own Sunday evenings at 
sermons or prayer-meetings, or else- 





* Continued from page 38. 


where, or in idle gossip, or worldly 
cares, or dissipation shocking to the 
sanctity of the day, should entirely 
delegate to the sabbath-teacher, tutor, 
or friends, that sacred trust which 
God and nature have so strongly re- 
posed in themselves ; but what if hun- 
dreds of children in any large town, 
nay, im any parish, have no parents 
who will instruct them, or no parents 
at all?) That argument is a clencher, 
and there is really no need for ano- 
ther. 

A Sabbath school then was opened 
in every parish in the city. Such 
schools were founded so far on the 
principle of locality, but for good rea- 
sons given by Mr. Wood, not exclu- 
sively ; and their management seems 
to be excellent, though we cannot go 
into the details. 

An objection, it seems, has most 
absurdly been made to these Sabbath 
schools, that the teachers are paid. 
Indeed! The religious instruction of 
the poor should be ‘a labor of love !” 
Indeed! is not the laborer in such 
cases worthy of his hire? He is, if 
in any case whatever. The very re- 
sponsibility of the teacher is increased 
by some not inadequate remuneration 
of his labors. We doubt if without it 
responsibility could exist. Gratuitous 
services are suspicious ; they puff up 
those who bestow them—they flag— 
they pant—they die. 
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In these Sunday schools, teachers 
are wisely enjoined to observe brevity 
in their devotional exercises—not by 
their immoderate length to produce 
the offerings of harassed, impatient, 
and wandering spirits, which never 
can be acceptable at the heavenly 
shrine. A similar brevity is enjoined 
to the exhortations of the teachers. 
The chief, the main time, is occupied 
in the examination of the pupils, and 
in easy conversational instruction. 
All right. 

But of all modes of instructing the 
young in religious knowledge, none is 
equal to catechising, as defined by Dr. 
Johnson—“ To instruct by asking 
questions, and correcting the answers.” 
There are formularies and text-books, 
however, which every church ought to 
possess for the use of its young mem- 
bers. 

Of all the personal and odious ex- 
periences of one’s youth, is there one 
more odious in memory than the 
“saying our questions?’? Not one. 
Afraid that we should answer ill—and 
feeling that it was impossible that we 
could answer well—for children can- 
not always deceive themselves into a 
belief that words are thoughts, even 
when the words come pat, and when 
the unintelligible question is instantly 
followed by the unintelligent reply—- 
we abhorred the Catechism—first, in 
almost utter gloom of its meaning— 
afterwards in glimmerings—then in a 
faint, broken, and uncertain light— 
nor was that ever clear enough to the 
reason, or satisfactory enough to the 
heart, to be felt as instruction, even 
when such instruction was most ear- 
nestly desired, 


‘“* For piety is sweet to infant minds.” 


How many must feel the force of the 
following passage ! 

«To say nothing of the torture to 
which the poor wretch is, in such a 
case, subjected, they are miserable 
judges of human nature who imagine 
that this early and unmeaning repeti- 
tion of anything will afterwards afford 
the pupilany facility inreally learning it. 
If in riper years a child so educated 
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can be induced, (which, we believe, 
very rarely indeed is the case,) to re- 
cur to a work which, under such cir- 
cumstances, can be connected in his 
mind with no other than the most un- 
pleasing associations, his former mode 
of learning, in place of being a facili- 
ty, will clearly be an obstacle to him. 
He will find it infinitely more difficult 
to attach a just meaning to words, 
which have been long accustomed to 
pass through his mind without making 
any impression, (or which, perhaps, 
have left an erroneous one,) than he 
would have done if he were now to begin 
the work for the first time. How of- 
ten, in attempting to hammer into the 
minds of such pupils the meaning of 
what they had long learned to repeat, 
have we wished that they had previ- 
ously seen as little of the catechism, 
as some others beside them, who, with 
very inferior talents, were making far 
more satisfactory progress. Such, we 
are persuaded, is likewise the experi- 
ence of all who have ever had any 
practice in teaching upon rational 
principles. They will, we suspect, in 
all such cases, be much disposed to 
concur with a famous musician men- 
tioned by Quintilian, who always 
charged a double fee for teaching his 
art to those who had previously re- 
ceived instruction elsewhere.”’ 

But how, it may be said, cana child 
understand religion? Ay—how, it 
may be said, can a man understand 
religion? A child may understand 
something of religion—and that some- 
thing may be much to it— 

** God pitying its simplicity !” 
There are more senses than one— 
says Mr. Wood excellently well—in 
which we may be said to understand a 
thing. We are said, for example, to 
understand the narrative of any re- 
markable phenomenon when we have 
received a just conception of the ap- 
pearances described, though neither 
ourselves nor the narrator can have 
the slightest notion of the causes of 
these appearances. We may perfect- 
ly understand a thing, in short, in so 
far as we can conceive it, while in 
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other respects, it is involved in ob- 
scurity ; and this is a distinction 
which cannot be too much attended to 
in the religious instruction of children, 
and we might add, too, of those of 
riper years, for all in this imperfect 
state are at best but grown children. 
Yes indeed. In religion, more than 
in anything else, 

« Men are but children of a larger growth.” 

« We ought ever to remember, that, 
in the department of religion, no less 
than of nature, ‘there are secret 
things that belong unto the Lord our 
God,’ as well as ‘things which are 
revealed, that belong unto us and our 
children forever.’ ”’ 

Mr. Wood then explains the way 
in which the Sunday-school scholars 
are taught the Catechism—than which 
nothing can be more judicious and in- 
structive ; and likewise what use is 
made of two little works, the Old and 
New Testament Biography. These 
works resemble Catechisins in this re- 
spect, that they are drawn up in the 
form of questions ; but they have no 
answers annexed to them; and for 
these the pupils must have recourse to 
the Holy Scriptures themselves. The 
better to exercise their own discern- 
ment, they are referred merely to the 
chapter, without any mention of the 
particular verse where the answer is 
to be found, nor are they expected or 
wished to give the answer in the ex- 
act words of Scripture, but in their 
own language, except in the inore re- 
markable colloquial parts. This is 
illustrated by a few examples. The 
greatest recommendation of compila- 
tions of this kind is, that they lead the 
young mind to take an interest in the 
Holy Scriptures—and a little leading 
will do that—and not to resort to them 
merely as an act of duty, or a pre- 
scribed regimen. 

Finally—though of these two chap- 
ters we have necessarily given but a 
most imperfect analysis, the instruction 
at these Parochial Sunday Schools is 
purely and exclusively religious. And 
seeing that reading, spelling, and writ- 
ing, are taught the scholars elsewhere, 
this certainly is right. 

9 ATHENEUM, VOL. 2, 3d series 
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The Daily Eninpuncn Sessionat 
Scnoo , of which all the rest of this 
volume gives an account, contains, on 
an average, 500 scholars—the largest 
number present on any one day being 
G01. They are all under the tuition of 
one master, who conducts the school 
on the monitorial system of mutual 
instruction. 

Mr. Wood first explains the duties 
of the Directors, of which we cannot 
speak ; then of the Masters, which, 
of course, are not unobvious ; and then 
of the Monitors. 

Lancaster originally confessed,— 
although he denied it afterwards, and 
was encouraged and backed in his de- 
nial by many who ought to have known 
better, and who did know better, but 
who sacrificed the truth to party spirit 
and sectarian zeal,—that he had bor- 
rowed, in a great measure, the Moni- 
torial System from Dr. Bell. The 
controversy that soon arose respect. 
ing their respective claims to that 
part of the system, and their other 
comparative merits, kindled a great 
zeal for the system, and National and 
Lancasterian Schools rose side by 
side in many a town, village, and ham- 
let, where the education of the poor 
had hitherto been unable to find an 
abode. Mr. Wood expounds, at great 
length, the advantages of the Monito- 
rial system—showing that, in those 
large establishments, where it becomes 
necessary to put some hundreds of 
children under the superintendence of 
one master, it is absolutely essential, 
—that young monitors are more pliant 
and flexible, and thus more easily 
moulded by the master to his own 
views, so that he at all times 
maintain nearly as perfect a system of 
unity, and as nice an accommodation 
of one class to another, as if he were 
himself every moment personally oc - 
cupied in each, and ostensibly con- 
ducted the education of every indivi- 


can 


dual scholar from its commencement 
to its close,—that the monitors are in 
general and alert than 
ushers, make better fags, and take a 
pleasure and a pride in performing du- 
ties which the others are too apt to 


more active 
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regard as an excessive bore and de- 
gradation,—that they can more easily 
sympathize with the difficulties of 
their pupils, while they, on the other 
hand, with a greater prospect of suc- 
cess, strive to emulate their young 
teacher,—that in many schools, though 
not extensive, children of very diffe- 
rent ages, and of very different grades 
in attainment, and engaged in very dif- 
ferent branches of education, are neces- 
sarily confided to the superintendence 
of one master, assisted perhaps by a 
single usher, in which cases it is evi- 
dent, that the larger proportion of those 
assembled in the school, must always 
be comparatively idle ; whereas, there 
is no remedy for this more simple, more 
cheap, or more efficacious, than that of 
enabling the pupils to teach others, in 
place of remaining thus idle during the 
necessary intervals between the mas- 
ter’s personal examinations. These, 
and other benefits of the monitorial 
system, are pointed out very distinctly, 
but perhaps rather prolixly, by Mr. 
Wood ; while he concludes by observ- 
ing, that the field which appears the 
most unpromising for the use of moni- 
tors, is, fortunately, the very one in 
which their employment is least neces- 
sary —namely, such classes as compose 
the two great Grammar Schools of this 
city, where the children committed to 
one master are all in the same stage 
of their education. The monitorial 
system, however, has been partially 
adopted, with advantage, in both these 
admirable establishments. What fol- 
lows, is good. 

‘‘Every monitor in the Sessional 
School is provided with an assistant, 
whose duty it is to preserve order and 
attention in the class, while he him- 
self is occupied in teaching. The ad- 
vantage of such an officer must be 
sufficiently obvious. In some schools, 
excellent in every other respect, a 
practice prevails, which, in our opin- 
ion, cannot be too much condemned, of 
encouraging the children to become 
general informers against each other, 
and giving them an interest in doing 
so, by putting the informer in the delin- 
quent’s place, if the latter be previously 
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superior in the class. This mode of in- 
forming is never practised in the Ses- 
sional School except by a novice, and, 
from the reception which it encoun- 
ters, not merely from the master, but 
from his fellow scholars, who never 
fail to send their officious companion 
to Coventry for a season, is in no 
great danger of being repeated. But 
the assistant, who, in giving informa- 
tion, does no more than his duty, se- 
cures the approbation alike of his 
teacher and his fellows. It is, ac- 
cordingly, no unusual thing to seea 
boy playing at the door of the school 
with the individual who, the very mo- 
ment before, had, in discharge of duty, 
been the occasion of his censure or 
punishment.” 

What ought to be the size of aclass ? 
Thirty, at least, quoth Bell—Nine, at 
most, quoth Lancaster. Mr. Wood 
sides with the Doctor, and so do we. 
Half a dozen is a contemptible class, 
except when there are no more than 
half a dozen boys fit to be put into the 
same class. Mr. Wood shudders— 
as well he may—at the tremendous 
noise that would envelope a great 
number of such small classes, espe- 
cially if all these, according to the 
Lancastrian fashion, were reading at 
the same time. Besides, (an objec- 
tion more vital,) how could you geta 
sufficient supply of fit monitors to con- 
duct the system? On the excellence 
of the monitors almost all depends ; 
but triple or quadruple their number, 
and all power of selection would be 


taken from the master, and many of 


the monitors would be pretty fellows 
indeed. Of the classification of the 
pupils, the principle is excellent. 

*¢ In determining the class to which 
any individual pupil should either be 
originally posted or subsequently re- 
moved, the natural criterion obviously 
is neither his age, nor the length of 
time he has been under tuition, but 
his actual proficiency. Whena cbild, 
accordingly, is introduced into the 
Sessional School, trial is first made of 
his qualifications, in order to deter- 
mine in which class he should be 
placed. This is sometimes no easy 
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matter to decide, and we doubt not 
the decision has, in the very threshold, 
given umbrage to many a_ parent. 
‘ My laddie,’ we are not unfrequenily 
told, ‘was in the boonmost class at his 
last school ; he had lang been oot o’ 
the Bible and was in the ‘ Beauties ;’ 
he can say a’ the questions; and he 
was through a’ the book in the coont- 
ing.’ Notwithstanding this profes- 
sion, the alleged proficient is some- 
times found quite incapable of reading 
our most simple and introductory book, 
of understanding a single syllable of 
his catechism, or of performing the 
most elementary operation of arithme- 
tic. He is accordingly of course 
placed in the class where he is most 
likely toreceive improvement, without 
regard to his former high pretensions. 
But his continuance in this class de- 
pends entirely upon his subsequent 
progress. If it be found, that he so 
far outstrips all his companions as to 
stand continually at the top, without 
much exertion on his own part, it is 
high time that he should be promoted 
to a superior one, where he may find 
his level, and have all his energies 
called forth into exertion. If, on the 
other hand, it turn out that he is con- 
stantly at the bottom of his class, in a 
hopeless state of inability to compete 
with his present class-fellows, it may 
prove, and in the Sessional School has 
very frequently, in such a case, proved 
of infinite advantage to remove him to 
a lower class, where he may be better 
able to maintain his ground. We have 
sometimes found children in the lat- 
ter situation, who, chagrined at not 
being able to keep up with the class 
in which they happened to be, of 
themselves requested to be put into a 
lower. And not unfrequently those, 
who had been so put back, have been 
able ere long to overtake their former 
comrades, and to enjoy with them the 
benefit of a more equal competition ; 
whereas had they been doomed all 
along to retain their original situation, 
they would undoubtedly have lost all 
heart, and, as scholars, have been ru- 
ined for life. There are some chil- 
dren extremely slow in laying the 


foundation of any branch of education, 
who, when it has once been laid, are 
no less alert than any of their compan- 
ions in rearing the superstructure. 
Such children require to be kept a 
much longer time in the elements than 
those of more quick apprehension. 
Now it must be evident, that were 
both constantly retained in the same 
class, either the latter must injurious- 
ly be kept back on account of the 
former; or else the former must be 
dragged forward blindfold, and totally 
ignorant of all that is going on, through 
the rest of the course.” 

The object of the explanatory me- 
thod of instruction, which has been 
pursued so successfully in the Sess1on- 
AL Scuoo., is threefold—first, to 
render more easy and pleasing the ac- 
quisition of the mechanical art of 
reading ; secondly, to turn to advan- 
tage the particular instructions con- 
tained in every individual passage 
which is read ; and, above all, thirdly, 
to give the pupil, by means of a mi- 
nute analysis of each passage, a ge- 
neral command of his own language. 

Of the first of these objects we at 
present say nothing—except that, at 
the Sessional School, the pupils en- 
gaged in the commonly distressful task 
of learning the mere letters and words, 
wear the happy faces of children en- 
gaged at their sports. 

As to the second—Along with faci- 
lity in the art of reading, much infor- 
mation is communicated to them 
which is well adapted to their present 
age, and may be of use to them for 
the rest of their lives. In most 
schools, how many fine passages are 
read in the most pompous manner, 
without leaving a single sentiment in 
the mind of the performer! Here 
Mr. Wood tells an amusing and illus- 
trative anecdote of a gentleman of his 
acquaintance, who had been accus- 
tomed to repeat—without the slightest 
attention to the sense—Gray’s Elegy 
—yes, that eternal Elegy—not uncom- 
monly known at school by the name 
of «The Curfew Tolls.’”? What ei- 
ther curfew or tolls meant, he, ac- 
cording to custom, knew nothing. 
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He always thought, however, of 
toll-bars, and wondered what sort of 
tolls were curfew-tolls, but durst not, 
of course, put any idle question on 
such a subject, to the master. The 
original impression, as might be ex- 
pectéd, remained ; and to the present 
hour, continues to haunt him when- 
ever this poem comes to mind. 
With regard to the third object, 
Mr. Wood explains himself thus :— 
«‘ Thus, for example, if in any les- 
son the scholar read of one having 
‘done an unprecedented act,’ it might 
be quite sufficient for understanding 
the meaning of that single passage, to 
tell him that ‘no other person had 
ever done the like ;’ but this would 
by no means fully accomplish the ob- 
ject we have in view. The child 
would thus receive no clear notion of 
the word unprecedented, and would 
therefore, in all probability, on the 
very next occasion of its recurrence, 
. or of the recurrence of other words 
from the same root, be as much at a 
loss as before. But direct his atten- 
tion to the three-fold composition of 
this word, the un, the pre, and the 
cede. Ask him the meaning of the 
syllable un in composition, and tell 
him to point out to you (or, if neces- 
sary, point out to him) any other 
words in which it has this signification 
of not, (such as uncommon, uncivil,) 
and, if there be leisure, any other 
syllables which have in composition a 
similar effect, such as in, with all its 
modifications of ig, il, im, ir, also dis, 
and non, with examples. Next in- 
vestigate the meaning of the syllable 
pre in composition, and illustrate it 
with examples, (such as previous, 
premature). Then examine in like 
manner the meaning of the syllable 
cede, and having shown that in com- 
position it generally signifies to go, 
demand the signification of its various 
compounds, precede, proceed, succeed, 
accede, recede, exceed, intercede.’’ 
Thus the pupil not only knows the 
word in question, but he has a key to 
a vast variety of other words in the 
language ; in getting which key, he is 
all the while animated and amused. 
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There is no feeling of irksome drudge- 
ry—and the acquisition being founded 
on principle, is permanent. It can- 
not be lost. Nor manifestly is it ne- 
cessary that every word should be 
gone over in this way, any more than 
that every word should be syntacti- 
cally parsed ; for a single sentence well 
done may prove of the greatest service 
to the scholar in all his future studies. 

But it may be said—it has been 
said—why, this may be all very well 
with regard to a foreign language, but 
it is quite superfluous with relation to 
a vernacular tongue, That is a very 
great mistake. 

‘«* The humbler classes of society, 
in every sermon which they hear,—in 
every book which they read, however 
simple, and written peculiarly for their 
own use,—nay, in the Bible itself,— 
meet with a multitude of words and 
expressions, even of frequent occur- 
rence, which, from want of sucha 
key, not only lose great part of their 
force, but are utterly unintelligible, 
and are often grossly misunderstood. 
We would, ourselves, have been in a 
great measure ignorant of the full ex- 
tent of the disadvantage under which 
such persons labor in this respect, but 
for the representations of the lads in 
our evening school, many of whom 
were possessed of no ordinary abilities, 
and had received all the education 
formerly bestowed on persons in that 
rank of life. We were much struck, 
too, with a conversation which we 


had on this subject, on occasion of 


a recent visit to a seminary in New- 


haven, under the excellent tuition of 


a young man who had received his 
education in the Sessional School. 
We there met with a fisherman, the 
parent of one of the pupils, well known 
in the village as one of the most re- 
spectable, intelligent, and well educat- 
ed of his class. He evidently took 
a deep interest in our proceedings, 
and, while we were in the act of ex- 
amining the children on the meaning 
of what they had read, he at length 
broke out in nearly the following man- 
ner: Eh, sir, youll not know how 
little of this I understand, and how 
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much I miss it: I learned to read like 
my neighbors, but I never learned the 
meaning, and I find it a hard thing to 
turn up the dictionary for every 
word.’ ” 

The truth is, from the manner in 
which the education of the lower or- 
ders has generally been conducted, 
parents in that rank of life have for 
the most part been quite satisfied that 
their children have received a good 
education when they have been taught 
to read, conceiving that this mechani- 
cal attainment is in some inexplicable 
way or other to act as a charm, though 
they be quite unable to apply it to any 
beneficial purpose. In good truth, 
set a young learner, or an old one 
either, thus educated, to read any 
book in which words occur unfamiliar 
to him in the narrow range of his 
every-day talk, and he will not under- 
stand perhaps one word in twenty, 
and that is called reading ! 

But why speak only of the lower 
orders? Goa step higher—and you 
find hundreds and thousands of very 
pleasant ladies and gentlemen, who 
are no deacons in their vernacular. 
They are far indeed from being mis- 
tresses and masters their own 
tongue, however glibly they may wag 
it. Set one of them to read rather a 
difficult sermon, on a Sunday evening, 
and you will perceive from a peculiar 
expression of face, that many words— 
of considerable importance—go in at 
one ear, and out at the other, without 
having deposited—in transitu—any- 
thing in the shape of an idea. In the 
more advanced classes of all acade- 


of 





mies—grammar-schools,—a portion of 
the time of the lads ought to be de- 
voted to the study of their own lan- 
guage. But the boys, it is said, will 
despise such a class—and still think 
themselves not in the 
school,” but the ‘ reading-school.” 
Not if the class be taught on right 
principles. Not 
“Tf, along with due attention to 
good reading, the understanding of the 
pupils be at the same time cultivated, 
which is the best source of that ele- 
gant accomplishment ; if they be made 


** grammar- 
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well acquainted with the full force and 
meaning, as well as the grammar, of 
their own tongue, and also its con- 
nexion with those languages which 
they learn at their other hours of 
study ; if, as they advance, they be 
instructed in the principles and trained 
to the practice of composition ; and if 
their English reading be throughout 
rendered the means of forming their 
taste, and the vehicle of general in- 
formation.” 

All judicious mothers do, in fact, 
teach their litthe ones according to 
their ability, by the explanatory me- 
thod ; and when the time comes, when 
more or all mothers shall themselves 
have been taught by that method, the 
rising generation, before they even go 
to school at all, will know more than 
they now often do after they have 
been at some schools for a year or 
two years. For, in teaching her child 
to read, does not the judicious mother 
take pains to show her child the be- 
nefit of reading,—or rather to make 
him feel the benefit of it? Would 
she not, says Mr. Wood, in picking 
out for him the smallest words, when 
she comes to the word ox, for exam- 
ple, tell him not by any regular defi- 
nition, but in the simplest language, 
that it meant the animal which he had 
so often seen grazing in the meadows ? 
Would she not do the same with re- 
gard to every tree or plant? Or, as 
his capacities unfolded, would she not 
gradually proceed to communicate to 
him such higher information, as his 
lessons might suggest? But this na- 
tural teaching has been too often ba- 
nished by artificial teaching ; and the 
meanings of words have been less at- 
tended to than the sounds. Gentle 
reader! You can now read excellently 
well, and are seldom if ever puzzled 
to understand even our Magazine. 
But tell us now—were you not accus- 
tomed, when saying your lesson, to 
mouth out the words as fast as you 
could, with a strong but not unplea- 
sant pulpit accent, (which, by the 
way, you still retain,) and with an 
indifference, too, and ignorance of the 


meaning of multitudes of them— 
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which, now that you have become— 
by what means we know not—a fin- 
ished scholar—you look back upon 
with shame and astonishment ? 

Mr. Wood, who frequently enlivens 
his discussions by little apt anecdotes 
and allusions, refers to the account 
which the amiable Murdoch, the pre- 
ceptor of Burns, gives of his own 
method of instruction, which coincides 
remarkably with that practised in the 
Sessional School. 

‘©« The books,’ he says, ‘most 
commonly used in the school, were 
the Spelling Book, the New Testa- 
ment, the Bible, Mason’s Collection of 
Prose and Verse, and Fisher’s Eng- 
lish Grammar. They (Robert and 
Gilbert Burns) committed to memory 
the hymns, and other poems of that 
collection, with uncommon facility. 





You'll come to our Ball. 


This facility was partly owing to the 
method pursued by their father and 
me in instructing them, which was to 
make them thoroughly acquainted with 
the meaning of every word in each 
sentence, that was to be committed to 
memory.’ [Why only in these 1] 
‘ By the by, this may be easier done, 
and at an earlier period, than is gene- 
rally thought. As soon as they were 
capable of it, I taught them to turn 
verse into its natural prose order, some- 
times to substitute synonymous ex- 
pressions for poetical words, and to 
supply all the ellipses. These, you 
know, are the means of knowing that 
the pupil understands his author. 
These are expedient helps to the ar- 
rangement of words and sentences, 
as well as toa variety of expression.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 








YOU'LL COME TO OUR BALL. 





** Comment ! c’est lui ?—que je le regarde encore !—c’est que vraiment il est bien changé; 


n’est pas, mon papa ?”—Les premiers Amours. 





You'ir come to our Ball ;—since we parted, 

I've thought of you, more than Tl say ; 
Indeed, I was half broken-hearted, 

For a week, when they took you away. 
Fond Fancy brought back to my slumbers 

Our walks on the Ness and the Den, 
And echoed the musical numbers 

Which you used to sing to me then. 
I know the romance, since it’s over, 

pa . 

T'were idle, or worse, to recall :— 
I know you're a terrible rover ; 

But, Clarence,—you'll come to our Ball! 


It's only a year, since at College 
You put on your cap and your gown; 
But, Clarence, you're grown out of know- 
ledge, 
And changed from the spur to the crown; 
The voice that was best when it faltered 
Is fuller and firmer in tone ; 
And the smile that should never have al- 
tered ,— 
Dear Clarence,—it is not your own: 
Your cravat was badly selected, 
Your coat don’t become you at all ; 
And why is your hair so neglected ? 
You must have it curled for our Ball. 


I've often been out upon Haldon, 
To look for a covey with Pup ; 
I've often been over to Shaldon, 
To see how your boat is laid up: 
In spite of the terrors of Aunty, 
I've ridden the filly you broke ; 
And I’ve studied your sweet little Dante, 


In the shade of your favorite oak : 
When I sat in July to Sir Lawrence, 
J sat in your love of a shawl ; 
And Ill wear what you brought me from 
Florence, : 
Perhaps, if you'll come to our Ball. 


You'll find us all changed since you vanish'd: 
We've set up a National School ; 

And waltzing 1s utterly banished ; 
And Ellen has married a fool; 

The Major is going to travel ; 
Miss Hyacinth threatens a rout ; 

The walk is laid down with fresh gravel ; 
Papa is laid up with the gout : 

And Jane has gone on with her easels, 
And Anne has gone off with Sir Paul ; 

And Fanny is sick of the measles,— 


And I'll tell you the rest at the Ball. 


You'll meet all your Beauties ;—the Lily, 
And the Fairy of Willowbrook Farm, 

And Lucy, who made me so silly 
At Dawlish, by taking your arm ; 

Miss Manners, who always abused you, 
For talking so much about Hock ; 

And her sister who often amused you, 
By raving of rebels and Rock ; 

And something which surely would answer, 
An heiress, quite fresh from Bengal ;— 

So, though you were seldom a dancer, 
You'll dance, just for once, at our Ball. 


But out on the world '—from the flowers 
It shuts out the suushiac of truth ; 
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It blights the green leaves in the bowers, 
It makes an old age of our youth: 

And the flow of our feeling, once in it, 
Like a streamlet beginning to freeze, 

Though it cannot turn ice in a minute, 
Grows harder by sullen degrees. 

Time treads o’er the grave of Affection ; 
Sweet honey is turned into gall :— 

Perhaps you have no recollection 
That ever you danced at our Ball. 


You once could be pleased with our ballads ; 
To-day you have critical ears : 
You once c ould be charmed with our salads; 
Alas! you’ve been dining with Peers ; 
You trifled and flirted with many ; 
You've forgotten the when and the how: 
There was one you liked better than any :— 
Perhaps you've forgotten her now. 


But of those you remember most newly, 
Of those who delight or enthrall, 
None love you a quarter so truly 
As some you wiill find at our Ball. 


They tell me you’ve many who flatter, 
Because of your wit and your song ; 
They tell me (and what does it matter ? ?) 
You like to be praise od by the throng : 
They tell me you're shadowed with laurel, 
Bt 4 xy tell me you're loved by a Blue ; 

They tell me you're sadly iminoral,— 
Dear Clarence, that cannot be true! 
But to me you are still what I found you 
Before you grew clever and tall ; 
And yow li think of the spell that once bound 
you, 
And you'll come—won't you come ?—to 
our Ball ! 








THE BOXES 


[The following is an extract from a letter 
supposed to be written by a Frenchman, 
showing the extreme difficulty of teaching 


our language to foreigners, on account of 


our having so many significations to the 
same word,—a beauty and a fault (and it is 
both) in which, it is believed, the English 
Janguage surpasses all others. The amus- 
ing stranger complains that the servants 
mystified him “ with all the boxes,” so 
“that it was impossible that a stranger 


could miss to be perplexed.” 


I am a gentleman, and my goods are 
inthe public rentes,* and a chateau 
with a handsome propriety on the bank 
of the Loire, which I lend to a mer- 
chant English, who pay me very well 
in London for my expenses. Very 
well, I like the peace, nevertheless 
that I was force, at other time, to go 
to war with Napoleon. But it is 
passed. So I come to Paris in my 
proper post-chaise, where I selled 
him, and hire one, for almost nothing 
at all, for bring me to Calais all alone, 
because I will not bring my valet to 
speak French here where all the world 
is ignorant. 

The morning following, I get upon 
the vaporing boat to walk so far as 
Douvres. It was fine day—and, after 
I am recover myself of a malady of 
the sea, I walk myself about the shep, 
and I see a great mechanic of wood, 


with iron wheel, and thing to push up 
inside, and handle to turn. It seemed 
to be ingenuous, and proper to hoist 
great burdens. They use it for shov- 
ing the timber, what come down of 
the vessel, into the place; and they 
tell me it was call ‘ Jacques in the 
bor ;’? and I was very much please 
with the invention so novel. 

Very well. I go again promenade 
upon the board of the vessel, and I 
look at the compass, and little boy 
sailor come and sit him down, and be- 
gin to chatter like the little monkey 
Then the man what turns a wheel 
about and about Jaugh, and say, “ ve- 
ry well, Jacques,” but I not under- 
stand one word the little fellow say. 
So I make inquire, and they tell me 
he was ‘ box the compass.’’ I was 
surprise, but I tell myself, « well, ne 
ver mind ;’’ and so we arrive at Dou- 
vres. I find myself enough well in 
the hotel, but as there has been no ta- 
ble d’hote, I ask for some dinner, and 
it was long time I wait: and so I walk 
myself to the customary house, and 
give the key to my portmanteau to the 
Douaniers, or excisemen, as you call, 
for them to see as I had not no snug- 
gles in my equipage. Very well—I 
return at my hotel, and meet one of 
the waiters, who tell me, (after I stand 
little moment to the door to see the 
world what pass by upon a coach at 





* Rentes—public funds. 
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the instant,) ‘ Sir,’? he say, ‘ your 
dinner is ready.”? ‘Very well,” I 
make response, ‘* where was it ?”’ 
«* This way, sir,’’ he auswer, ‘I have 
put it in a box in the café room.” 
** Well—never mind,”’ I say to myself, 
** when a man himself finds in a stran- 
ger country, he must be never sur- 
prised. ‘Nil admirari.? Keep the eyes 
opened, and stare at nothing at all.”’ 
I found my dinner only there there,* 
because I was so soon come from 


France; but, I learn, another sort of 


the box was a partition and table par- 
ticular in a saloon, and I keep there 
when I eated some good sole fritted, 
and some not cooked mutton cutlet; 
and a gentleman what was put in ano- 
ther bor, perhaps Mr. Mathew, be- 
cause nobody not can know him twice, 
like a cameleon he is, call for the 
<< pepper bor.” Very well. Itakea 
cup of coffee, and then all my hards 
and portmanteau come with a wheel- 
barrow ; and, because it was my in- 
tention to voyage up at London with 
the coach, and I find my many little 
things was not convenient, I ask the 
waiter where I may buy a night sack, 
or get them tie up all together in a 
burden. He was well attentive at my 
cares, and responded, that he shall find 
me a box to put them allinto. Well, 
I say nothing to all but “ Yes,” for 
fear to discover my ignorance ; so he 
bring the little bor for the clothes 
and things into the great box what I 
was put into; and he did my affairs in 
it very well. Then I ask him for 
some spectacle in the town, and he 
send boot-boy with me so far as the 
Theatre, and I goin to pay. It was 
shabby poor little place, but the man 
what set to have the money, when I 
say “how much,” asked me if I would 
not go into the bores. <‘* Very well,”’ 
I say, “‘ never mind—oh yes—to be 
sure ;”? and I find very soon the box 
was the loge, same thing. I had not 
understanding sufficient in your tongue 
then to comprehend all what I hear— 
only one poor maiger doctor, what had 
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heen to give his physic too long time 
at a cavalier old man, was condemned 
to swallow up a whole box of his pro- 
per pills. ‘* Very well,’ I say, “that 
must be egregious. It is cannot be 
possible ;”? but they bring little a bor 
not more grand nor my thumb, It 
seem to be to me very ridiculous ; so 
I returned to my hotel at despair how 
I could possibility learn a language 
what meant so many differents in one 
word. 

I found the same waiter, who, so 
soon as I come in, tell me, “ Sir, did 
you not say that you would go by the 
coach to-morrow morning ?”’ I repli- 
ed ‘* Yes—and I have bespeaked a 
seat out of the side, because I shall 
wish to amuse myself with the coun- 
try, and you have no cabrioletst in 
your coaches.” ‘Sir,’ he say, very 
polite, ‘if you shall allow me, I would 
recommend you the boz, and then the 
coachman shall tell everything. 
“Very well,” I reply, “‘ yes—to he 
sure—I shall have a bor then—yes ;” 
and then I demanded a fire into my 
chamber, because I think myself en- 
rhumed upon the sea, and the maid of 
the chamber come to send me in hed: 
but I say, “No so quick, if you 
please; I will write to some friend how 
I find myself in England. Very well 
—here is the fire, but perhaps it shall 
She was 


” 


go out before I have finish.” 
pretty laughing young woman, and 
say, ‘Oh no, sir, if you pull the bell, 
the porter, who sit up all night, will 
come, unless you like to attend to it 
yourself, and then you‘ will find the 
coal-boz in the closet.”” Well—I say 
nothing but ‘‘yes—oh yes.” But, 
when she is gone, I look direct into 
the closet, and see a bor not no more 
like none of the other boxes what I see 
all day than nothing. 

Well—I write at my friends, and 
then I tumble about when I wake, and 
dream in the sleep what should possi- 
bly be the description of the box what 
I must be put in to-morrow for my 


voyage. 








* La 1A, signifies passable, indifferent. 


¢ The cabriolet is the front part of the old French diligence, with a ood and apron, holding 


three persons, including the guard, or “ conducteur.” 
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In the morning, it was very fine 
time, I see the coach at the door, and 
I walk all round before they bring the 
horses ; but I see nothing what they 
can call boxes, only the same kind as 
what my little business was put into. 
So I ask for the post of letters at a 
little boots boy, who showed me by 
the Quay, and tell me, pointing by his 
finger at a window—* There see, there 
was the letter-boz,”’ and I perceive a 
crevice. ‘‘ Very well—all boz again 
to-day,” I say, and give my letter to 
the master of postes, and go away 
again at the coach, where I very soon 
find out what was coach-bor, and 
mount myself uponit. Thencome the 
coachman, habilitated like the gentle- 
man, and the first word he say was— 
“Keep-horses! Bring my bozx-coat!”’ 
and he push upa grand capote with 
many scrapes. 

« But—never mind,” I say; “I 
shall see all the boves in time.’? So 
he kick his leg upon the board, and 
ery “ cheat!’ and we are out into the 
country in lesser than one minute, and 
roll at so grand pace, what I have 
had fear we will be reversed. But af- 
ter little times, I take courage, and we 
begin to entertain together : but I hear 
one of the wheels cry squeak, so I tell 
him, “ Sir—one of the wheel would 
be greased ;”? then he make reply, 
nonchalancely, ‘‘ Oh—it is nothing but 
one of the boxes what is too tight.” 
But it is very long time after as I learn 
that wheel a box was pipe of iron what 
go turn round upon the axle. 

Well—we fly away at the pace of 
charge. I see great castles, many ; 
then come a pretty house of country 
well ornamented, and I make inquire 
what it should be. ‘Oh!’ responded 
he, “‘ I not remember the gentleman’s 
name, but it is what we call a snug 
country box.” 

Then I feel myself abymed at de- 
spair, and begin to suspect that he 
amused himself. But, still I tell my- 
self, “* Well—never mind; we shall 
see.” And then after sometimes, 
there come another house, all alone in 
a forest, not ornated at all. «* What, 
how you call that 7’ I demand of 
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him.— Oh!’ he responded again, 
That is a shooting box of Lord Kill- 
fots.”’—* Oh!” I cry at last out, “ that 
is little too strong ;” but he hoisted 
his shoulders and say nothing. Well, 
we come ata house of country, an- 
cient, with the trees cut like some 
peacocks, and I demand, ‘* What you 
call these trees ?’’—*< Boz, sir,” he 
tell me. ‘* Devil is in the boz,’’ I say 
at myself. ‘ But—never mind; we 
shallsee.”? So I myself refreshed with 
a pinch of snuff and offer him, and he 
take very polite, and remark upon an 
instant, “That is a very handsome 
box of yours, sir.”’ 

*¢ Morbleu !”’ I exclaimed with in- 
advertencyness, but I stop myself. 
Then he pull out his snuff-box, and I 
take a pinch, because I like at home 
to be sociable when I am out at voy- 
ages, and not show some pride with in- 
ferior. It was of wood beautiful with 
turnings, and color of yellowish. So 
I was pleased to admire very much, 
and inquire the name of the wood, and 
again he say, “‘ Box, Sir!” Well— 
I hold myself with patience, but it was 
difficilly ; and we keep with great gal- 
lop, till we come at a great crowd of 
the people. Then I say, ‘“‘ What for 
all so large concourse ?”’—** Oh !”’ he 
response again, “ there is one grand 
boring match—a battle here to-day.” — 
« Peste !’’ I tell myself, ‘a battle of 
bores! Well, never mind! I hope it 
can be a combat at the outrance, and 
they all shall destroy one another, for 
I am fatigued.” 

Well—we arrive at an hotel, very 
superb, all as it ought, and I demand 
a morsel to refresh myself. I go into 
a salon, but, before I finish, great 
noise come into the passage, and I pull 
the bell’s rope to demand why so great 
tapage? The waiter tell me, and he 
laugh at same time, but very civil no 
less, “‘ Oh, sir, it is only two of the 
women what quarrel, and one has gi- 
ven another a box on the ear.” 

Well—I go back on the coach-box, 
but I look, as I pass, at all the women 
ear, for the bor; but not none I see. 
“* Well,”’ I tell myself once more, 
‘‘never mind, we shall see ;”’ and we 
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drive on very passable and agreable 
times till we approached ourselves near 
London; but then come one another 
coach of the opposition to pass by, and 
the coachman say, ‘* No, my boy, it 
shan’t do!” and then he whip his horses, 
and make some traverse upon the 
road, and tell to me, all the times, a 
long explication what the other coach- 
man have done otherwhiles, and finish 
not till we stop, and the coach of op- 
position come behind him in one nar- 
row place. Well—then he twist him- 
self round, and, with full voice, cry 
himself out at the another man, who 
was so angry as himself, « I’ll tell you 
what, my hearty! If you comes some 
more of your gammon at me, I shan’t 
stand, and you shall yourself find in 
the wrong boz.’’ It was not for many 
weeks after as I find out the wrong 
box meaning. 

Well—we get at London, at the 
coaches office, and I unlightened from 
my seat, and go at the bureau for pay 
my passage, and gentleman very po- 
lite demanded if I had sotne friend at 
London. I converse with him very 
little time in voyaging, because he 
was in the interior ; but I perceive he 
is real gentleman. So, I say, “ No, 
sir, I am stranger.”? Then he very 
honestly recommend me at an hotel, 
very proper, and tell me, ‘Sir, because 
I have some affairs in the Banque, I 
must sleep in the City this night ; but 
to-morrow I shall come at the hotel, 
where you shall find some good atten- 
tions if you make the use of my name.” 
* Very well,” I tell myself, ** this is 
best.”? So we exchange the cards, and 
I have hackney coach to come at my 
hotel, where they say, ‘* No room, sir, 
—very sorry,—no room.”” But I de- 
mand to stop the moment, and pro- 
duce the card what I could not read 
before, in the movements of the coach 
with the darkness. The master of the 
hotel take it from my hand, and bhe- 
come very polite at the instant, and 
whisper to the ear of some waiters, 
and these come at me, and say, ‘* Oh 
yes, sir. I know Mr. Boz very well. 
Worthy gentleman, Mr. Box.—Very 
proud to incommode any friend of Mr. 
Box—pray inlight yourself, and walk 
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in my house.” SoI go in, and find 
myself very proper, and soon come so 
as if I was in my own particular 
chamber; and Mr. Box come next day, 
and I find very soon that he was the 
right Box, and not the wrong box.— 
Ha, ha !—You shall excuse my badi- 
nage,—eh ? But never mind—I am 
going at Leicestershire to see the foxes 
hunting, and perhaps will get upon a 
coach-box in the spring, and go at 
Edinburgh ; but I have fear I cannot 
come at your ‘* Noctes,” because I 
have not learn yet to eat so great sup- 
per. I always read what they speak 
there twice over, except what Mons. 
Le «‘ Shepherd”’ say, what I read three 
time ; but never could comprend ex- 
actly what he say, though I discern 
some time the grand idea, what walk 
in darkness almost “ visible,’ as your 
divine Milton say. I am _ particular 
fond of the poetry. I read three books 
of the ‘* Paradise Lost”? to Mr. Box, 
but he not hear me no more—he pro- 
nounce me perfect. 

After one such compliment, it would 
be almost the same as ask you for ano- 
ther, if I shall make apology in case I 
have not find the correct ideotism of 
your language in this letter ; so I shall 
not make none at all,—only throw my- 
self at your mercy, like a great critic. 
But never mind,—we shall see. If 
you take this letter as it ought, I shall 
not promise if I would not write you 
one other some time. 

I conclude in presenting at you my 
compliments very respectful. I am 
sorry for your gout and crutchedness, 
and hope you shall miss them in the 
spring. 

I have the honor of subscribe myself, 

Sir, 
Your very humble and 
Much obedient servant, 
Louis LE CHEMINANT. 


P. S.—Ha, ha!—It is very droll!— 
I tell my valet, we go at Leicestershire 
for the hunting fox.—Very well.—So 
soon as I finish this letter, he come 
and demand what I shall leave behind 
in orders for some presents, to give 
what people will come at my lodg- 
ments for Christmas Bozes. 
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THE VISION OF A GODLESS WORLD. 
(From the German of John Paul Richter.) 


Ir my heart should ever become so 
hapless and so withered, that every 
feeling in it which asserts the being 
of God should be destroyed, I would 
appal myself by reading over the fol- 
lowing composition of mine; and it 
would cure me and give me back the 
feelings I had lost. 

The aim of this poem is the excuse 
for its boldness. Men deny God’s being 
with just as little feeling as most ac- 
knowledge it with. Even in our best 
systems of philosophy, we go on amass- 
ing mere words, counters, and medals, 
as misers collect cabinets of coins ; 
and it is late before we convert the 
words into feelings, the coin into en- 
joyments. A person may believe in 
the immortality of the soul through 
twenty whole years ; and in the twen- 
ty-first, on some great moment, be for 
the first time astounded at the riches 
contained in this belief, at the warmth 
of this fountain of naptha. 

Just so was I terrified by the poi- 
sonous vapor that steams forth to 
choke the heart of him who for the 
first time sets foot in the ante-church 
of atheism. It would give me less 
pain to deny immortality, than to de- 
ny God: the former act only robs me 
of a world that is enveloped in clouds ; 
the latter snatches from me the present 
world; that is, its sun: the whole 
spiritual universe is blown up and shat- 
tered by the hand of atheism into 
numberless quicksilver atoms of be- 
ings, that glimmer, and course, and 
roam, and rush together and asunder, 
without unity or permanence. No 
one is so utterly forlorn in the uni- 
verse as the denier of God : he moans 
with an orphan heart that has lost its 
Almighty Father, beside the vast 
corpse of nature, which no living spi- 
rit animates or holds together, but 
which grows in the grave; and his 
mourning ceases not until he crumbles 
away from that corpse. The whole 
world lies before him, like the great 


Egyptian stone Sphynx, half-buried 
in the sand ; and the universe is the 
cold iron mask of a formless eternity. 

It is my further view, by this poem, 
to alarm certain reading or deep-read 
doctors ; for, of a truth, these people 
now-a-days, since they have been 
taken, like captives condemned to 
hard labor, by our new philosophy for 
the task-work of its drainage and 
mining, will canvass the existence of 
God as coldbloodedly, and as cold- 
heartedly, as if the question were 
about the existence of the unicorn or 
the kraken. 

For the sake of others who have 
not advanced so far as these learned 
doctors, I will yet remark that the 
belief in atheism and the belief in 
immortality may co-exist without any 
contradiction ; for the self-same ne- 
cessity which in this life has cast the 
light dew-drop of my being into a 
flower-cup beneath the sun, may re- 
produce it in a second ; nay, it would 
be easier to give me a second body 
than the first. 

On being told in our childhood, that 
at midnight, when our sleep comes 
nigh to our soul and datkens our very 
dreams, the dead raise themselves out 
of theirs, and walk into the house of 
God, and there mimic the worship 
offered to him by the living, we are 
wont to shudder at death for the sake 
of the dead: and in our lonely walks 
at night we turn away our eyes from 
the long windows of the still church, 
and fear to examine the gleams upon 
them, whether they fall from the 
moon. 

Childhood, with her joys, and still 
more with her fears, resumes her 
wings, and sparkles anew in our 
dreams, and plays like a glow-worm 
in the little night of the soul. Do 
not extinguish these flitting sparks. 
Leave us even our dismal and painful 
dreams ; they are half-shadows that 
set off the realities of life. And what 
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have they to give us in the room of 
these dreams, which carry us up out 
of the roar beneath the cataract to the 
quiet hill of childhood, where the 
stream of life was still flowing onward 
in silence along its littie grass-plot, 
bearing the face of heaven in its heart, 
on its way toward the precipice. 





I was lying once, on a summer 
evening, in the sun, upon a hill, and 
fell asleep. Then I dreamt I awoke 
inachurch-yard. The rolling wheels 
of the clock in the tower that was 
striking eleven, had awakened me. 
I searched through the dark empty 
sky for the sun; for I imagined that 
an eclipse had drawn the veil of the 
moon over it. All the graves were 
open, and the iron doors of the char- 
nel-house were swung to and fro by 
invisible hands : along the walls sha- 
dows were flitting, which no one cast; 
and other shadows were walking up- 
right through the naked air. In the 
open coffins nothing continued to sleep, 
save the children. In the sky there 


was nought but a grey sultry cloud 
hanging in massy folds, and a huge 


shadow kept on drawing it in like a 
net, nearer and closer and _ hotter. 
Above me, I heard the distant fails of 
avalanches ; below me, the first tread 
of an illimitable earthquake. The 
church heaved up and down, shaken 
by two ceaseless discords, which were 
warring against each other within, 
and vainly striving to blend into a 
concord. At times a grey gleam 
leapt up on the windows, and at its 
touch the lead and iron melted and 
ran down. The net of cloud, and the 
reeling of the earth, drove me toward 
the porch, before which two fiery 
basilisks were hatching their venom- 
ous broods. I passed along amid 
unknown shadows that bore the marks 
of every century since the beginning 
of things. All the shadows were 
standing around the altar ; and in each 
there was a quivering and throbbing 
of the breast instead of the heart. 
One dead man alone, who had been 
newly buried in the church, was still 
lying on his couch, without any qui- 
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vering of his breast ; and his face was 
smiling beneath the light of a happy 
dream. But, when one of the living 
entered, he awoke and smiled no 
more: toilsomely he drew up his 
heavy eyelid, but no eye was within; 
and his beating breast, instead of a 
heart, contained a wound. He lifted 
up his hands, and clasped them for 
prayer; but the arms lengthened and 
lowered themselves from his body, 
and the clasped hands dropped off. 
Overhead, in the vault of the church, 
stood the dial-plate of Eternity, on 
which no number was to be read, nor 
any characters except its own name ; 
only there was a black hand pointing 
thereat, on which the dead said they 
saw Time. 

At this moment, a tall majestic 
form with a countenance of imperish- 
able anguish sank down from on high 
upon the altar; and all the dead cried: 
*« Christ ! is there no God ?”’ 

He answered :—* There is none !” 

The shadow every dead man 
trembled all over, not his breast mere- 
ly ; and, one after another, their trem- 
bling dispersed them. 

Christ spake on:—‘*I have gone 
through the midst of the worlds, | 
mounted into the suns, and flew with 
the milky way across the wilderness 
of heaven; but there is no God. I 
plunged down, as far as Being flings 
its shadow, and pried into the abyss, 
and cried—‘ Father, where art thou? 
but I heard only the everlasting tem- 
pest, which no one sways 


of 


; and the 
glittering rainbow of beings was hang- 


ing, without a sun that had formed it,” 


over the abyss, and trickling down 
into it. And, when I looked up to- 
wards the limitless world for the eye 
of God, the world stared at me with 
an empty bottomless eyesocket ; and 
Eternity was lying upon chaos, and 
gnawing it to pieces, and chewing the 
cud of what it had devoured.—Scream 
on, ye discords! scatter these shades 
with your screaming ; for He is not!” 

The shades grew pale and dissolv- 
ed, as white vapor that the frost has 
given birth to is melted by a breath 
of warmth; and the whole church 
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The Vision of a Godless World. 


became empty. Then—Oh, it was 
terrible to the heart !—the dead child- 
ren, who had awaked in the church- 
yard, ran into the church, and threw 
themselves before the lofty form upon 
the altar, and said :—‘* Jesus! have 
we no father?’? And he answered 
with tears streaming down :—‘‘ We 
are all orphans, I and you; we are 
without a father.” 

Here the screeching of the discords 
became more violent ; the walls of the 
church tottered and burst asunder ; 
and the church and the children sank 
down; and the whole earth and the 
sun sank after ; and the whole of the 
immeasurable universe sank before 
us ; and Christ remained standing up- 
on the highest pinnacle of nature, and 
gazed into the globe of the universe, 
pierced through by a thousand suns, 
as it were into a cavern, burrowed 
into the heart of eternal night, where- 
in the suns were running like miners’ 
lights and the galaxies like veins of 
silver. 

And when Christ saw the crushing 
throng of worlds, the torch-dance of 
the heavenly ignes fatwi, and the co- 
ral banks of beating hearts, and when 
he saw how one globe after another 
poured out its glimmering souls upon 
the dead sea, as a water-balloon strews 
its floating lights upon the waves ;— 
then with a grandeur that betokened 
the highest of finite beings, he lifted 
up his eye toward the nothingness and 
toward the infinite void above him, 
and said :—‘* Moveless and voiceless 
nothing ! cold eternal necessity ; fran- 
tic chance ! can ye, or any one of you, 
tell me ? when do you dash to pieces 
the building and me? Dost thou 
know it, O chance! even thou, when 
thou stridest with thy hurricanes 
athwart the snow-dust of the stars, 
and puffest out one sun after another, 
while the sparkling dew of the con- 
stellations is parched up as thou pass- 
est along! How desolate is every 
one in the vast catacomb of the uni- 
verse! There is none beside me save 
myself.—O, Father! Father! where 
is thy world-sustaining breast, that I 
may rest on it! Alas! if every be- 
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ing is its own father and creator, why 
may it not also become its own de- 
stroying angel ? 

«Ts thatamanstill beside me? Poor 
wretch ! your little life is one of na- 
ture’s sighs, or the mere echo of it; 
a mirror flings its rays on the clouds 
of dust from the ashes of the dead on 
your earth, and, forthwith, ye spring 
up, ye beclouded, fleeting images. 
Look down into the abyss, over which 
clouds of ashes are floating; mists, 
full of worlds, are rising out of the 
dead sea ; the future is that rising mist, 
and that which is falling is the present. 
Dost thou know thy own earth?” 

Here Christ looked down, and his 
eye filled with tears, and he said: 
« Alas, I was once upon it; then I 
was still happy; then I had still an 
Almighty Father, and still looked 
with gladness from the mountains to 
the unfathomable heavens ; and, when 
my breast was pierced through, I 
pressed it to his soothing image, and 
said, even in the bitterness of death— 
Father, draw forth thy son from his 
bleeding tabernacle, and raise him to 
thy heart. Ah! ye over-happy inha- 
bitants of the earth, ye still believe in 
Him. Perchance, at this moment, 
your sun is setting, and ye are falling 
on your knees in the midst of blossoms 
and radiance and dew, and are lifting 
up your blessed hands, and, while 
shedding a thousand tears of joy, are 
crying to the open heavens : ‘ Me, too, 
even me, dost thou know, thou Al- 
mighty One, and all my wounds, and 
after my death thou wilt receive me 
and ciose them all.’ Miserable crea- 
tures, after death they will never be 
closed. The woe-begone mortal who 
lays his bleeding back in the earth, to 
sleep till the coming of a fairer morn- 
ing, full of trutk, full of goodness and 
joy, will awake amid the storms of 
chaos, in the eternity of midnight ; 
and no morning comes, and no healing 
hand, and no Almighty Father. Thou 
mortal beside me, if thou still livest, 
pray to him now, else thou hast lost 
him forever.” 

And, as I fell down and beheld the 
shining world, I saw the uplifted scales 
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of the giant-snake, Eternity, that had 
spread itself around the universe ; and 
the scales dropped down, and it 
wreathed itself twice round the uni- 
verse; then it twined in a thousand 
folds around Nature, and squeezed 
world against world; and, with a 
crushing force, compressed the tem- 
ple of infinity into a village church ; 
and everything grew dense, and murky, 
and dismal, and the clapper of a bell 
stretched out its measureless length, 
about to strike the last hour of time, 
and to split the fabric of the world 
to atoms when I awoke. 

My soul wept with joy that it was 





again able to worship God; and my 
joy, and my tears, and my faith in 
him, were my prayer. And, as | 
stood up, the sun was glowing low 
down behind the full purple ears of 
corn, and was quietly throwing the 
reflection of its evening glory to the 
little moon that was rising without a 
dawn in the east ; and between heaven 
and earth a joyous short-lived world 
was spreading out its tiny wings, and 
living, as I was, in the presence of an 
Almighty Father ; and from the whole 
of nature around me came sounds of 
peace, like the voices of evening bells 
from afar. 








THE LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINT OF THE FASHIONS. 


MORNING DRESS. 

Hien dress of crimson merino; the 
body is a little fulled in at the waist 
and becomes plain towards the upper 
part of the bust; a circular corded 
cape just meets in front and is sloped 
off towards the shoulders, where it is 
deep, extending to the sleeves, which 
are extremely full and set in double 
plaits, and terminated with a deep 
gauntlet cuff, corded, pointed oppo- 
site the back of the hand, and having 
a perpendicular row of buttons on the 
inside ; the skirt is as usual fulled in 
all round the waist, and is ornamented 
with two biais tucks nearly a quarter 
of a yard in depth, the upper tuck 
reaching as high as the knee; double 
vandyked ruche, tied in front with 
amber gauze riband with azure satin 
stripes. Parisian gauze cap ala Sul- 
tane d’Eldir, with pipings of white 
satin, the border vandyked, very full, 
and broad ; it is not put on straight at 
the edge of the head-piece, but rises 
from the centre, admitting the hair in 
large curls on the temples; bows of 
broad amber gauze riband striped with 
azure satin strings, unconfined and 
long ; canary color gloves, black shoes 
of gros des Indes, 


DINNER DRESS. 

Dress of ethereal gros de Naples, 
the corsage & Venfant, set in a satin 
band of the same color; the sleeves 
are long and full, with a stiffened 
gauntlet cuff of ethereal satin; the 
skirt, made extremely wide and slight- 
ly plaited in at the front and sides and 
very full behind, is trimmed with a 
deep garniture of tulle, having at the 
lower edge a broad stiffened band of 
ethereal satin, and headed by a corded 
biais band of the same, ornamented at 
regular distances by triplets of the 
Carniola Sazifragia corded. 

The hair is in the picturesque style 
of Charles the Second, the forehead 
being displayed and ringlets arranged 
on each side ; the hind hair is tied at 
the back, and a cluster of ringlets fall 
gracefully behind. 

Necklace of turquoise, set in a de- 
licate wreath of dead and burnished 
gold; earrings en suite ; broad gold 
bracelets with medallion clasps placed 
at the upper edge of the cuff, and 
smaller fancy ones nearer the hand. 

White kid gloves, stamped and tied 
at the wrist; shoes and sandals of 
ethereal satin. 
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VARIETIES. 


** Come, let us stray 


Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.’ 





SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
WueEneEVER the great Wizard of the 
North is known to be at work, public 
curiosity is excited to learn what he is 
about ; and we are always glad when 
we can gratify that popular feeling. 
Imprimis, there is forthcoming a great 
edition of the Waverley Novels, in 
monthly volumes, which series is to 
commence in the ensuing summer (the 
Prospectus states June Ist). In this 
revised edition we are to have copious 
notes and introductions by the author 
—a rare occurrence, for we do not re- 
member an example in literature of so 
voluminous a writer living to explain 
and illustrate his own productions, 
We observe from the prospectus, that 
the work is inscribed, by permission, to 
the King, and is to be embellished 
with frontispieces and vignette titles, 
from designs by distinguished artists. 
After noticing the nature of the alte- 
rations he has made and is making, 
Sir Walter informs us, ‘‘ The general 
Preface to the new edition, and the 
introductory notices to each separate 
work, will contain an account of such 
circumstances attending the first pub- 
lication of the Novels and Tales, as 
may appear interesting in themselves, 
or proper to be communicated to the 
public. The author also proposes to 
publish, on this occasion, the various 
legends, family traditions, or obscure 
historical facts, which have formed the 
ground-work of these novels, and to 
give some account of the places where 
the scenes are laid, when these are al- 
together or in part real ; as well as a 
statement of particular incidents found- 
ed on fact ; together with a more co- 
pious glossary, and notes explanatory 
of the ancient customs and popular su- 
perstitions referred to in the Ro- 
mances.” This, we think, must be 
extremely interesting, especially as we 
understand that the preface to Waver- 
ley will be, in fact, an autobiography 


of the author, so far as regards these 
celebrated novels, and will have ap- 
pended to it some of his early pro- 
ductions in prose, now for the first 
time given to the public. 





TEA DRINKING. 
While the late Mr. Gifford was at 
Ashburton, he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with a family of that place, con- 
sisting of females somewhat advanced 
in age. On one occasion he ventured 
on the perilous exploit of drinking tea 
with these elderly ladies. After hav- 
ing swallowed his usual allowance of 
tea, he found, in spite of his remon- 
strances to the contrary, that his hos- 
tess would by no means suffer him to 
give up, but persisted in making him 
drink a most incredible quantity 
«« At last,”’ said Gifford in telling the 
story, ‘* being really overflooded with 
tea, I put down my fourteenth cup, 
and exclaimed, with an air of resolu- 
tion, ‘I neither can nor will drink any 
more.’ The hostess then seeing she 
had forced more down my throat than 
I liked, began to apologise, and added, 
‘but, dear Mr. Gifford, as you didn’t 
put your spoon across your cup, I sup- 
posed your refusals were nothing but 
good manners.’ ”’ 





LITERARY CONGRESS AT BERLIN. 

For the last seven years a congress 
of literary and scientific persons has 
met annually at Berlin; but till the 
present year’s session the circumstance 
has been little known, and the mem- 
bers have been confined almost whol- 
ly to the natives of the German states. 
The interest, however, excited among 
the literati of Europe appears to have 
been silently increasing ; for on the 
18th of last September, the day of 
the annual meeting, the Prussian capi- 
tal presented the imposing spectacle 
of no fewer than four hundred and 
sixty-seven men of letters, from all 
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quarters of Europe, congregated with- 
in her walls for purposes connected 
with the advancement of science and 
literature. At the public sittings, 
which took place daily for a week, 
lectures were delivered and communi- 
cations read, as in other learned socie- 
ties ; while the rest of the day was 
occupied in committees on astronomy, 
geography, chemistry, mineralogy, bo- 
tany, zoology, anatomy, physiology, 
and medicine. The president was 
Baron Humboldt, whose discourse has 
been printed. The next meeting will 
take place at Heidelberg. 





INNOCENT CONFESSION. 

A lady at confession, amongst other 
heinous crimes, accused herself of us- 
ing rouge. ‘* What is the use of it?’’ 
asked the confessor. ‘I do it to 
make myself handsomer.’’—* And does 
it produce that effect ?’’—« At least I 
think so, father.”,—The confessor on 
this took his penitent out of the con- 
fessional into the light, put on his 
spectacles, and having looked at her 
attentively, said, «*« Well, madam, you 
may use rouge, for you are ugly 
enough even with it.” 

CHINESE POETRY. 

The Chinese is said to be the most 
musical and harmonious of all known 
languages. The words of which it is 
composed are varied not only by quan- 
tity, or the longer and shorter times 
in which they are pronounced, but 
also by the rising and falling of the 
voice, and by various inflections of 
tones, like those in European music. 
The poetry bears a striking analogy 
to the artificial character of the peo- 
ple. The verses are composed of 
five, seven, or nine syllables, and the 
stanzas of four, six, eight, ten, or 
twelve verses ; and in each description 
of stanza, the rhymes are differently 
disposed in a regular stated method, 
from which no deviation is ever made. 
But the verses are not merely related 
to each other in their rhymes, but also 
in the idea and signification ; thus, if 
one verse signify a mountain, a flow- 
er, fire, water, &c., the correspondent 
verse—say the third after it—must 
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correspond in reason as well as in 
rhyme. Another kind of poetry, 
without rhyme, consists jin the anti- 
thesis, or opposition of thoughts: if 
the first thought, for instance, relates 
to the Spring, the second shall turn 
upon Autumn ; or if the first mention 
fire, the second shall express water, 
The more difficult and artificial the 
composition, the more highly it is 
valued. 





CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, 
A ‘Cabinet Cyclopedia” is an- 
nounced for publication, under the su- 
perintendence of Dr. Lardner. It is 
to consist of a series of ‘* Cabinets” 
of the several sciences, &c. and up- 
wards of 100 volumes, to be published 
monthly, are already announced in the 
prospectus ; or nine years publishing. 
The design is not altogether new, it 
being from the Encyclopadie Method- 
ique, aseries of dictionaries, now pub- 
lishing in Paris ; and about four years 
since a similar work was commenced 
in England, but only three volumes 
or dictionaries of the series were pub- 
lished. If this be the flimsy age, the 
«Cabinet Cyclopedia’ is certainly 
not one of the flimsiest of its projects; 
and for the credit of the age, we wish 
the undertaking all success. 





SENTIMENT AND APPETITE. 

We remember an amiable enthu- 
siast, a worshiper of nature after the 
manner of Rousseau, who, being melt- 
ed into feelings of universal philan- 
thropy by the softness and serenity of 
a spring morning, resolved, that for 
that day, at least, no injured animal 
should pollute his board ; and having 
recorded his vow, walked six miles to 
gain a hamlet, famous for fish dinners, 
where, without an idea of breaking his 
sentimental engagement, he regaled 
himself on a small matter of crimped 
cod and oyster sauce. 





When a Grand Vizier is favorably 
deposed, that is without banishing or 
putting him to death, it is signified to 
him by a messenger from the Sultan, 
who goes to his table, and wipes the 
ink out of his golden pen ; this he un- 
derstands as the sign of dismissal. 
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found obscurity, ere I left the church, 
and bade farewell to my venerable 
guide ; but from him I did not sepa- 
rate, ere I had in some degree satis- 
fied my curiosity respecting that small 
tablet on the ivy wall, on which I was 
gazing so intently when he courteous- 
ly accosted me. The old man shook 
his head in reply to my first query 
and accompanying remark on the sin- 
gularity of the inscription. 

‘Ah, sir!” said he, ‘‘ that was a 
sad business—I am afraid some folks 
have much to answer for. But God 
only knows all hearts.”? And then 
he told me just so much of the story 
of that poor lady, whose fate was so 
affectingly recorded, as served to en- 
hance my pleasure at hearing that I 
might obtain the full gratification of 
my curiosity, by introducing myself 
to the faithful old servant, who had 
caused the erection of that singular 
memorial, who still lingered in the 
vicinity of a spot to her so sacred, 
and was never so happy as when en- 
couraged by some attentive and sym- 
pathising hearer, to talk of ‘ days 
lang syne ;’’—of the departed glory of 
her master’s house ; and above all, of 
that beloved being, whose motherless 
infancy she had fostered with all the 
doating fondness of an Irish nurse, 
and whose fortunes she had followed 
through good and through evil, even 
unto the death, with that devoted at- 
tachment, so characteristic of her 
class and country. 

That very evening, the sweet hour 
of gloaming, witnessed the beginning 
of my acquaintance with Nora Carthy, 
and two hours later, when the uprisen 
moon showered down its full radiance 
on the jasmine-covered walls of her 
low white cottage, I was sitting with 
my new friend on the bench beside 
her own door, still listening with un- 
flagging interest to her “ thick-com- 
ing” recollections, and even to the 
fondly unconscious repetitions poured 
out from the fulness of long pent-up 
feelings. 

Many were the after visits I paid 
to Nora’s cottage, and more than once 
I stood beside the faithful creature on 





the churchyard sod, under that small 
marble tablet:in the ivy wall; and I 
shall not easily forget the speechless 
intensity with which she gazed upon 
its affecting record, nor the after burst 
of bitter feeling, when pointing to the 
green grave beneath, she passionately 
exclaimed :—‘ And there she lies low 
—the flower of the world !—laid there 
by a broken heart !” 

I would not venture to relate the 
somewhat uneventful, but not uninte- 
resting story of Millicent Aboyne, ex- 
actly as I heard it from the faithful 
Nora, whose characteristic enthusiasm 
and strong prejudices, combined with 
her devoted affection for the deceased 
lady, made it almost impossible that 
she should afford a fair statement of 
the painful circumstances, which, in 
her firm opinion, had consigned the 
unfortunate Miss Aboyne to an un- 
timely grave. But I had opportuni- 
ties of comparing poor Nora’s relation 
with information derived from less 
questionable sources, and so gathered 
together, with impartial selection, the 
details which I shall now attempt to 
arrange, in memory of my visit to Sea 
Vale Churchyard. 

The father of Millicent Aboyne 
was a descendant of one of the most 
ancient Milesian families, whose gene- 
alogy, had I listened to Nora, I might 
have given in uninterrupted succession 
from Brian Borou. But if the royal 
blood had flowed uncontaminated from 
generation to generation into the veins 
of late posterity, a very inconsiderable 
portion of the royal treasure had been 
transmitted along with it, and Colonel 
Aboyne, the last lineal descendant, 
had still to carve out his fortune with 
his sword, when the French Revolu- 
tion dissolved the Irish brigade in the 
service of France, as an officer of 
which corps, and a most accomplished 
gentleman, he had already been flat- 
teringly distinguished at the Court of 
the Tuileries. To Ircland, where the 
young soldier still possessed a few 
acres of bog, and the shell of an old 
tower—the wreck of bygone prosperity 
—he betook himself on the first over- 
throw of his Gallic fortunes, with the 
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intention of resuming his military ca- 
reer, as soon as circumstances should 
permit, in the English service. But 
a chain of causes, which I shall not 
take upon me to detail, combined to 
procrastinate the execution of this 
purpose, and, at length, so fatally in- 
fluenced the enthusiastic and high- 
spirited character of the young soldier, 
that, without having calculated the 
consequences of his unguarded zeal in 
what he considered the cause of the 
oppressed—far less having contemplat- 
ed actual rebellion—he found himself 
deeply involved in the schemes of des- 
perate men, and, finally, sharing with 
them the penalties of imprisonment, 
and probably approaching condemna- 
tion. The horrors of his fate were 
bitterly aggravated by anxiety for a 
beloved wife, to whom he had been 
lately united—whose very existence 
seemed bound up with his own—for 
he had married her a destitute and 
friendless English orphan—a stranger 
in a strange land—affectingly cast up- 
on his compassionate protection, in 
her hour of extreme necessity. For 
her sake, life was precious to him on 
any terms not incompatible with a 
soldier’s honor; and he ventured on a 
plan of escape so hazardous, that 
none but desperate circumstances 
could have made it other than an act 
of madness.—It fatally miscarried— 
for in the act of lowering himself from 
a wall of immense height, the frail 
cord to which he trusted failed him, 
and he was precipitated to the ground 
—re-taken—and re-conveyed to his 
dungeon with a fractured arm and 
thigh, and such other material inju- 
ries, as made it more than doubtful 
whether his life would be prolonged 
to pay the probably impending for- 
feiture. He was, however, spared 
by divine mercy, and by judicial leni- 
ty. Colonel Aboyne was proved to 
have been almost unwittingly involved 
in the guilt of great offenders, from 
whom Justice having exacted the 
dread penalty, was content to relax 
from her rigorous demands, in favor 
of the comparatively innocent ; and 
the almost hopeless prisoner was re- 
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stored to liberty, and to his young, 
devoted wife, too blest to receive him 
back, as it were from the confines of 
the grave, though he returned to her, 
and to their ruinous home—the 
wreck—the shadow of his former self, 
with a frame and constitution irrepar- 
ably injured by the fatal consequences 
of his late enterprise. The heavy 
charges of his trial had compelled him 
to mortgage his small patrimony, on 
which (thus burdened) it became im- 
possible for him to maintain even his 
moderate establishment. Ireland was 
become distasteful to him, and the 
languishing health of Mrs. Aboyne re- 
quiring a milder climate than that of 
their northern residence, he lent a 
not unwilling ear to her timidly ex- 
pressed longing, once more to breathe 
the balmy air of her natiye Devon- 
shire ; and disposing (not without a 
pang) of Castle Aboyne, and every 
rood of his diminished heritage, 
with the small sum thus realized he 
departed for England ; and with his 
gentle wife, and two faithful servants 
—Nora Cartha and her husband—was 
shortly established in a small dwelling 
at Sidmouth. 

More than one season of pensive 
tranquillity, rather than of positive 
happiness, was permitted them, in 
that beautiful retreat—but the fatal 
blow had been long struck to the 
heart of Mrs. Aboyne, and her life— 
tHough sinking by almost impercepti- 
ble degrees, was not to be prolonged 
beyond the sixth summer of their re- 
sidence in England. During that in- 
terval she had given birth to two child- 
ren. One only—a little girl, in her 
fifth year, survived her mother, to be 
the comfort of her afflicted father, 
and, as she grew up, the support and 
blessing of his infirm and _ solitary 
state. The faithful Nora had lost her 
only child about the time of the young 
Millicent’s birth, and she had taken 
the latter to her bosom, with all the 
tenderness of a mother, Mrs. Aboyne 
being unable to nurse her own in- 
fant. 

Nora was widowed also, before her 
mistress’s death, so that her whole 
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stock of warm affections centred in 
her orphan nursling, and in the mas- 
ter, whose fortunes she had followed 
through good and through evil. 

The residence of Sidmouth becom- 
ing distasteful to Colonel Aboyne, af- 
ter the death of his beloved compan- 
ion, he removed, with his little fami- 
ly, to a more secluded spot on the 
same western coast, the obscure vil- 
lage of Sea Vale, where motives of 
economy, as well as choice, induced 
him finally to fix his permanent abode. 

Uneventful, but not unblessed, 
flowed on the existence of the inmates 
of Sea Vale Cottage, till the young 
Millicent was grown up into woman- 
hood, in the opinion of her doating 
father as fair and perfect a creature 
as was ever formed in the imperfec- 
tion of mortal nature, and in that of 
Nora Carthy something still more 
faultless—an earthly angel !—the ob- 
ject of her idol worship, though the 
warm-hearted Irishwoman, having 
been brought up by her mistress, 
Colonel Aboyne’s mother, in the 
Protestant communion, professed to 
abjure all Popish abominations. It 
should have been mentioned earlier 
in this little narrative, that the parents 
of Colonel Aboyne were of a divided 
faith, and that he himself—though 
educated in his father’s tenets—those 
of the Roman Catholic Church—had 
received from his mother’s early ex- 
ample, and restricted influence, such a 
bias in favor of the Reformed religion, 
as in after time, when he became the 
inhabitant of a Protestant country, 
the husband of a wife of that persua- 
sion, matured into sincere belief in 
that faith which had been her support 
inthe hour of death, and amid the 
pangs the mutual 
pledge of future reunion. It is almost 
needless to add, that the little Milli- 
cent was brought up in the belief 
which had hecome that of both her 


of separation, 


parents; but the circumstances of 
Colonel Aboyne had precluded all 
possibility of giving her any other 


advantages of education, beyond 
those in his own power to impart. 


Aappily his capabilities of tuition ex- 


tended to the conferring of every 
thing really valuable, and even beyond 
those attainments, to many of the or- 
namental acquirements, which, like 
the capital of a Corinthian pillar, so 
gracefully surmount the more solid 
substructure. 

The mind of Millicent Aboyne was, 
therefore, not only stored with sacred 
knowledge and useful information, but 
she could read Italian and French 
with perfect facility,—drew landscapes 
and flowers with more taste and truth 
than is ever evinced by half the spoilt 
children of fortune, on whom vast 
sums have been lavished, to entitle 
them to daub hot-pressed card-board 
with likenesses of things that never 
existed in “ heaven above or in the 
earth beneath ;” and even acquired 
so much skill in instrumental music, 
(to accompany a naturally sweet and 
flexible voice,) as could be taught by 
her father’s crippled hand on an old 
Spanish guitar, the chords of which 
he had touched in his youth with such 
perfect execution, as, in unison with 
vocal powers of uncommon richness, . 
had won for the gay and handsome 
soldier many a sweet smile and ad- 
miring glance from the circle of court 
beauties, of which Marie Antoinette 
was the eclipsing cynosure. Many an 
ear which shrinks fatigued and unedi- 
fied from astounding bravuras, and 
scientific hors d euvres, running match- 
es against time with scampering ac- 
companiments on grand pianos, might 
have drank in delightedly the sweet 
and perfect melody of two blended 
voices, harmonising with now and then 
a harp-like chord, which often sounded 
at nightfall from within the small low 
parlor of Sea Vale Cottage, or from 
the honey-suckle arbor in its little 
garden, when the warm summer eve- 
nings drew thither the father and his 
child, with the tea-table, and Milli- 
cent’s work-basket, the Colonel’s old 
guitar, and his still treasured “ cahier 
de romances nouvelles imprimées a 
Paris ’an mil-sept cents quatrevingt 
” But though this venerable 
récueii was prized by Colonel Aboyne 
as arelic of the pleasurable days of 
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youthful vanity—when hope was 
high, and “‘the world all before him 
where to choose’’—and though visions 
of “‘long-faded glories’? passed be- 
fore his eyes, as they dwelt on the 
familiar music, and he hummed un- 
consciously the old favorite airs, he 
took far deeper delight in teaching 
Millicent the songs of his own native 
land, and in mingling his voice with 
hers, in those wild and thrilling har- 
monies. In one of those—the touch- 
ing Gramachree—the united strains 
were sweetly swelling, when late in 
the twilight of a summer evening a 
solitary stranger strolled down the 
shady green lane which bounded Co- 
lonel Aboyne’s garden, and passed 
close behind the honey-suckle arbor. 
It was not in nature—not in that stran- 
ger’s nature—to pass onward unheed- 
ful of those melodious sounds, which 
poured forth so unexpectedly, as it 
were in his very path; and there he 
lingered—(for strain succeeded strain) 
—till the bright moon climbed high in 
heaven, and the unseen harmonists, 
desisting from their vocal labors, be- 
gan to converse with each other in 
such sweet tones of affectionate fa- 
miliarity, as would have riveted the 
listener’s attention even more forcibly 
than the preceding music, had he not 
started away from even a momentary 
indulgence of dishonorable curiosity. 
His forbearance was not unaccompa- 
nied, however, by views of ultimate 
compensation ; and no later than the 
following morning, the Village Doc- 
tor, a worthy and sensible man, ever 
a welcome visitant at Sea Vale Cot- 
tage, was accompanied, in his early 
visit to its inmates, by a stranger of 
prepossessing appearance, whom he 
introduced to Colonel and Miss 
Aboyne as the Rev. Mr. Vernon, the 
new curate of Sea Vale. 

Horace Vernon was one of many 
children, the orphans of a deceased 
clergyman ; and his widowed mother 
had strained her overburdened means 
to the very uttermost, to continue him 
at the University for two years after 
his father’s sudden and _ untimely 
death. 
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Beyond that important period she 
was powerless to assist him ; and when 
he was so fortunate as to obtain the 
desirable curacy of Sea Vale on en- 
tering into holy orders, her maternal 
anxieties, so far relieved on his ac- 
count, were naturally engrossed by 
the more pressing claims of her young- 
er children. Horace was well con- 
tent with his allotted station. From 
his earliest recollection, accustomed 
to retirement, and to the strict though 
respectable frugality of his father’s 
household, and subjected, during the 
greater part of his college life, to the 
innumerable privations and mortifica- 
tions inseparable from the station of a 
poor scholar among the wealthy and 
the prodigal, he had acquired no ha- 
bits or ideas inimical to the life of 
obscure usefulness apparently designed 
for him. There had never been any 
rational prospect of his obtaining 
church preferment, unless he should 
fag his way up the clerical ladder, by 
college tutorship, or private connexions 
otherwise formed at the University ; 
and this course he might have pursu- 
ed successfully, had his father lived to 
continue him at college, and to excite 
him to the necessary exertions. But 
his was not an energetic character. 
It was amiable, affectionate, and feel- 
ing—endowed with no inconsiderable 
share of talent, much refined and ele- 
gant taste, and a sincere desire of 
acting up to every moral and religious 
principle. Add to this a very hand- 
some person and engaging address, a 
little leaven of vanity, and a too great 
liability to be influenced, even against 
his better judgment, by the graceful 
and showy, in opposition to more solid 
but less attractive qualities, and the 
sketch of Horace Vernon’s character 
will be faithful as a mere outline. 
This little history affords no scope for 
Flemish painting. 

So constituted and endowed, the 
young curate settled himself very con- 
tentedly at Sea Vale, and was not 
long in making a most favorable im- 
pression on all classes throughout the 
parish. He was unaffectedly earnest 
and sincere in his pulpit duties, and 
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not less anxious to fulfil all others 
annexed to his pastoral charge. And 
he did fulfil them very respectably, and 
so as to give almost general satisfac- 
tion ; though it must be confessed, not 
without occasionally yielding, and of- 
ten doing violence, to certain feelings 
of morbid refinement, which revolted 
with sickening disgust from many of 
those scenes of human misery which 
must come under the eye of the zeal- 
ous minister, and from which the 
faithful follower of Him who ‘went 
about doing good,” will not shrink 
back with fastidious weakness. 

Exactly twelve months from that 
sweet summer evening when Horace 
Vernon was arrested, in his first stroll 
round the village, thenceforth to be 
his home, by the plaintive air of 
“Gramachree,’’ breathed in vocal uni- 
son from behind the high holly-hedge 
which separated him from Colonel 
Aboyne’s garden ;—exactly a twelve- 
month from that well-remembered 
evening, the young curate was seated 
in the arbor within that holly-hedge, 
and his voice, in lieu of her father’s, 
was mingling with that of Millicent 
Aboyne in the same touching harmo- 
ny, while her hand lightly swept the 
chords of the old guitar ; and Colonel 
Aboyne, reclining comfortably in his 
large arm-chair, the “ cahier de ro- 
mances nouvelles” lying on his cush- 
ioned footstool, gazed with tender 
complacency on the twain, thenceforth 
to be inseparably united in his affec- 
tions,—for his Millicent was the affi- 
anced wife of Horace Vernon. 

Such had been the very natural, 
the almost inevitable, result of an ac- 
quaintance and intimacy formed be- 
tween two amiable and attractive 
young persons, brought perpetually 
together under such circumstances as 
characterised the intercourse of Ho- 
race Vernon and Millicent Aboyne. 
Had they become acquainted in the 
concourse of the world, or even been 
thrown together in a circle rather more 
diversified than that small group which 
constituted their world at Sea Vale, 
it is possible, nay, even probable, that 
neither would have conceived for the 
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other a warmer sentiment than kind- 
ness and friendly interest, for in many 
points they differed essentially ; and 
Millicent, more than two years older 
than Vernon, gentle and serious almost 
to pensiveness, elegant and pleasing in 
person, rather than strikingly beauti- 
ful, and characterised by peculiar dif- 
fidence and simplicity of manner, would 
hardly have been distinguished among 
the more youthful, the more brilliant, 
the more showily accomplished, by 
one so peculiarly liable as was Horace 
Vernon to be captivated by those 
graces which excite most general ad- 
miration. 

But he had never mixed in general 
society ;—had never, in the small cir- 
cle of his connexions and acquaint- 
ance, seen anything half so fair, so 
elegant and attractive, as the sweet 
Millicent. The high-bred manners of 
Colonel Aboyne were also delightful 
to his really refined taste; and the 
kind hospitality with which he was 
ever welcomed at Sea Vale Cottage, 
won on his best affections, while the 
tastes and pursuits of its inmates 
awakened his warmest sympathies. 
No wonder that, under such circum- 
stances, Horace should attach himself 
devotedly to Miss Aboyne, nor that 
she, whose intercourse with the world 
had been even more limited than her 
lover’s, should return his affection with 
the warmth and truth of a first and 
perfect tenderness, without question- 
ing with herself whether the amiable 
and engaging qualities which had won 
her unpractised heart, were built upon 
that stable groundwork which formed 
the basis of her own gentle and diffi- 
dent character. Essentially requisite 
it was to the present peace and future 
happiness of Horace and Millicent, 
that the virtues of patience and sta- 
bility should be among their leading 
characteristics,—for prudence, or ra- 
ther necessity, deferred to a distant 
period their hope of being united. 

It was not indeed till the twelfth 
month of their acquaintance that Ver- 
non had ventured to declare to Colonel 
Aboyne his attachment to his daugh- 
ter, and to ask his parental sanction to 
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their future union. To this step he 
had been emboldened by the promise 
of a small living from an old friend 
and college pupil of his deceased fa- 
ther ; and the present incumbent being 
far advanced in years, there was a ra- 
tional prospect of Vernon’s becoming, 
at no remote period, master of such a 
moderate competence as might enable 
him to marry, without subjecting the 
object of his affections to the miseries 
of genteel poverty. 

Colonel Aboyne, who had become 
warmly attached to Horace, was well 
content to accept his proposals for 
that darling daughter, the thought of 
whose friendless and well nigh desti- 
tute condition, in the event of her be- 
coming an orphan, not only banished 
sleep too often from his pillow, but 
wrapt him in many a fit of deep and 
sad abstraction, while listening—ap- 
parently listening—to the sweet music 
of her silvery voice, or sitting with her 
at the social board, where she ‘* gaily 
prest and smiled,’”’ unconscious of the 
feelings she inspired. His consent 
was therefore cordially and joyfully 
yielded ; and to Horace and Millicent, 
the state of sanctioned and untroubled 
happiness which succeeded their be- 
trothment, seemed for a time so near 
the perfection of earthly felicity, that 
even he (the more impassioned, but 
not more devoted, of the twain) con- 
templated, with tolerable equanimity, 
the possible intervention of two or 
three years—(a very reasonable allow- 
ance of life to the old incumbent)— 
between his present condition of pro- 
bationary bliss, and the union which 
was to render it complete. Almost 
domesticated with Colonel Aboyne and 
his daughter, to the former he looked 
up with filial affection and respect ; 
and his more tender and intimate as- 
sociation with Millicent’s finely-con- 
stituted mind insensibly led to the 
happiest results in his own character, 
which gradually settled into a steadi- 
ness of pursuit and principle well be- 
fitting his sacred profession, and hold- 
ing out the fairest promise of wedded 
happiness to his affianced wife, who 
already went hand in hand with her 


destined partner in all the sweet and 
holy charities constituting so essential 
a portion of pastoral duty. Never, 
perhaps, (allowing for the alloy which 
must temper all earthly happiness,) 
were assembled happier persons than 
the three sitting together, as lately de- 
scribed, under the honeysuckle arbor 
in Colonel Aboyne’s garden, in the 
warm twilight of that sweet summer 
evening. Horace and Millicent had 
returned from a long ramble and ma- 
ny benevolent visits among the more 
distant cottagers of their extensive pa- 
rish. 

They had felt that “‘ when the eye 
saw, it blessed them ;”’ and the tender 
and serious heart of Millicent, in par- 
ticular, overflowed with that blissful 
conviction, and with the delightful as- 
surance, that her heavenly, as well as 
her earthly parent, did indeed sanc- 
tion her intended union, and that her 
lot, and that of her chosen partner, 
cast as it was in the quiet vale of 
sweet retirement and safe mediocrity, 
where, nevertheless, opportunities of 
doing good would be abundantly af- 
forded, was one so peculiarly favored, 
that while she thought thereon tears 
swelled into her dove-like eyes, and 
she faltered out something of her feel- 
ings—(for what tongue could speak 
them fluently ?)—to him on whose 
arm she leant in tender and perfect 
confidence. So time passed on with 
the betrothed lovers, accompanied in 
its progress by all of pleasantness and 
enjoyment that could compensate for 
protracted expectation. And on, and 
on it passed—still pleasantly—still 
happily on the whole, but to a length 
of probation so little anticipated by 
Vernon—so unchangeable as to any 
immediate prospect of termination, 
that something of the sickness of hope 
deferred began to steal into his heart, 
and now and then betrayed itself, even 
to Millicent, by a fretful tone or word, 
or a look of languor and sullenness, 
even in the midst of occupations and 
interests which to her had lost nothing 
of their soothing and salutary influence. 

A year—two—three—four years— 
(in truth, an awful amount in the sum 
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of human life!) passed on, at first 
swiftly and happily, then with more 
tedious pace, and at last heavily, and 
sometimes sadly, at Sea Vale Cottage. 
Still existing circumstances were pre- 
cisely the same with all parties, as 
when, four summers back, they felt 
themselves the happiest and most con- 
tented of human beings. But as years 
crept on with Colonel Aboyne, his 
anxiety to see his child securely esta- 
blished became naturally greater, and 
he could not but occasionally observe 
and lament, that though Vernon’s at- 
tachment to Millicent suffered no ap- 
parent diminution, feelings of despond- 
ency and irritability were growing 
fast upon his character, where they 
might acquire a fatal influence, not to 
be counteracted hereafter by the tardy 
operation of happier circumstances. 
And Millicent! she was too well aware, 
even more so than her father, of the 
morbid change which was effecting in 
her lover’s mind, composed as it was 
by nature of gay and happy elements. 
Poor Millicent!—how many thorns 
had already sprung up in that peaceful 
path, which but so lately she had ac- 
counted peculiarly favored! Ver- 
non’s affection for her, though less 
ardently demonstrated than when they 
first exchanged their plighted troth, 
she verily believed to be entire and 
sincere as in those haleyon days ; and 
her feelings towards him had _ but 
matured into deeper and more holy 
tenderness—entire and self-devoting, 
such as only woman’s heart can 
cherish—not blind to the imperfec- 
tions of the beloved object, though 
sweetly extenuating and excusing 
them, with unconscious ingenuity. 
Miss Aboyne could not but observe, 
also, that the broad open brow of her 
dear father was more frequently con- 
tracted with deep and open lines than 
she had ever yet seen imprinted there 
—and she fancied too—(it might be 
only fancy )—that there was a percep- 
tible change in his whole person and 
deportment, as if Time were hurrying 
him on with more hasty strides than 
the imperceptibly downward pace of 
natural decline 
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Millicent’s tender apprehensions 
were not wholly groundless ; Colonel 
Aboyne’s constitution, impaired by 
former severe suffering, had of late 
felt the pernicious influence of in- 
creased mental disquietude, and again, 
the physical ailment, reacting on the 
moral, brought ona train of those ner- 
vous miseries, scarcely to be repelled 
by any effort of reason and self-con- 
trol, even when perfectly imaginary ; 
and unhappily there was too much 
reason for Colonel Aboyne’s uneasi- 
ness. He persuaded himself the hour 
was fast approaching which would 
make his daughter not only a friend- 
less, but almost a destitute orphan, her 
sole inheritance comprising the small 
cottage they inhabited, and a sum of 
money scarce amounting to hundreds, 
though the accumulated whole of his 
small annual savings, religiously hoard- 
ed, with whatever sacrifice of his own 
comforts, since the hour of his darling’s 
birth. The circumstances of her en- 
gagement to Horace Vernon were 
such as would also render her situa- 
tion one of greater difficulty, if the 
period was still to be deferred when 
she might be taken from a father’s to 
a husband’s home ; and while revoly- 
ing all these perplexities in his sleep- 
less and solitary hours, Colonel Aboyne 
was almost inclined to yield to the fre- 
quently impatient proposals of Horace 
for his immediate union with Milli- 
cent ; and thus, leaving fearlessly to 
Providence all care for the future, 
they might form for the present one 
humble and contented family, under 
the peaceful roof of Sea Vale Cottage. 
But Colonel Aboyne was too well 
aware of the distresses which might 
tread close on such a measure to sanc- 
tion it, except as one of imperious ne- 
cessity ; and at length, after long and 
harassing reflection, he determined on 
the execution of a project, to which 
nothing less than overpowering anxie- 
ty for his beloved child could have re- 
conciled his high spirit and fastidious 
feelings. It was no less an enterprise 
(great indeed to the long-secluded 
valetudinarian) than to revisit the land 
of his birth—the home of his fore- 
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fathers, in the forlorn hope of reco- 
vering from a distant kinsman the 
amount of a pecuniary loan, lent, in 
the generous confidence of unsuspi- 
cious youth, without further security 
than the word of a friend, which sacred 
pledge had not however been redeem- 
ed, on Colonel Aboyne’s written ap- 
plication, on his first establishment in 
England, and, high-spirited as he was, 
no personal consideration could have 
compelled a second remonstrance. But 
for his child !—his child !—what sacri- 
fice would he not make ! what difficul- 
ties would he not encounter! His re- 
solve was made, declared, and speedily 
acted upon, in spite of the tender dis- 
suasions of Millicent, and the frantic 
opposition of Vernon. New vigor 
seemed granted to him for the prose- 
cution of his arduous undertaking ; 
and cheerfully reassuring his anxious 
and drooping child, he firmly negativ- 
ed her tender petition to accompany 
him to Ireland, on the reasonable 
grounds that it would not only increase 
their embarrassments if he failed in 
the object of his expedition, but at all 
events protract his absence from Sea 
Vale. 

The day was fixed for Colonel 
Aboyne’s departure, and the preceding 
evening was the saddest ever spent to- 
gether by the father and daughter in 
that dear cottage, which had been so 
long the scene of their domestic hap- 
piness. Autumn was somewhat ad- 
vanced, but the glorious light of a 
cloudless harvest-moon shone full into 
the little parlor casement, near which 
sat together the parent and the child— 
side by side—her hand within her 
father’s, and they were both silent. 
Only, when Colonel Aboyne fondly 
kissed the pale soft cheek which rest- 
ed on his shoulder, and the full closed 
eyclids, with their long lashes trem- 
bling into tears in the moonbeam, poor 
Millicent turned her face inward on 
her father’s bosom, and the suppressed 
grief half-vented itself in deep short 
sobs. 

« Be of good comfort, dearest!” said 
her father, mastering his own ewiotion 


—<‘‘ Cheer up, my Milly! Remember 
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I am going to leave you but for a short 
—a very short time. You and I have 
spoiled each other, Milly! We have 
been too much together; I should 
have sent my darling sometimes away 
from me, to have accustomed her to 
live without her old father—and there 
is one, Milly ! who, if I were gone” —— 
but poor Milly’s thick-coming sobs told 
him those were not words of comfort 
—and after a minute’s silence, to calm 
the tremor in his own voice, he re- 
sumed in freer accents. ‘‘ Look up, 
Milly ! at that bright full moon—be- 
fore it is dwindled to a silver thread 
you may hear that I am on my way 
home again, and—look up, Milly ! and 
see how gloriously it shines upon us— 
we will for once believe in omens, and 
take its bright promise for’’ Mil- 
licent looked up just as her father 
stopt so abruptly—a huge black bar 
was drawn across the star of promise, 
and ina few seconds, while father and 
daughter were still gazing earnestly 
upwards, the beautiful luminary was 
totally eclipsed. 

The next morning found Millicent 
and her faithful Nora sole inhabitants 
of Sea Vale Cottage. Vernon had ac- 
companied Colonel Aboyne to the place 
of embarkation—an opportunity of con- 
fidential intercourse with his future 
son-in-law gladly embraced by the 
anxious traveller. To Vernon he 
spoke unreservedly of his own internal 
conviction, that in spite of that present 
renovation, which he gratefully ac- 
knowledged as providentially granted 
for the prosecution of his immediate 
purpose, the termination of his earthly 
sojourn was at no great distance. He 
spoke of her, who would then be a 
destitute orphan, and he accepted, as 
solemnly as it was offered, Horace 
Vernon’s voluntary promise, in case of 
an unfavorable issue to his present 
undertaking, and of life not being 
spared him to return to Sea Vale, then 
to take to himself his affianced wife 
so soon as he could win her consent 
to accompany him to the altar,—and 
taking up his abode with her under 
that lowly roof, which would be well 
nigh all the poor Millicent’s portion, 
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resolve for her sake cheerfully to con- 
tend with present—even protracted 
difficulties, and so await (patiently 
trusting in Providence) those better 
days they were reasonably encouraged 
to look forward to. It was also set- 
tled between the friends, that with 
Millicent’s consent the same arrange- 
ment should take place soon after 
Colonel Aboyne’s return from Ireland, 
were that return permitted, though 
unblessed by a favorable result to the 
business which impelled him thither. 

So having spoken, and confided to 
each other their mutual wishes and 
anxieties, the old man and the young 
one—the almost father and son, parted 
at the place of embarkation, with a 
fervent blessing and a short farewell 
—and from Colonel Aboyne, as he 
stept into the boat, a look to Vernon, 
and an emphatic pressure of the hand, 
which, more touchingly than language, 
commended the absent Millicent to 
her lover’s protection. 

If soberizing time, and protracted 
expectation, had abated somewhat of 
Vernon’s first enthusiastic passion, his 
feelings for Millicent were still those 
of sincere and tender interest; and 
with all the affecting circumstances of 
his late parting with her father fresh 
in his recollection, it was with a revi- 
val of even more than former tender- 
ness that he met her on his return, at 
the little garden gate before the cot- 
tage, of which she was now the sole, 
sad occupant. Deep and fervent was 
at that moment his unuttered vow to 
be indeed friend, father, protector, 
husband—everything to the dear and 
gentle being who might so soon be de- 
pendent on him for her all of earthly 
comfort. Few words passed between 
them at their first greeting. | Vernon 
hastened to answer Millicent’s inquir- 
ing look with an assurance, that all 
was well with her dear father when 
they parted at the place of embarka- 
tion; and then they entered the cottage 
together, and seated themselves in the 
small bay window, neither however 
occupying the large arm-chair, which 
stood with its cushioned footstool in 
the accustomed place. Both looked 
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towards it ; and Vernon perceiving the 
direction of Millicent’s tearful glance, 
and well comprehending the subject of 
her fond solicitude, exerted himself to 
comfort and reassure her, till by de- 
grees he lured her into the indulgence 
of more cheerful thoughts and happier 
expectations. But as he looked ear- 
nestly in her mild fair face, he was 
struck with the increased transparency 
of a complexion, always peculiarly 
delicate, but now beautiful with an al- 
most fearful beauty ; for the naturally 
pale, though clear and healthful cheek, 
now bloomed with a spot of the bright- 
est carnation, and quickly glancing at 
the hand he held within his own, he 
almost started at observing its sickly 
hue and evident attenuation. 

« Are you well, Milly ?”’ he asked 
abruptly ; ‘‘ quite well, dearest Mil- 
licent? This little hand tells a fever- 
ish tale,—and those cheeks !—fie ! fie ! 
Milly! You have been a self-torment- 
er of late.”’ And he was but half 
satisfied with her assurance that she 
was not ill—had nothing to complain 
of, only a little occasional Janguor—and 
now that he had brought her such 
consoling tidings of her dear father’s 
progress, she would rouse herself to 
hope and cheerfulness, and the re- 
sumption of all their favorite pursuits 
and occupations. When Nora opened 
the cottage gate to let out Vernon that 
evening, he lingered a moment to speak 
a kind word or two to the faithful old 
servant, and then, suddenly reverting 
to his late startling observations, he 
said, * Millicent has been worrying 
herself to death, Nora, with anxiety 
about her father. We must take bet- 
ter care of her and prevent this, or 
she will fret herself into a fever; I 
was quite struck this evening with her 
altered looks.”” ‘And was you in- 
deed 1—and time you should, maybe,” 
answered Nora, in her driest and least 
cordial tone,—for she had long dis- 
cerned a change in her darling’s health 
and spirits, which had escaped even 
the parental eye and all the shrewd 
quickness of doating affection; she 
had not failed to remark, that though 
the aflianced lovers were together as 
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much as formerly, and though they 
met and parted, to all appearance, as 
affectionately as ever, their separation 
was too often followed by a cloud on 
Millicent’s brow, which had not been 
used to hang there during such brief 
absences, and more than once Nora 
had surprised her weeping in her own 
little chamber, after her return froma 
walk with Vernon. It was therefore, 
that she replied to his questions with 
almost reproachful coldness ; but her 
slight and vague displeasure was soon 
appeased by the unaffected warmth 
with which he now poured forth the 
apprehensions she had succeeded in 
rousing so effectually; and he slept 
not that night for thinking of Milli- 
cent’s burning hand and crimsoned 
cheek, and for wishing it were day 
that he might revisit the cottage, and 
urge her to see their good friend the 
village apothecary, and consult him 
respecting those symptoms of feverish 
debility, which he was now persuaded 
had been long hanging about her, 
though his own perceptions of the evil 
had been so tardily awakened. Full 
of these anxious thoughts and inten- 
tions, he presented himself at Milli- 
cent’s breakfast-table just as she had 
descended from her own chamber; 
but felt almost immediately reassured 
by a first glance at the now natural 
hue of her fair complexion—the calm 
smile with which she greeted his ap- 
pearance—and the soft coolness of the 
hand extended to meet his with affec- 
tionate welcome. His previous anxi- 
ety, and his earnest wish that she 
should consult Mr. were not left 
unmentioned, however, but, by the 
time breakfast was over, Millicent had 
so well succeeded in talking and smil- 
ing him out of his fears, that, when 
Nora came in to remove the tea equi- 
page, he could not forbear casting to- 
wards her one glance of almost re- 
proachful exultation, which, however, 
obtained no other return than a look 
of discouraging seriousness. 

But after a little time, even Nora’s 
fond apprehensiveness began to yield 
to’the comforting evidences of her 
darling’s daily renovation. Long, and 
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frequent, and satisfactory letters ar. 
rived from Ireland,—satisfactory at 
least as to the point she had most at 
heart, the welfare of her beloved fa- 
ther. Colonel Aboyne gave her the 
most positive assurances, that he had 
received unexpected and extraordina- 
ry benefit, from the stimulating effects 
of his voyage and journey, and the in- 
fluence of his native air; and in his 
first letter he expressed sanguine hope 
of a favorable result to the business 
he was engaged in. Succeeding ac- 
counts, however, became on that head 
more discouraging. Colonel Aboyne’s 
flattering expectations were soon over- 
clouded—at last totally relinquished, 
but still he wrote cheerfully, consol- 
ingly ; spoke of himself as returning 
as poor a man, indeed, as when he 
left his Milly and their dear cottage, 
but a renewed one in health and vi- 
gor, and again looking forward with 
tranquil hope, not only to the union 
of his children, (for so he called both 
Horace and Millicent,) but, with 
God’s blessing, to see them assured 
of that moderate competence, which 
had already been withheld so far be- 
yond the term of human calculation. 
And then Vernon breathed into Milli- 
cent’s ear the arrangements which had 
been entered into by her father and 
himself, respecting their almost im- 
mediate union on Colonel Aboyne’s 
return from Ireland, whatever might 
be the result of his visit to that coun- 
try ; and Millicent, though she listened 
with surprise and agitation, did not 
refuse to ratify a compact so tenderly 
and sacredly hallowed. 

Colonel Aboyne’s last brief letter 
was merely to mention the day of his 
embarkation, and that on which, to an 
almost certainty, he might be expected 
at Sea Vale; “and even now,” he 
wrote— while I trace these few last 
lines, methinks I see our own dear 
cottage, my Milly looking anxiously 
out for me from the garden gate, and 
Horace advancing down the green 
lane, in readiness to receive the old 
cripple, and help him carefully down 
the ladder-steps of the stupendous 
High-flyer. Be there both of you, 
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ar. my children, that we may together sembled together, (all distinction of 
at re-enter that peaceful abode, soon, I rank forgotten in the common sorrow, ) 
t at hope, to shelter us all beneath its roof, to mingle their tears for the long ab- 
fa- one united and contented family of sent—the fondly expected—who was 
the love.”” never more to re-enter his earthly 
had But God had appointed otherwise. habitation—whose “ place was to know 
na- On the evening of that day which him no more.” 
ects | should have restored the father and The packet on board which Colonel 
in- the friend to his expecting dear ones, Aboyne had taken his passage had 
his there was a sound of weeping and gone to pieces in the midst of the 
ope lamentation, of “*« woman’s wail,”’ with- Channel; and of the few who were 
1ess in the darkened parlor of Sea Vale saved, he was not. Millicent was an 
ac- Cottage, where three persons were as- orphan. 
ead 
1e’s 
yer- THE FOUNTAIN OF OBLIVION. 
ed, BY MRS. HEMANS. 
sol- | 
ing | * Implora pace.” 
he | 
ige, | One draught, kind Fairy! from that fountain deep, 
vi- | ‘To lay the phantoms of a haunted breast, 
vith And lone affections which are griefs, to steep 
: In the cool honey-dews of dreamless rest ; 
on | And from the soul the lightning-marks to lave— 
oth One draught of that sweet wave! 
vith | Yet, mortal, pause !—within thy mind is laid 
red Wealth, gather'd long and slowly ; thoughts divine 
‘ich Heap that full treasure-house ; and thou hast made 
be- The gems of many a spirit's ocean thine : 
—Shall the dark waters to oblivion bear 
—_ A pyramid so fair? 
illi- . 
Pour from the fount! and let the draught efface 
had All the vain lore by Memory’s pride amass’d, 
and So it but sweep along the torrent’s trace, , 
im- And fill the hollow channels of the past! 
1e’s And from the bosom’s inmost-folded leaf 
, Raze the one master-grief ! 
ight , 
un- Yet pause once more !—All, all thy soul hath known, 
Loved, felt, rejoiced in, from its grasp must fade ! 
ned —Is there no voice whose kind, awakening tone 
not A sense of spring-time in thy heart hath made ? 
arly No eye whose glance thy day-dreams would recall ? 
—Think—wouldst thou part with all ? 
tter Fill with forgetfulness !—there are, there are, 
. Voices whose music I have loved too well ; 
his ; : : % 
Eyes of deep gentleness—but they are far, 
) an Never, oh! never in my home to dwell ! 
ted ‘Take their soft looks from off my yearning soul— 
he Fill high the oblivious bow]! 
last Yet pause again !—with Memory wilt thou cast 
lear The undying Hope away, of Memory born ? 
isly [lope of re-union, heart to heart at last, 
d No restless doubt between, no rankling thorn ? 
= Wouldst thou erase all records of delight, 
een That make such visions bright ? 
old Fill with forgetfulness, fill high !—yet stay— 
wn — Tis from the past we shadow forth the land, 
ous Where smiles long lost, again shall light our way, 
‘Ou, And the soul's friends be wreath’d in one bright band 
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—Pour the sweet waters back on their own rill, 
I must remember still ! 


For their sake, for the dead—whose image nought 
May dim within the temple of my breast, 
For their love's sake, which now no earthly thought 
May shake or trouble with its own unrest, 
Though the past haunt me as a spirit—yet 

I ask not to forget! 








THE CHOICE OF A RESIDENCE. 


Tue caution often inculcated, and oc- 
casionally practised, with respect to 
the choice of a wife or a profession, 
might with equal prudence be exercis- 
ed in the selection of a residence. 
There are not many of us, indeed, to 
whom much deliberation on the sub- 
ject is permitted; one is tied down 
by the fetters of business, another by 
the more agreeable bands of heredita- 
ry property ; prudential or family rea- 
sons decide the habitat of a third; 
and the few who might enjoy the pri- 
vilege of free selection, ‘* to whom the 
world is all before them, where to 
choose their place of rest,’ are too 
often swayed by whim, accident, or 
habit, and forfeit, by injudicious de- 
cision, half the happiness and self- 
complacency they might have enjoyed. 

London is a desirable residence for 
many and various descyiptions of per- 
sons. A country life, however, ap- 
pears to be the general taste ; and for 
one ‘ Fuscus,”? who owns himself a 
lover of cities, we may reckon ten ve- 
hement “ lovers of the country,’ who 
mourn over the necessity, real or im- 
aginary, which makes London their 
home, and grieve that it is their fixed 
determination to seek wealth, luxury 
and pleasure, far from the cheap and 
calm delights of nature and retirement. 
But some there are who are really 
bound by duty to a residence in town 
while their taste and judgment would 
lead them to rural scenes and pleasures, 
and who, as they hurry through the 
crowded noisy streets to their daily 
routine of business, when reminded 
by their almanacs and the dust, that 
it is spring, yearn for its bursting buds, 
its flowers and verdure, with an in- 
tensity of longing which sheds for a 


time a feeling of uneasiness and dis- 
content over the  best-disciplined 
minds, and makes them derive but 
trifling consolation from the sentiment 
—‘* What matter where, if JZ be still 
the same?’”’ Yet even here that com- 
pensating principle which so wonder- 





fully pervades the whole system of | 


physical and moral nature, and so of- 
ten levels the apparently immense dis- 
parities of life, comes to our relief; 
for where shall we find words to ex- 
press with sufficient energy the rap- 
ture which the country bestows on 
these exiles, when permitted to return 
for a time to its beauties and delights t 
Matthisson has some sweet lines on 
‘** escaping from town to country,”’ but 
although poetry may give force and 
grace to the expression of his senti- 
ments, they have suggested themselves 
to thousands, with a strength and fer- 
vor incommunicable to words, though 
arranged at the bidding of taste and 
genius like his. 


** Here, Freedom, is thy maternal home, 
Here thine abode, 

Here dwells Content, here peace of mind 
Breathes on the soul! 


** Here an unceasing dew of joy distils 
O’er grove and field ; 

Oh Nature, Nature ! while I live, no power 
Parts us again.” 


There are no pleasures, indeed, 
which retain their freshness like those 
resulting from the admiration of Na- 
ture ; and he who has a real taste for 
its beauties will scarcely allow that 
his enjoyment of them is diminished 
by the most uninterrupted and fami- 
liar intimacy. Still, who that is per- 
mitted by a kind fate to open his eyes 
daily on the same waving fields, rich 
woods, and bright meadows, can ima- 
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gine the rapture they excite in his 
breast who, just escaped into the 
country, eagerly throws open his win- 
dow the morning after his arrival, and 
beholds, instead of a smoky atmos- 
phere, close streets, and brick walls, 
the fair face of Nature for which he 
has so long been pining, which his 
dreams and his imagination have for 
months been decking with every 
charm, and which now seems to ex- 
ceed in loveliness all that his visions 
have portrayed or his fancy invented ? 
The calm pleasures of years seem 
concentrated in that hour of ecstacy ; 
he feels that a long exile is scarcely 
too dear a price for the transports of 
return, and consents almost willingly 
to purchase by renewed absence the 
right to a renewal of such keen and 
vivid enjoyment. The love and long- 
ing for a country life is often, indeed, 
counterbalanced by the contending 
charms of that cultivated and inform- 
ed society, those literary pleasures and 
assistances, which, perhaps, only a 
metropolis can supply. The ancient, 
who praises so warmly the undisturb- 
ed studies, peaceful slumbers, and 
simple gratifications of the country, 
repaired thither for short intervals 
only from the luxury of Rome, the 
splendor of the court of Augustus, and 
the brilliant converse of the literary 
society which adorned it. It is not 
only ‘‘sad to see a noble landscape 
without being able to say to some one 
— What a beautiful prospect 1? ’’ but 
it is melancholy to say so to one who 
has no feeling for its beauties ; it is 
melancholy to feel that we have ideas 
and sentiments worth communicating, 
but that those about us would under- 
stand them little better than High 
Dutch if communicated. Ah! could 
we transport into some remote and 
beautiful glen all those we love, and 
a few of those we admire, perch the 
British Museum on an adjacent hill, 
and persuade our favorite literary and 
scientific societies to hold their meet- 
ings in a neighboring valley, mingle 
the charms of human eloquence with 
the harmonies of groves, and enjoy “the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul’ 
13 arneNEUM, VOL. 2, 3d series. 
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at the same time with wild strawber- 
ries and waterfalls, then, indeed, none 
but the busy, the frivolous, or the 
worthless, would wish to reside in 
London, and the exaltation of fancy 
and exhilaration of mind, produced by 
fine views and free breezes, might be 
obtained without any sacrifice worthy 
of the name. 

There is a sort of half-way between 
town and the country, which some as- 
sert combines the advantages, others 
the defects, of each; and this is a 
country-town. Here, indeed, a little 
money, a little learning, and a little 
fashion, will go ten times as far as 
they will in London. Here, a man 
who takes in the Quarterly or Edin- 
burgh, is a literary character; the la- 
dy who has one head-dress in the 
year from a Bond-street milliner, be- 
comes the oracle of fashion, ‘‘ the ob- 
served of all observers ;”’ here dinners 
are talked of as excellent, at which 
neither French dishes nor French 
wines were given, and a little raspber- 
ry ice would confer wide celebrity on 
an evening party, and excite much 
animadversion and surprise. Here, 
notwithstanding a pretty strong line of 
demarcation between the different sets 
of society, every one appears to know 
every body; the countenances and 
names of each are familiar; we want 
no slave, who calls out the names ; 
but are ready with a proper supply of 
condescending nods, friendly greet- 
ings, and kind inquiries, to dispense 
to each passenger according to his 
claims. Indeed, in calculating the 
length of time requisite for arriving at 
a certain point, the inhabitant of a 
country-town should make due allow- 
ance for the necessary gossip which 
must take place on the road, and for 
the frequent interchange of bulletins 
of health, which is sure to occur ; and 
after a residence of any length in 
these sociable places, a sensation of 
solitude and desertion is felt in those 
crowded streets of our metropolis, 
where the full tide of population may 
roll past us for hours without bringing 
with it a single glance of recognition 
or kindness. Were round games and 
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Casino still find refuge and support 
amidst a steady band of faithful parti- 
zans ; here old maids escape ridicule 
from being numerous, and old bache- 
lors acquire importance from being 
scarce. It is, indeed, to this latter 
description of persons that I would 
especially recommend a residence ina 
country-town; and, as Dr. Johnson 
said, that ‘‘ wherever he might dine, 
he would wish to breakfast in Scot- 
land :”” so, wherever I may pass my 
youth, let my days of old bachelorship, 
if to such I am doomed, be spent in a 
country-town. There the genteel 
male population forsake their birth- 
place at an early age; and since war 
no longer exists to supply their place 
with the irresistible military, the im- 
portance of a single man, however 
small his attractions, however advanc- 
ed his age, is considerable ; while a 
tolerably agreeable bachelor under 
sixty is the object of universal atten- 
tion, the cynosure of every lady’s eye. 
In the cathedral city where I visited a 
friend some years since, there were 
forty-five single women, from sixteen 
to fifty, and only three marriageable 
men. Let any one imagine the de- 
light of receiving the most flattering 
attentions from fifleen women at once, 
some of them extremely pretty and 
agreeable ; or, I should rather say, 
from forty-five, since the three bache- 
lors, politically avoiding all appearance 
of preference, were courted equally by 
nearly the whole phalanx of the sis- 
terhood. One of the enviable men, 
being only just of age, was indeed too 
young to excite hopes in the more el- 
derly ladies, but another more fortu- 
nate, if he knew his happiness, (<‘ sua 
si bona norit,’?) was exposed to the 
attacks, more or less open, of every 
unmarried woman. Alas! he was in- 
sensible to his privileges; a steady 
man of fifty-five, a dignitary of the 
church, devoted to study, and shy in 
his habits, he seemed to shrink froin 
the kind attentions he received, and to 
wish for a less favored, a less glorious 
state ofexistence. His desires seem- 
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ed limited to reading the Fathers, 
writing sermons, and doing his duty as 
a divine ; and he appeared of opinion 
that no helpmate was required to ful. 
filthem. But still the indefatigable 
phalanx of forty-five, with three or 
four widows as auxiliaries, continued 
their attacks, and his age, as I before 
observed, was fatally encouraging to 
the hopes of each. The youngest 
looked in their glasses and remember- 
ed the power of youth and beauty; 
the middle-aged calculated on the 
good sense and propriety of character 
of their object, and were ‘“ sure he 
would never marry a girl ;”’ and the 
most elderly exaggerated his gravity, 
thought of his shovel hat, and seemed 
to suppose that every woman under 
fifty must be too giddy for its wearer. 
Meanwhile, what a life he led !—his 
opinions law ; his wishes gospel; the 
cathedral crowded when he preached; 
churches attended ; schools visited ; 
waltzing calumniated ; novels conceal- 
ed; shoulders covered ; petticoats 
lengthened—all to gain his approving 
eye. The fact is, his sphere of use- 
ful influence was much enlarged by 
his single state: as a married man, 
he could only have reformed his wife ; 
as a bachelor, he exercised undisputed 
power over every spinster in his neigh- 
borhood. He was, indeed, uncon- 
scious of, or ungratified by the defer- 
ence and incense he received ; but the 
generality of men are less insensible, 
and half the homage he so carefully 
rejected would have been sufficient to 
intoxicate with delight and self-com- 
placency the greater part of his fra- 
ternity. What object in nature is 
more pitiable than a London old bach- 
elor, of moderate fortune and mode- 
rate parts, whose conversational pow- 
ers do not secure him invitations to 
dinners, when stiffness of limb and a 
growing formality have obliged him to 
retreat from quadrilles. The rich, 
we know, thrive everywhere, and at 
all seasons, safe from neglect, secure 
from ridicule.* I speak of those less 
strongly fortified against the effects of 





* «Un projet assez vain seroit de vouloir tourner un homme fort sot et fort riche en ridicule; 


les rieurs sont de son cote.” 
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time ; those who, scarcely considered 

speculations in their best days, 
are now utterly insignificant, concealed 
and jostled by a crowd of younger as- 
pirants, overlooked by mammas, except 
when needed to execute some trou- 
blesome commission; and without a 
chance of receiving a single word or 
glance from their daughters unmarked 
by that provoking ease and compas- 
sionate familiarity, which tell them, 
better than words, that their day of 
influence has closed forever. Let 
such unhappy men fly from the scenes 
of former pleasure and power, of for- 
mer flirtation and gaiety, to the quiet- 
erand surer triumphs of a country- 
town. Here crowds of young women, 
as certainly devoted to celibacy as the 
inmates of a nunnery, accustomed 
from necessity to make beaux out of 
the most unprecedented materials, and 
concoct flirtations in the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, will wel- 
come him with open arms, under-rate 
his age, over-rate his merits, doubt if 
his hair is grey, deny that he wears 
false teeth, accept his proffered arm 
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with an air of triumph, and even hint 
a wonder that he has given up danc- 
ing. To their innocent cheeks his 
glance will have the long-lost power 
of calling up a blush ; eyes as bright 
as those which beamed upon his youth 
will sparkle at his approach; and 
tender hearts, excluded by fate from 
palpitations for a more suitable object, 
must per force beat quicker at his ad- 
dress. Here let him revel in the en- 
joyment of unbounded influence, pre- 
serve it by careful management to the 
latest possible moment, and at length 
gradually slide from the agreeable old 
beau into the interesting invalid, and 
secure for his days of gout, infirmity, 
and sickness, a host of attentive nurses, 
of that amiable sex which delights and 
excels in offices of pity and kindness ; 
who will read him news, recount him 
gossip, play backgammon or cribbage, 
knit him comfortables, make him jellies, 
and repay by affectionate solicitude 
and unselfish attentions the unmeaning, 
heartless, worthless admiration which 
he bestowed upon them in his better 
days. 
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Shepherd.—Hoo could you, Mr. North, 
wi’ a’ your time at your ain command, 
keep in and about Embro’ frae May 
to December? The city, for three 
months in the dead o’ simmer, is like 
a tomb. 

Tickler—(in a whisper to the Shep- 
herd).—The widow—James—the wi- 
dow. 

Shepherd—caloud).—The weedow 
—sir—the weedow! Couldna he hae 
brocht her out wi’ him to the Forest ? 
At their time o’ life, surely scandal 
wud hae held her tongue. 

Tickler.—Scandal never holds her 
tongue, James. She drops her poison 
upon the dew on the virgin’s untimely 
grave—her breath will not let the 
grey hairs rest in the mould—— 

Shepherd.—Then, Mr. North, mar- 
ry her at ance, and bring her out in 
Spring, that you may pass the hinney- 


moon on the sunny braes o’ Mont- 
Benger. 
Yorth.—Why, James, the moment 
I begin to press matters, she takes out 
her pocket-handkerchief—and through 
sighs and sobs, recurs to the old topic 
—that twenty thousand times told 
tale—the dear old General. 
Shepherd.—Deevil keep the dear 
old General! Hasna the man been 
dead these twunty years? And if he 
had been leevin’, wouldna he been 
aulder than yoursell, and far mair in- 
firm ? You’re no in the least infirm, sir. 
North.—Ah, James ! that’s all you 
know. My infirmities are increasing 
with years 
Shepherd.—Wad you be sae unrea- 
sonable as to expect them to decrease 
with years ? Are her infirmities 








North.—Hush—she has no infirmi- 
ties. 
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Shepherd.—Nae infirmities ! Then 
she’s no worth a brass button. But 
let me ask you ae interrogatory.—Hae 
ye ever put the question? Answer 
me that, sir. 

North.—Why, James, I cannot say 
that I ever have 

Shepherd.—What ! and you expeck 
that she wull put the question to you? 
That would indeed be puttin’ the cart 
before the horse. If the women were 
to ask the men there wad be nae leev- 
in’ in this warld. Yet, let me tell 
you, Mr. North, that it’s a shamefw’ 
thing to keep playin’ in the way you 
hae been doin’ for these ten years 
past on a young woman’s feelings 

Tickler.—Ha—ha—ha—James! A 
young woman! Why, she’s sixty, if 
she’s an hour. 

North.—You lie. 

Shepherd.—That’s a douss on the 
chops, Mr. Tickler. That’s made 
you as red in the face as a Bubbly- 
Jock, sir. O the power o’ ae wee bit 
single monosyllabic syllable o’ a word 
to awawken a’ the safter and a’ the 
fiercer passions! Dinna keep bitin’ 
your thoomb, Mr. Tickler, like an 
Itawlian. Make an apology to Mr. 
North 

North.—I will accept of no apology. 
The man who calls a woman old de- 
serves death. 

Shepherd.—Did you call her auld, 
Mr. Tickler ? 

Tickler.—To you, sir, I will con- 
descend toreply. Ididnot. I merely 
said she was sixty if she was an hour. 

Shepherd.—In the first place, dinna 
** Sir’ me—for it’s not only ill-bred, 
but it’s stoopit. In the second place, 
dinna tawk o’ “‘ condescendin’ ”’ to re- 
ply to me—for that’s language I'll no 
thole even frae the King on the throne, 
and I’m sure the King on the throne 
wadna mak use o’t. In the third place, 
to ca’ a woman saxty, and then manteen 
that ye didna ca’ her auld, is naething 
short o’ asophism. And, in the fourth 
place, you shudna hae accompanied 
your remark wi’ a loud haw—haw— 
haw—for on a tender topic a guffaw’s 
an aggravation—and marryin’ a wi- 
dow, let her age be what it wull, is a 
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tender topic, depend on’t—sae that on 
a calm and dispassionate view 0’ a’ 
the circumstances o’ the case, there 
can be nae doot that you maun mak 
an apology ; or, if you do not, I leave 
the room, and there is an end of the 
Noctes Ambrosianez. 
North.—Rather than that should 
happen I will make a thousand apolo- 
gies 
Tickler.—And I ten thousand—~ 
Shepherd.—That’s behavin’ like 
men and Christians. Embrace—em- 
brace. (North and Tickler embrace.) 
North.—Where were we, James ? 
Shepherd.—I was abusin’ Embro’ 
in simmer. 
North.—Why 1 
Shepherd.—Whey 7 a’ the lumms 
smokeless ! No ae jack turnin’ a piece 
0’ roastin’ beef afore ae fire in ony ae 
kitchen in a’ the New Toon! Streets 
and squares a’ grass-grown, sae that 
they might be mown! Shops like 
bee-hives that hae de’ed in wunter! 
Coaches settin’ aff for Stirlin’, and 
Perth, and Glasgow, and no ae pas- 
senger either inside or out—only the 
driver keepin’ up his heart wi’ flourish- 
in’ his whup, and the guard, sittin’ in 
perfect solitude, playin’ an eerie spring 
on his bugle-horn! ‘The shut-up play- 
house a’? covered ower wi’ bills that 
seem to speak o’ plays acted in an 
antediluvian world! Here, perhaps, 
a leevin’ creter, like ane emage, staun- 
in’ at the mouth o’ a close, or hirplin’ 
alang, like the last relic o’ the plague. 
And oh! but the stane-statue 0’ the late 
Lord Melville, staunin’ a’ by himsell 
up in the silent air, a hunder-and-fifty 
fect high, has then a ghastly seeming in 
the sky, like some giant condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment on his pedes- 
tal, and mournin’ ower the desolation 
of the city that in life he loved s0 
well. * * * * Then for woinan- 
kind 
Tickler.—Oh! James! James! I 
knew you would not long keep off that 
theme 
Shepherd.—Oh ! ye pawkie auld 
carle! What ither theme in a’ this 
wide weary warld is worth ae single 
thocht or feelin’ in the puct’s heart— 
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ae single line frae the poet’s pen—ae 
single 

North.—Song from the Shepherd’s 
lyre—— 

Shepherd.—The womankind, I say, 
sirs, never looks sae bonnie as in 
wunter, accepp indeed it may be in 
spring 

Tickler.—Or summer, or autumn, 
James 

Shepherd.—Haud your tongue. You 
auld bachelors ken naething 0’ woman- 
kind—and hoo should ye, when they 
treat you wi’ but ae feelin’, that o’ 
derision? Oh, sirs! but the dear cre- 
ters do look weel in muffs—whether 
they haud them, wi’ their invisible 
hauns clasped thegither in their beauty 
within the cozy silk linin’, close prest 
to their innicent waists, just aneath 
the glad beatins o’ their first-love- 
touched hearts—or haud them hingin’ 
frae their extended richt arms, leavin’ 
a’ the feegur visible, that seems taller 
and slimmer as the removed muff re- 
veals the clasps o’ the pelisse a’ the 
way doon frae neck till feet! Then, 
sir, is there, in a’ the beautifu’ and si- 
lent unfauldin’s o’ natur amang plants 
and flowers, ony thing sae beautifu’ 
as the white, smooth, saft chafts o’ a 
bit smilin’ maiden o’ saxteen, augh- 
teen, or twunty, blossomin’ out, like 
some bonnie bud o’ snaw-white satin 
frae acoverin’ 0’ rough leaves,—blos- 
somin’ out, sirs, frae the edge o’ the 
fur-tippet, that haply a lover’s happy 
haun had delicately hung ower her 
gracefu’ shoothers—oh ! the dear de- 
lightfu’ little Laplander ! 

Tickler.—For a married 
James, you really describe 

North.—Whisht ! 

Shepherd.—I wush you only heard 
the way the bonnie croo-din-doos keep 
murmurin’ their jeists to ane anither, 
as soon as a nest o’ them gets rid o’ 
an auld bacheleer on Prince’s Street. 

Tickler.—Gets rid o’ an auld ba- 
chelor ! 

Shepherd.—Booin’ and scrapin’ to 
them after the formal and stately fa- 
shion o’ the auld school o’ politeness, 
and thinking hiimsell the very pink 0’ 
coortesy, wi? a gold-headed cane aib- 
lins, nae less, in his haun’, and buck- 











man, 
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les on’s shoon—for buckles are no 
quite out yet a’thegither—a frill like 
a fan at the shirt neck o’ him— 
and, wad the warld beleeve’t, knee- 
breeks !—then they titter—and then 
they lauch—and then, as musical as if 
they were singin’ in pairts, the bonnie, 
bloomin’, innicent wicked creters break 
out into—I maunna say, 0’ sic rosy 
lips, and sic snawy breasts, a guffaw 
—buta guffay, sirs, a guffay—for that’s 
the feminine o’ guffaw 

North.—Tickler, we really must 
not allow ourselves to be insulted in 
this style any longer 

Shepherd.—And then awa they trip, 
sirs, flingin’ an antelope’s or gazelle’s 
ee ower their shouther, diverted be- 
yond measure to see their antique beau 
continuing at a distance to cut capers 
in his pride—till a’ at ance they see a 
comet in the sky—a young oflisher 0” 
dragoons, wi’ his helmet a’ in a low 
wi’ a flicker o’ red feathers—and as 
he ‘turns and winds his fiery Pegas- 
sus,’ they are a’ mute as death—yet 
every face at the same time eloquent 
wi’ mantling smiles, and wi’ blushes 
that break through and around the 
blue heavens of their een, like crimson 








clouds to sudden sunlight burning 
beautiful for a moment, and then 


melting away like a thocht or a dream ! 

North.—Why, my dear James, it 
does one’s heart good even to be ridi- 
culed in the language of Poetry. Does 
it not, Tickler? 

Tickler.—James, your health, my 
dear fellow. 

Shepherd. —I never ridicule ony bo- 
dy, sirs, that’s no fit to bear it. But 
there’s some sense and some satisfac- 
tion in makin’ a fule o’ them, that, 
when the fiend’s in them, can mak 


fules o’ a’ body, like North and 
Tickler. 
” - - * * 


Shepherd.—T here never was a base- 
less fiction. 

North.—No fiction, unless imposed 
by authority on the conscience of men, 
could ever obtain general credence, 
if it be not symbolical of truth. 

Shepherd.—Truth’s the essence— 
Fiction the form. 
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O ent celestial, streaming wide 
Through morning's court of fairy blue— 
O tints of beauty, beams of pride, 
That break around its varied hue— 
Still to thy wonted pathway true, 
Thou » Caran on serenely free, 
Best born of Him, whose mercy grew 
In every gift, sweet world, to thee. 





























‘O countless stars, that, lost in light, 
Still gem the proud sun’s glory bed, 
And o’er the colibuaieg brow of night 
A softer, holier influence shed— 
How well your radiant march hath sped, 
Unfailing vestals of the sky, 
As smiling thus ye weed from dread 
The soul ye court to muse on high. 


O flowers that breathe of beauty’s reign, 
In many a tint o’er lawn and lea, 
That give the cold heart once again 
A dream of happier infancy ; 
And even on the grave can be 
A spell to weed affection’s pain— 
Children of Eden, who could see, 
Nor own His bounty in your reign ? 


O winds, that seem to waft from far 
A mystic murmur o’er the soul, 
As ye had power to pass the bar 
Of nature in your vast control,— 
Hail to your everlasting roll— 
Obedient still ye wander dim, 
And softly breathe, or loudly toll, 
Through earth and sky the name of Him. 


THE UNIVERSE. 


O world of waters, o’er whose bed 

The chainless winds unceasing swell, 
That claim’st a kindred over head, 

As 'twixt the skies thou seem'st to dwell; 
And e’en on earth art but a spell, 

Amid their realms to wander free— 
Thy task of pride hath speeded well, 

hou deep, eternal, boundless sea. 


O storms of night and darkness, flun 
In blackening chaos o’er the world, 

When thunder peals are dreadly rung, 
Mid clouds in sightless fury hurl'd, 

Types of a mightier power, impearl'd 
With mercy’s soft, redeeming ray, 

Still at His voice your wings are furl'd, 
Ye wake to own and to obey. 


O thou blest whole of light and love, 
Thou glorious realm of earth and sky, 
That breath’st of blissful hope above, 
When all of thine hath wander'd by, — 
Throughout thy range, nor tear nor sigh 
But breathes of bliss, of beauty’s reign, 
And concord, such as in the sky 
The soul is taught to meet again. 


O man, who veil’d in deepest night 
This beauty-breathing world of thine, 
And taught the serpent’s deadly blight 
Amid its sweetest flowers to twine,— 
Thou, thou alone hast dared repine, 
And turn‘d aside from duty’s call, 
Thou who hast broken nature’s shrine, 


And wilder'd hope and darken’d all. 






























Mr. Woon’s method of examination 
far exceeds, in accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness, even that of Dr. Bell. 

*« In the national schools, Dr. Bell 
introduced a method of examination, 
which, though not without its use, was 
obviously quite inadequate to accom- 
plish the objects we had in contempla- 
tion. In explaining, for example, the 
text, ‘On these two commandments 
hang all the law and Prophets,’ which, 
we think, is one of those that Miss Ham- 
ilton tells us was all her life connected 
in her mind with an absurd associa- 
tion formed in early youth, the exami- 
nation, according to this method, 
would in general be of the following 
description : ‘ What is said of these 
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two commandments?’ ‘ The law and 
the Prophets hang on them.’ ‘ What 
are the law and the Prophets said to 
dot ‘They hang.’ ‘On what do 
they hang?’ ‘On these two com- 
mandments.’ But of what is meant 
by ‘the Law,’ by the PROPHETS 
HANGING on the two commandments, 
no explanation would in all probability 
be given. We shall not say that, un- 
der this system, no teacher ever car- 
ried the explanation farther than we 
have here mentioned. But after the 
most anxious inquiry at the numerous 
visiters of the Sessional School from 
England, who take a deep interest in 
education, we may venture to assert, 
that the contrary is the common, if 








* Continued from page 78. 
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not the invariable practice. Hence 
the surprise which such visiters ex- 
press, on examining our school, and 
the extravagant praise which they are 
too apt to bestow upon it. Hence, 
too, the erroneous tendency on the 
part of those, who know the explana- 
atory method only on the narrow 
scale we have just described, to think 
lightly of its importance, and to ima- 
gine, that it can be carried to no far- 
ther extent than that to which they 
have been accustomed.”” 

The meagreness and insufficiency of 
the method of explanation practised 
under the Madras system was soon 
apparent. More life and energy was 
infused into it—it was made more ra- 
tional and intellectual—in short, the 
pupil was made to understand as well 
as read, to use as well as name his tools. 
It is pleasant to read what follows. 

‘In accomplishing this object, we 
were in some measure guided by the 
recollection of our own early education. 
How different, we well remembered, 
in point both of interest and utility, 
from the dry translations of ordinary 
teachers, were Dr.Adam’s lessons, en- 
livened as they were with every species 
of illustration, etymological, grammati- 
cal, historical, antiquarian, and geogra- 
phical, bearing reference one while to 
the sayings of the wise ancients, at ano- 
ther time to the homely proverbs of 
our own country. How much better 
did his pupils acquire a knowledge of 
the idioms of the latin language, from 
the variations, which he required them 
to make, in the construction of the 
passages which they happened to read, 
than from all the rules in his grammar ! 
While the formal lessons, which he 
was himself in the habit of prescrib- 
ing as tasks, from his own excellent 
work on Roman Antiquities, were 
generally most irksome, and forgotten 
almost as soon as read, the lesson of 
to-day expelling that of yesterday 
from the memory, how much more 
pleasingly, distinctly, and durably 
were the same instructions impressed 
upon the mind in an incidental form, 
through the medium of the ordinary 
reading !”” 
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We find it impossible—within rea- 
sonable bounds—to explain Mr. 
Wood’s mode of teaching the alpha- 
bet—the reading of words of two syl- 
lables—and then the reading of three. 
A chapter is given to such explana- 
tion—and none but the silly and the 
shallow will smile at the details. How 
the greater number of “ children of a 
larger growth” now in the world, at 
the bar, in the army and navy—physi- 
cians, professors, poets, and editors, 
ever came in early life to read words 
not only of two—but absolutely of 
three—nay of four letters, lies far out 
of the region of our conjectures. 
Much misery did they all endure 
long ago—before they knew the word 
caT, for example, when they saw it— 
without being in imminent danger of 
declaring it aloud to the whole school 
to be “‘dog.’’ To our eyes, in the 
prime or decay of life, these two mon- 
osyllables—cat and dog—are as unlike 
each other as the creatures they se- 
verally denote ; but it was far other- 
wise long ago; they were then as like 
each other—and they could not be 
liker—as “cow” and “nag.’? For 
our own parts, we learned to read by 
a continued miracle. We do not 
doubt that in one month at the Ses- 
sional School, any boy of about the 
same average capacity as ourselves 
were when boys, would be made to 
read not only small single words—but 
sentences of small words—far better 
than we could do after a summer and 
a winter’s hammering, frequently with 
a blind headach. We well remember 
that about four-and-twenty of us ur- 
chins, all in a row, used to keep sit- 
ting, first on the one hip and then on 
the other, with unhappy paper con- 
cerns held up in both hands till they 
touched our noses, called ‘* London 
Primers.”” Not one in the whole 
class could read a new word—except 
by daring—indeed desperate conjec- 
ture. And yet, the moment one of 
us rose up in his place—for of course 
the examination, as it was called, went 
on standing,—and instead of wasp, 
for example—no easy word—drawled 
hesitatingly and tremblingly out— 
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*« task’’—a very creditable conjecture, 
and no unfelicitous hypothesis—then 
down came a long black hard lignum 
vite ruler on our head, in the hand 
of a Master of Arts in the University 
of Glasgow, no less distinguished for 
the extent of his erudition than the 
gentleness of his temper—and thus 
we were taught to know “ wasp” 
from ‘‘ task,”’ although to this day we 
start with horror at the name or na- 
ture of either—just as to this day we 
are lost in perplexity at Curfew-tuis. 

Let us come, then, to the chapter 
in which the small student is seen em- 
ployed in the use of his knowledge, 
after he has become master of lessons 
in words of three letters. Then, he 
is no longer allowed to linger on the 
threshold. No more tables of uncon- 
nected words, nor even any more de- 
tached sentences, are presented to 
him; but he is now, by the perusal 
of interesting and instructive passages, 
initiated into the real benefit, as well 
as the practices of reading. He is 
furnished with the means—small as 
they appear to be—of knowledge— 
which, even in his case, is felt to be 
both pleasure and power. 

‘The first passages, indeed, con- 
sist of words having not more than 
four letters: but, without any per- 
ceptible injury to the instruction, the 
children are in this form presented 
with a pretty long passage on Gon, 
and with the histories of Apam and 
Eve, Carn and Aspen, and Noan. 
We may here remark, that we have 
found no narratives more pleasing to 
children, than those which relate to 
the antediluvian and patriarchal ages. 
Both the manner and the incidents re- 
lated possess a simplicity peculiarly 
delightful at their years. And when 
we tell them that such narratives are 
to be found in the Bible, they natural- 
ly contract a desire to become ac- 
quainted with the other contents of 
that sacred volume. 

** From the article on Gop we ex- 
tract the following paragraph, in order 
to illustrate our mode of explanation 
in use at this stage. 

«* ¢ God bids the sun to rise, and 
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he bids it set. He doth give the raip 
and the dew to wet the soil; and a 
his will it is made dry. The heat 
and the cold come from him. He 
doth send the snow, and the ice, and 
the hail; and, at his word, they melt 
away. He now bids the tree to put 
on its leaf, but ere .long he will bid 
the leaf to fade, and make the tree to 
be bare. He bids the wind to blow, 
and it is he who bids it to be calm, 
He sets a door, as it were, on the sea; 
and says to it, thus far only must thou 
come.’ 

«On the above passage, the child 
is asked some such questions as the 
following :—Who bids the sun to 
‘rise?’ What is meant by the sun 
rising? Where it rises? When it 
rises? What its rising occasions! 
Who bids it ‘set?’ What is meant 
by setting? Where it sets? When 
it sets? What its setting occasions! 
What is meant by ‘dew?’ What is 
meant by ‘soil?’ What good is done 
by wetting the soil? When ‘ the tree 
puts on its leaf?’ What is meant by 
the leaf ‘ fading,’ and the ‘ tree being 
bare?’ When this happens? What 
is ‘snow,’ and ‘ice,’ and ‘hail? 
What causes them? Who sends the 
cold? What makes them ‘melt? 
Who sends the heat? What is meant 
by the word ‘calm?’ What is meant 
by saying, ‘He sets a door on the 
sea?’ [Here we may remark in 
passing, that children come both to 
understand and to relish a figurative 
expression much sooner than we 
might naturally be led to imagine.] 
When the passage is concluded, the 
child may be asked, Who does all 
these things of which he has been 
reading ? and, What he thinks of one, 
who can do all these things, and is $0 
wise and so good as todo them ? None 
of the questions, however, are put in 
any one form, but vary according to the 
nature of the answers received. In 
nothing has the skill of our monitors 
been more admired by strangers, than 
in this adaptation.”’ 

Articles are next admitted, con- 
taining siz letters, in which they re- 
vert to Scripture History—that of 
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Abraham and Lot, and so on and on, 
as they become familiar with words— 
through that of Isaac and Jacob, and 
Esau, and Joseph. These histories 
present them with much useful in- 
struction in the department of Natural 
History. 

The various lessons, or readings, are 
from the First and Second Book, com- 
piled or rather composed for the 
school. The children have not these 
books at home. They are all the 
property of the school, and remain 
there. The whole information, there- 
fore, which the children communicate 
to questions put to them, has been ac- 
quired from the reading in school, and 
from the previous examination of their 
young teachers. There is a specimen 
of some of the questions put—in pre- 
sence of strangers, to a very young 
class taught by a monitor, without any 
other aid than the little histories 
themselves, contained in his book, and 
the previous general training which he 
had himself undergone. In every one 
case the questions were correctly an- 
swered by one or other of the boys 
in the class, and in the greater num- 
ber of instances by the boy to whom 
the question was first addressed. The 
few failures were almost entirely on 
the part of children, who had not en- 
tered the school at the time when 
part of the lessons, to which the ex- 
amination extended, was read by the 
rest of the class. 

Several other examples of reading 
lessons are given—and we quote—as a 
good one—the introduction of the ar- 
ticle on glass. 

*¢ You have already, in the course 
of this little work, read of several 
very extraordinary changes, which 
human art and ingenuity have been 
able to make upon naturai productions. 
You have heard of the shroud of a 
worm in its lifeless state, of the fruit 
of one plant, and the fibres of ano- 
ther, being all converted into articles of 
dress for human beings. But perhaps 
none of these transformations has sur- 
prised you more than that which you 
are now to hear of. Would you be- 
lieve that so clear and beautiful an 
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article as glass, could be made out of 
so gross a substance as sand? Yet 
it is the fact, that glass is made by 
mixing sand with the ashes of certain 
burnt plants, and exposing them to a 
strong fire.’ 

«¢ On this passage the child, besides 
describing generally how glass is 
made, is asked, What is meant by 
‘art?’ What is meant by ‘human 
art and ingenuity ?? What are ‘ na- 
tural productions ? Can you tell me 
any of them? What is a ‘shroud ?” 
What worm has its shroud ‘ converted 
into an article of dress?’ Can you 
tell me the various changes through 
which that worm passes? Do you 
know any of the uses to which silk is 
put? What plant is it of which the 
fruit is converted into an article of 
dress? Are there more than one 
kind of cotton plant? Which is the 
best? Do you know anything that 
is made of cotton? Can you tell me 
any plant of which ‘the fibres are 
converted into an article of dress?’ 
Do you know any piece of dress that 
is made of flax? Do you remember 
the various hands through which the 
flax must pass before it becomes a 
shirt? What do you mean by < trans- 
formations?’ What is meant by a 
‘gross substance?’ ”’ &c. 

After finishing the second book, the 
children, besides Scripture, which is 
in regular use in all the higher classes, 
read the ‘ National School Collec- 
tion,”’ originally compiled, like all the 
other books of the series, for the use 
of this seminary. This compilation 
consists of religious and moral instruc- 
tion, a collection of fables, descrip- 
tion of animals, places, manners, and 
historical passages, and other useful 
and interesting information for youth. 
As the pupils advance in each book— 
each passage, besides being fully ex- 
plained in all its bearinzs upon the 
subject in question, is subjected to a 
still more minute analysis, than had 
been practised in its former stage, 
with the view of giving them the full 
command of their own language, and 
such general information as the pas 


sage may suggest 
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It has, it seems, been argued against 
the system by persons who never were 
in the Sessional School in their lives, 
that though the pupils are taught, per- 
haps, the meaning of words, they are 
not enabled by such means to compre- 
hend the general scope of the passages 
which they read. By the way, 
‘* General Scope’”’ is an old veteran, 
who has seen a great deal of active 
service, fought in many campaigns— 
and to storm strong fortresses often 
has he been sent at the head of the 
forlorn hope. General Scope, then, 
is something formidable and fearful, 
and not a little mysterious in his very 
name. Ask not a mere boy—but any 
man, he understands ‘‘ General 
Scope,’’ and he will be shy of saying 
“Ves.” This being the case, in 
fairness we ought not to insist on all 
the little fellows in the 
al School understanding 
Scope.” <A wiseacre might puzzle 
them not a little, and a wiseacre 
might be not a little puzzled by them 
in return. No doubt, they, just like 
their elders, seem to know—think they 
know—not a few things, of which they 
are ignorant—but what then? Is it 
not sufficient that the boys thus taught, 
probably know much more, and that 
more much better, than boys of their 
own age who are taught in any other 
school in Scotland? That they know 
twice as much this month as they did 


if 
> 


Session- 
“* General 


the month before—and so on for a 
year or two—till they leave the 
school, fifty times better informed 


than when they entered it, and with 
good habits instead of bad—cheerful 
and pleased—themselves full of grati- 
tude and forward-looking hopes—yet 
not mannikins—by no means manni- 
kins—but simple sportfal boys still— 
and, so natural has their progress been 
felt to be, not in the least wondering 


“* That one small head should carry all they 
know ?”’ 


Mr. Wood, besides modestly appeal- 
ing, which he may well do, to the 
multitudes who have visited the Ses- 
sional School, and especially to those 
who have examined the pupils, whe- 
ther they have ‘“ often elsewhere met 
with children who entered more com 
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pletely into the spirit of what they 
read, or could give a more accurate 
and clear account of it to others—tells 
one or two most beautiful little anec- 
dotes, in proof of the clear understand- 
ing of the pupils. One gentleman of 
talent and virtue had his doubts, and 
selected a passage of Dr. Johnson on 
‘“‘ the varying aspect of nature, as well 
adapted to man’s love of novelty,” 
and examined upon its import the 
least, though certainly not the lowest, 
boy in the class. ‘‘ Our sense of de- 
licht,’? quoth the Doctor, ‘is in a 
great measure comparative, and arises 
at once from the sensations which we 
feel, and those which we remember.” 
Now, ‘* What,’’ said the gentleman to 
the little boy, ‘do you mean by our 
sense of delight being comparative?” 
‘© We enjoy health a great deal better 
when we have been sick,’’ answered 
the little boy—thus speaking in the 
spirit of a beautiful passage in Gray’s 
Ode to Vicissitude. ‘ Pray, then, 
put into other language, ‘ the sensa- 
tions which we feel, and those we re- 
member.’ ” And instantly the little 
boy improved, in our opinion, on the 
style of Dr. Samuel Johnson—“ Pre- 
sent and past sensations.’? That we 
call a pretty little anecdote. 

On a different occasion, a person of 
a different character, a stranger, under- 
took to question a little boy on his 
opinions respecting the value of natu- 
ral theology! He seemed, says Mr. 
Wood mildly, very strongly impressed 
with the opinion, that in order to exalt 
revelation, it is necessary to maintain 
that no such thing at all as 
natural On of 
some mention being made of the an- 


there is 
religion. occasion 
cient philosophers, in a passage which 
one of the boys was reading, he asked 
one of them—a blind boy of ten years 
of age—* What did their philosophy 
do for them 7’ The blind boy was 
‘< Pid it,’? resumed the ex- 
‘ lead them to any knowledge 
The blind hoy of ten 
P and said, 


silent. 

aminer, 
of religiun?”’ 
yeurs of age ope ned his lips 
«They had no right knowledge of 
God.”’—** But could they,” 
the visiter, in a marked tone of disap- 
* be to have any 
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knowledge of God at all?’ After a 
moment’s thought, the blind boy of 
ten years of age answered, “« Yes !’’— 
“ That,’? observed the gentleman, 
turning to Mr. Wood, is by no means 
a right answer.”—‘‘ Have you any 
reason,’ said Mr. Wood gently to his 
pupil, “for making that answer ?”— 
« Yes.”>—** What is it ?”—The little 
blind boy, ten years of age, laying an 
emphasis on the right words, replied, 
«The Apostle Paul, in the Ist of the 
Romans, says, that when THEY KNEW 
Gop, they glorified him not as God.” 
We called the former anecdote a 
pretty—this is a noble one. Nothing 
indeed can be more affecting. 

The unhappy man, we hope, slunk 
out of the school under the rebuke of 
the little blind boy, whose outward 
eyes God had extinguished, but given 
him, for holiest and happiest comfort, 
the clear inward eyes—the spiritual 
eyes that see things invisible to the 
material senses—whose orbs ‘no 
drop serene” ever veils, and when 
they shut on earth, open next moment 
in heaven. 

Let it not be thought, however, 
that either Mr. Wood or his little 
blind boy of ten years of age, trusted 
too much to natural religion. For, 
had the gentleman (we take the liber- 
ty of putting that word in italics) 
thought proper, says he, to press the 
conversation farther, as we in conse- 
quence thought it necessary to do on 
the following Sunday, he would have 
been quite satisfied, that our pupils 
were by no means impressed with any 
undue or favorable estimate of 
the extent of religious knowledge 
possessed by the wisest heathens, nor 
were at all insensible to the infinitely 
superior advantages in this respect, 
which may he enjoyed by the poorest 
child in a Christian land !—It 
became desirable to furnish the scho- 
book, which 


too 


soon 


lars with an-additional 
might afford them more interest and 
information than could be expected 
from the continued perusal of those 


with which the y were already familiar. 


The desideratum was supplied by the 
publication of «“ Instructive Extracts, 
comprising Religious and Moral In 
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struction, Natural History, Elementa- 
ry Science, Accounts of Remarkable 
Persons, Places, Manners, Arts, and 
Incidents, with a Selection of Pas- 
sages from the British Poets.” 

No articles, it appears, have been 
studied with greater avidity, or have 
been more thoroughly understood, 
than those which treat of the mecha- 
nical powers, and other elementary 
science. As aspecimen of the me- 
thod of examination employed in this 
department, we annex the following. 

*« What is necessary to put a body 
in motion? What property of the 
body is it which renders force neces- 
sary in such acase? Willa body go 
quicker of itself? or slower? or 
stop? Why then does a marble roll- 
ed along the floor first go slower, and 
at length stop altogether? On what 
two circumstances does the force of a 
moving body depend? How then 
can you increase the force of the same 
body? If two bodies move quite 
round the same centre within the same 
time, have they the same velocity ? 
or which has the greater? Do you 
know any mechanical power that acts 
upon this principle? What is a LEe- 
veER?t How many kinds of lever are 
there? What is the first kind? 
Can you give me any examples of its 
application? In what proportion is 
power gained by the use of this lever? 
In raising a heavy coal with a poker, 
whether will it be easier done by ap- 
plying the hands near the ribs, or at the 
extremity of the poker? Why ?” &c. 

In the Sessional School, great and 
unceasing attention is paid to Gram- 
mar, And pray, it may be asked, 
What use can grammar be of to poor 
people? Why, as much—sometimes 
more—and of the same kind—as to 
rich people. Its chief value lies, in 
its enabling us to understand what we 
read. Every sentence, at all inverted 
or involved, has been observed by Mr. 
Wood to be a stumbling block in the 
way of a child striving to understand, 
A lad once said to him, that he had 
the metre 

until the 


received 


never himself understood 
translation of the Psalms, 
there 


vrammatical 
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with the principles of 
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construction, enabled him to turn 
them into the ordinary prose arrange- 
ment, and that he felt the same thing 
in some degree, with respect to ser- 
mons. There can be no doubt—sure- 
ly—that a knowledge of grammar 
must enable a man to know any dis- 


course at all in a different style of 


language from every-day talk in the 
shop or at the fireside, a hundred 
times better, than any man of equal 
natural vigor of mind altogether igno- 
rant of it. Could any of us, without 
impaired faculties, totally forget all 
our grammar, how we should stare at 
a great preacher, or a small one ei- 
ther—and in what a painful and per- 
plexing glimmer and gloom should we 
suddenly find all our powers of appre- 
hension involved! Why, you may 
speak to some men in the lower orders, 
for hours, on very plain and simple 
matters, and they come to understand 
you about as well as a post. This 
does not arise from stupidity—for they 
are perhaps ingenious men in their 
profession—but they ‘‘ have no gram- 
mar,’? and wonder what the deuce 
you,—who have, we shall suppose, 
some little,—would be saying, if you 
could speak like themselves; for, 
granting even that they have been 
told, and believe, that you are a scho- 
lar, they cannot, or will not, make 
mental effort sufficiently strong to en- 
able them to think that you are not talk- 
ing a parcel of sad nonsense. It is 
certainly desirable that human beings 
should, as generally as possible, be 
able to hold oral, or written commu- 
nication with each other; and, for 
such pleasing and useful purpose, no- 
thing, in our humble opinion, like 
grammar. If we seem to treat the 
subject too jocularly, do only think a 
moment on the ideots who can see no 
use in teaching the lower orders how 
to be intelligible to the upper, and 
vice versd—and indeed to themselves ; 
for there is perpetual blundering, and 
badgering in consequence of that blun- 
dering—many mistakes, and not a few 
lies, daily disturbifg and _ infesting 
humble life, from ehe want of gram- 
mar—that is, the proper and rational 
use of speech.~ 
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But how shall grammar be taught? 
That’s the rub. Can it only be ac- 
quired by the memory arising from 
rules? From the tyranny of Dr, 
Syntax? Mr. Wood remembered too 
well his own gross ignorance of gram- 
mar, when a little boy at school, and 
it could not excel our own in spite of 
all that horrid and hideous committing 
to memory. O, dear! “ getting off 
by heart!’’—a task which, in spite of 
our delight in angling, and other rural 
amusements, did often make us wish 
that we never had been born! He 
tells a good story of the proficiency 
made in grammar by the scholars gene- 
rally, in the school in which he re- 
ceived, what were facetiously called, 
we presume, ‘the elements of his 
education.”’ 

“Nor could we avoid frequently 
calling to recollection a singular, but 
now highly instructive incident, which 
occurred in this stage of our educa- 
tion. In going over the grammar as 
usual, the boy at the head of our class 
was asked, ‘ What is an article?’ to 
which he orthodoxly replied, * An ar- 
ticle is a particle, which’—does some- 
thing or other that we do not at this 
moment precisely recollect, adding of 
course, in the usual manner, as a part 
of the definition, ‘as, there is the 
lady I saw at church yesterday.’ By 
some extraordinary accident, our 
worthy teacher, on the particular occa- 
sion of which we are now speaking, 
contrary to all his ordinary practice, 
asked, ‘ What is the article in that 
example ? to which the boy replied, 
* An article is a particle, which,’ &e. 
‘ But what,’ rejoined the master, ‘ is 
the particular article in that passage? 
—‘ An article is a particle,’ was again 
and again the reply. The next boy 
was now applied to, who insisted that 
the dux was quite right, and that it 
was in that way in his book. A simi- 
lar attempt at procuring an answer was 
made all round the class, and witha 
similar want of success. The attempt 
was at length abandoned. We were 
permitted ever afterwards to repeat our 
grammar tasks, without being any 
more annoyed with troublesome ques- 
tions, which were not in the book 
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And it was not until a very long time 
afterwards, that we could discover 
what crotchet the good old man had 
taken on this singular occasion.” 

That there should be no such scene 
as this ever acted in the Sessional 
School, Mr. Wood adopted what may 
be called the inductive method—that is 
to say, he attempted to make them 
acquainted merely with some of its 
leading principles, by illustrations 
from the passages which they happen- 
ed to read. At first, grammar—the 
pure grammar of their own vernacular 
tongue, without reference to the pe- 
culiarities of other 
confined exclusively to the highest 
class, then extended by degrees to the 
second, third, and fourth classes. 

To understand Mr. Wood’s very 
simple and efficacious method of teach- 
ing grammar, we must give a long 
extract :— 

“In order to illustrate our method 
of teaching grammar, let us take the 
commencement of a passage in the 
school collection. ‘* The grandest, the 
most sublime, and extraordinary ob- 
ject, we have yet seen, is Fingal’s 
Cave, in the isle of Staffa. It is a 
natural grotto of stupendous size, 
formed by ranges of columns,’ &c. 
If the class be only commencing this 
study, after telling them that all names 
are NouNs, we desire them to pick 
out the nouns in the passage before 
them: when the first boy will give 
‘object,’ the second ‘ Fingal’s,’ the 
third ‘cave,’ and so forth, till they 
have exhausted the remaining nouns, 
‘isle,’ ‘Staffa,? ‘grotto,’ ‘size,’ 
‘ranges,’ ‘columns.’ When they are a 
little farther advanced, the first boy at 
the time of naming the noun ‘ object,’ 
will be asked why it is ‘ object,’ and 
not objects, and the distinction of sin- 
gular and plural will be pointed out 
to him, and so on with the rest. Af- 
tera little time, in place of putting 
the question in this form, the boy will 
be asked at once whether the noun is 
singular or plural? why? and what 
it would have been if it had been 
plural? As soon as these words sin- 
gular and plural are so familiar, as 
not only to be easily distinguished 
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from each other, but readily brought 
to recollection, the question is put in 
this form, Of what number is object? 


why? &c. A similar process is ob- 
served with regard to the Genders. 
The Cases, as we observed, are at 
this period omitted. 

« After the class have been fora 
sufficient time exercised exclusively 
on nouns, they next take the arTICLES 
along with them. After their nature, 
object, and distinction, have been ex- 
plained, the boys are then called upon 
to point out the articles contained in 
the particular passage. After the 
first boy has given ‘ the,’ he is asked 
what every article is prefixed to? 
what noun ‘ the’ is prefixed to in the 
present instance ? what would be the 
difference between ‘the object,’ and 
an object ? and the distinction between 
the definite and indefinite article is 
then explained. As the children be- 
come better acquainted with this dis- 
tinction, they are asked at once, Whe- 
ther ‘the’ is the definite or indefinite 
article ? and, when these terms are 
sufficiently familiar to them to be 
brought easily to recollection, the 
question is put generally, What kind 
of article is ‘the ? What other kind 
of article is there? &c. The second 
boy is in like manner called upon to 
mention the next article in the pas- 
sage, which also happens to be ‘ the,” 
and to be connected with the same 
noun ‘object.’ The third boy will, 
in like manner, mention the subse- 
quent article ‘the,’ and its connexion 
with the noun ‘isle.’ And the fourth 
will give the article ‘a,’ and mention 
at the same time its connexion with 
the noun ‘ grotto.’ In this last case, 
in addition to the former questions, 
the child will be asked why the arti- 
cle here is ‘a’ and not an.” 

In this manner all the different 
parts of speech in the sentence are 
gone through with. This routine, 


however, is very often broken in upon, 

(much oftener, indeed, than other- 

wise,) as the state of the class, the 

particular answer given, or any other 

circumstances, may suggest the pro- 

priety of more particular questions. 
(To be continued. ) 
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POPE LEO XII. 


Tue interest excited in our days by 
the death of a Pope, is much of the 
same kind as that with which we re- 
gard an event connected with the an- 
tiquities of the venerable city over 
which his Holiness presides. The 
head of the Catholic Church occupies 
the Vatican Palace, and performs the 
lofty functions of the papal office, ra- 
ther as a show than as a real part—as 
the representative of by-gone times 
rather than as a participator in actual 
affairs. In this light, whether near or 
at a distance, we have ever regarded 
the occupier, for the time being, of 
the chair of St. Peter in the nineteenth 
century. We have looked upon him 
as the actor of a part in an historical 
drama, and in that view we find, in 
our reflections, the materials of the 
following sketch. Leo XII. was made 
a Cardinal by Pius VI., and affected 
much more the lofty hierarchical de- 
meanor of his patron and benefactor, 
than the simple and humble bearing 
of his immediate predecessor. Della 
Genga, however, had more sincerity 
than Braschi, the consequence partly 
of his natural temperament, partly of 
the times in which he had lived, and 
of the disasters which the Church to 
which he was attached had endured, 
and which gave a more than ordinary 
degree of seriousness to his religious 
feelings. 

No Pope had ever performed with 
more brilliant success the outward and 
ostentatious functions of the vicege- 
rent of Christ than Braschi. He was 
fully conscious of the advantages with 
which nature had endowed him, and 
of the aptitude of his fine and portly 
person for the performance of the im- 
portant character with which he was 
invested. His vanity, therefore, con- 
curred with his ideas of the dignity of 
his sacred office to prompt him to make 
the 
in which he was required to act the 


most of the gorgeous ceremonies 


5 


principal part, to do grace and honor 
to the one, and t6 display the other. 
Accordingly, the air of pomp and dig- 
nity with which from the grand balco- 
ny* he dispensed the benediction of 
the Holy Church on the assembled 
throngs below, is described as most 
imposing. How different the manner 
of his benevolentsuccessor! In figure 
bent double with age, the traces of 
suffering and anxiety still marking his 
handsome features, the paleness of his 
placid countenance contrasting with 
the black though spare locks that, pre- 
serving their hue to the last, were 
scattered over his venerable forehead, 
he seemed to be giving the blessing, 
not of an ostentatious Church, but of 
one of the beloved of Heaven, the 
best and kindest of mortals. Braschi 
imposed on the senses ; Chiaramonti 
touched the heart. Della Genga af- 
fected to follow Braschi ; but he acted 
his part better than his model, because 
he felt it more, and more completely 
sunk the ambitious individual in the 
devout Pope. Braschi was the Kem- 
ble of the Papal stage, Della Genga 
the Kean. In dispensing the benedic- 
tion, he surrounded himself as Leo 
XII., with all the imposing formalities 
and circumstance which could add to 
the situation and uphold the splendor 
and dignity of the Church; he spread 
his arms abroad with an effect equally 
pompous but with fourfold fervor. He 
was a high Churchman, and had ex- 
alted ideas of the office of the holder 
of the keys of Heaven; but he was 
moreover a devotee, and crowned with 
the tiara, backed by the most glorious 
temple of Christendom, with St. Pe- 
ter’s 50,000 of 
the devout awaiting the holy dispen- 
when the clamor of 


lace thronged with 
sation at his feet, 
the assembled multitude was hushed, 
when the bands ceased their music, 
and all l 
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was dead solemn silence 
for a moment, ere the air 


and 
again re- 
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sounded with discharges of artillery 
and the shouts of the collected thou- 
sands, he gathered himself and rose, 
and with a religious sentiment, more 
effective than his pomp, spread his 
arms over the people, as if he felt that 
he was actually dispensing the bless- 
ing of the Almighty Creator. But to 


have viewed Leo in the full glory of 


his character, he should have been 
beheld during the ceremonies of the 
feast of the corpus domini, when, rob- 
ed in white, but bare-headed, on his 
knees, and bearing the Eucharist in 
his bosom, he is carried on a platform 
up the nave of St. Peter’s Church. 
A more complete spectacle of abstrac- 
tion and absorption, whether real or 
feigned, than he presented on those 
occasions, is inconceivable. It may 
be, that the weakness of his health, 
and the lassitude of his frame, evident 
in his countenance, increased the ef- 


fect. However produced, it was per- 
fect. For the rest, the countenance 
of Leo did not favor exhibitions of 


this kind, it was mean and sour; but 
in other respects his person was well 
adapted for them: he was tall, or at 
least appeared so when robed, and 
was dignified in his carriage. He en- 
tered on his government with a dispo- 
sition to enforce the ancient usages of 
the Church ; but he had evidently mis- 
taken the character of the times in 
which he lived. No clearer proof of 
this will be required than his conduct 
towards the Brigands, who, as soon as 
they found the vigor of Government 
relaxed after Consalvi had ceased to 
direct it, broke out into the most 
frightful excesses. Leo XII. remov- 
ed the only restraints left to repress 


I STOOD BY 


I stoop by the grave, and the dark night 
came 

From its evening couch of faded flame ; 

The blue stars shed their silver ray 

On a form more bricf and pale than they : 

I stood on the grave, and I thought how soon 

From its sk ep I should welcome the “ lady 
moon.” 


I stood by the Grave. 
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their enormities, by withdrawing the 
military quartered in the neighborbood 
of the districts which fostered the law- 
less bands. He issued a proclamation, 
asserting the dignity of the Church, 
and breathing ill-timed confidence, 
that the sacred word of the Vicege- 
rent of Christ, and the authority of 
the Virgin, were more efficacious than 
soldiers to reclaim the most obdurate. 
The presence of a Cardinal, it was 
deemed, would add weight and reality 
to the words of the proclamation, and 
one was accordingly sent to publish 
it; but, 
spect, he met with nothing but insult ; 
the mayor of a town was massacred 


instead of submission and re- 


under his very nose, and he returned 
to the capital after a few months spent 
among the mountains, leaving the dis- 
turbed district in a more disobedient 
and wretched state than ever, and with 
a purse emptied of the 200,000 crowns 
with which it had been furnished. The 
foreign political acts of Leo have been 
of the same character: he has shown 
a desire to assert the high dignity and 
office of the Holy See; but, even 
among those most willing to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy, has he found none 
credulous enough to give practical 
proofs of their concurrence in his views 
or of their devotion to the Church. In 
the Irish alone, perhaps, as his prede- 
cessor once observed, did he find 
hearts thoroughly imbued with pro- 
per ideas of the sanctity of his cha- 
racter and functions; but with the 
Irish thus to regard him, it has hith- 
erto been a point of honor rather than 
of superstition. We shall how 
the successor of Della Genga will find 
them. 


see 


THE GRAVE 


The ivy shook, as the wild bat fled 

On its path of night, o'er the voiceless 
dead ; 

The willows waved on the sullen blast, 

That sadly across the red tombs passed ; 

And weeping over my kindred clay, 

I stood by the grave where my fathers 
lay 
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T stood by the grave, 'mid the wailing moans, 

That whispered over the bleaching bones : 

I stood by the grave, ‘mid the flowers that 
grew 

Rank and wild amidst that poisonous dew ; 

I stood by the grave, and I wished that the 
breeze 

Should thus blow on me, when I slepi like 
these ! 


I stood by the grave, and my young heart felt 

Its hopes and its fears together melt, 

How the bliss of life, which I loved so well, 

Had vanished, I could not, I could not tell ; 

But I felt that my spirit soon should be 

Straying in light through heaven’s blue 
sea. 


I stood by the grave, and I turned away 

From all that on earth could woo my stay, 

In the diademed world my place was high, 

’Mid the full of heart, and the bright of eye: 

But I felt that I soon should leave them all, 

For the charnel’s feast and the death-worm’s 
hal 
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Oh! there are many, and fond and gay, 

Who will weep my spirit when passed away; 

And they will think how I have been 

Thoughtless as aught of their thoughtless 
scene ; 

Yet, I stood by the grave, and I only sighed 

For the hour that should tell them—that ] 
had died ! 


I deemed that my manhood, one violet path 

Of life may have, as my boyhood hath ; 

But a festering curse has blighted me, 

Ere the blossom had dropped from the 
withered tree : 

Still, [stood by the grave, and I wish'd that] 

In its putrid bed could meekly lie. 


I stood by the grave—a single hour— 

And methought 'twould make a pleasant 
bower. 

For willow, and cypress, and rosemary, 

A chaplet fresh should weave for me ; 

And my nuptial feast the worms should share, 

Quaffing their draughts from the white skulls 
there! 








THE WAVERLEY 


(The publication of a new edition of the 
Waverley Novels, with notes, historical and 
illustrative, by the author, and embellished 
with engravings by the most eminent art- 
ists, was briefly noticed in the last number 
ofthe Atheneum. We have since received 
a specimen of the letter-press of this edition. 
The size is royal Ismo., and it possesses 
all the qualities required to constitute ele- 
gant printing —The writer of the article 
from which the following extract is taken, 
not only objects to the publication of the 
sources whence Sir Walter has derived 
his incidents and descriptions, but also to 
the plan of ornamenting the volumes with 
engravings ; for as these must necessarily 
be executed by other individuals, he thinks 
they will be very unlikely,—though excel- 
lent as works of art,—to harmonise with 
that which they are intended to illustrate.] 


Ir seems to us that Sir Walter Scott 
is a traitor to his own genius in pub- 
lishing with the novels the details of 
those resources which he has made 
such admirable use of. No one sus- 
pects him of making bricks without 
straw ; but, when we are looking at 
the pyramid, and studying the archi- 
tecture, it is impertinent to withdraw 
our attention, and exhibit to us spe- 
cimens of the clay, and sand, and fu 
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el, which have enabled him to form 
the materials. Anatomy is an excel- 
lent study to help a man in becoming 
a painter, or even a critic of painting; 
but no one who is looking at a fine 
picture would desire to be shown the 
prepared entrails of the persons who 
formerly sat as the artist’s models. 
If Sir Walter Scott’s novels are not 
truer than the histories and anecdotes 
from which the vulgar tell us he com- 
posed them, (as the sculptor com- 
poses a statue out of a block,) they are 
worth nothing, or next to nothing, as 
novels, and we care not to be let into 
the worthless secret of their construc- 
tion. If (as we all know them to be) 
they are ten thousand times more true 
(to human nature) than all the histo- 
rical facts that ever were prated of, 
why should we be pestered with the 
miserable details which could only be- 
come precious by being wrought in the 
mine of aman of genius. There is 
nothing, the most absurd, in the worst 
fiction, for which some historical pa- 
rallel might not probably be found. 
It is nothing the better for this ; it is 
not less improbable, less fulse, (for 
the artist,) on this account. There is 
only one of his secrets which Sir Wal- 
ter Scott can never explain in notes 
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to ordinary readers ; it is one which 
can only be intelligible to those who 
need no explanation—the secret of his 
genius. The real incidents (as if 
Hume were one tithe so real as Shaks- 
peare) alluded to in the prospectus, 
have become Sir Walter’s own: they 
are stamped with his name, and im- 
bued with the fragrance of his geni- 
us ; and why should we be forced to 
see upon the styles and titles of the 
pawnbrokers in whose hands they were 
originally found? The old nails and 
broken buttons have all been welded 
together, and wrought into a splendid 
armor: would you mar the delicate 
richness of the chasing by scratching 
over each square inch, in awkward 
letters, the initials of the beggar who 
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collected the raw material of that pe- 
culiar portion? Fools will think much 
the worse of the novelist’s powers 
when they see that even he, though 
the wine is undoubtedly an ‘« emana- 
tion’? from himself, was compelled to 
borrow a goat-skin to put it in: men 
of talent will not think more highly of 
his abilities than they do at present, 
for they take for granted (caring not 
a jot whether it be so or no) that he 
has seized whatever would answer his 
purpose, and care nothing for seeing 
a catalogue of the worn-out shreds 
from which he has made so mag- 
nificent a robe of kingly purple. Is 
it not obviously ill-judged to sur- 
round a finished building with scaf- 
folding ? 








SONG. 


On saftly sleep, my bonnie bairn, 
Rock'd on this breast o’ mine ; 
The heart that beats sae sair within, 

Will not awaken thine. 


Lie still, lie still, ye canker'd thochts 
That such late watches keep, 

An’ if ye break the mother's heart, 
Yet let the baby sleep. 


Sleep on, sleep on, my ae, ae bairn, 
Nor look sae wae on me, 

As if ye felt the bitter tear 
That blins thy mother's e’e. 


Dry up, dry up, ye saut, saut tears, 
Lest on my bairn ye dreep ; 
An’ break in silence, waefu’ heart, 


An’ let my baby sleep. 








MR. MOORE, 


At Mayfield, near Ashbourne, is a 
cottage where Moore, it is stated, 
composed Lalla Rookh. For some 
years this distinguished poet lived at 
the neighboring village of Mayfield ; 
and there was no end to the pleasant- 
ries and anecdotes that were floating 
about its coteries respecting him at 
the time we visited the place; no 
limit to the recollections which exist- 
ed of the peculiarities of the poet, of 
the wit and drollery of the man. Go 
where you would, his literary relics 
were pointed-out to you. One family 
possessed pens; and oh! Mr. Bra- 
mah! such pens! they would have 
borne a comparison with Miss Mit- 
ford’s ; and those who are acquainted 
with that lady’s literary implements 
and accessaries will admit this is no 
15 ATHENEUM, VOL. 2, 3d series. 
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common-place praise—pens that wrote 
‘‘ Paradise and the Peri” in Lalla 
Rookh! Another showed you a glove 
torn up into thin shreds in the most 
even and regular manner possible ; 
each shred being in breadth about the 
eighth of an inch, and the work of the 
teeth! Pairs were demolished in this 
way during the progress of the Life 
of Sheridan, A third called your at- 
tention to a note written in a strain of 
the most playful banter, and announc- 
ing the next ‘tragi-comedy meeting.”’ 
A fourth repeated a merry impromptu; 
and a fifth played a very pathetic air, 
composed and adapted for some beau- 
tiful lines of Mrs. Opie’s. But to 
return to Mayfield. Our desire to go 
over the cottage which he had inhabit- 
ed was irresistible. It is neat, but 
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very small, and remarkable for nothing 
except combining a most sheltered 
situation with the most extensive 
prospect. Still one had pleasure in 
going over it, and peeping into the 
little book-room, ycleped the “* Poet’s 
Den,” from which so much true poe- 
try had issued to delight and amuse 
mankind. But our satisfaction was 
not without its portion of alloy. As 
we approached the cottage, a figure 
scarcely human appeared at one of the 
windows. Unaware that it was again 
inhabited, we hesitated about entering; 
when a livid, half-starved visage pre- 
sented itself through the lattice, and a 
thin, shrill voice discordantly ejaculat- 
ed,—‘* Come in, gentlemen, come in. 
Don’t be afeard! I’m only a tailor 
at work on the premises.”? This vil- 
lanous salutation damped sadly the il- 
lusion of the scene; and it was some 
time before we rallied sufficiently from 
this horrible desecration to descend to 
the poet’s walk in the shrubbery, 
where, pacing up and down the live- 
long morning, he composed his Lalla 
Rookh,. It is a little confined gravel- 
walk, in length about twenty paces ; 
so narrow, that there is barely room 
on it for two persons to walk abreast; 
bounded on one side by a straggling 
row of stinted laurels, on the other by 
some old decayed wooden paling ; at 
the end of it was a huge haystack. 
Here, without prospect, space, fields, 
flowers, or natural beauties of any de- 
scription, was that most imaginative 
poem conceived, planned, and execut- 
ed. It was at Mayfield, too, that 
those bitter stanzas were written on 
the death of Sheridan. There is a 
curious circumstance connected with 
them ; they were sent to Perry, the 
well-known editor of the Morning 
Chronicle. Perry, though no stickler 
in a general way, was staggered at the 
venom of two stanzas, to which I need 
not more particularly allude, and 
wrote to inquire whether he might be 
permitted to omit them. The reply 
which he received was shortly this :— 
«© You may insert the lines in the 
Chronicle or not, as you please ; I am 
perfectly indifferent about it; but if 
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you do insert them, it must be verba. 
tim.”? Mr. Moore’s fame would not 
have suffered by their suppression; 
his heart would have been a gainer, 
Some of his happiest efforts are con- 
nected with the localities of Ash- 
bourne. The beautiful lines beginning 
** Those evening bells, those evening bells,” 
were suggested, it is said, by hearing 
the Ashbourne peal ; and sweetly in- 
deed do they sound at that distance, 
‘* both mournfully and slow ;” while 
those exquisitely touching stanzas, 
*¢ Weep not for those whom the veil of the tomb 
In life’s happy morning hath hid from our eyes,” 
were avowedly written on the sister of 
an Ashbourne gentleman, Mr. P— 
B—. But to his drolleries. He 
avowed on all occasions an utter hor- 
ror of ugly women. He was heard, 
one evening, to observe to a lady, 
whose person was preéminently plain, 
but who, nevertheless, had been anx- 
iously doing her little endeavors to at- 
tract his attention, ‘‘ I cannot endure 
an ugly woman. I’m sure I could 
never live with one. A man that 
marries an ugly woman cannot be 
happy.” The lady observed, that 
‘such an observation she could not 
permit to pass without remark. She 
knew many plain couples who lived 
most happily.”,—** Don’t talk of it,” 
said the wit; “‘ don’t talk of it. It 
cannot be.’’—** But I tell you,”’ said 
the lady, who became all at once both 
piqued and positive, “it can be, and 
it is. I will name individuals so cir- 
cumstanced. You have heard of Co- 
lonel and Mrs. —. She speaks ina 
deep, gruff bass voice; he in a thin, 
shrill treble. She looks like a Jean 
Dorée ; he like a dried alligator. They 
are called Bubble and Squeak by some 
of their neighbors ; Venus and Adonis 
by others. But what of that? They 
are not handsome, to be sure; and 
there is neither mirror nor pierglass to 
be found, search their house from one 
end of it to the other. But what of 
that? No-unhandsome reflections can, 
in such a case, be cast by either party! 
I know them well; and a more har- 
monious couple I never met with. 
Now, Mr. Moore, in reply, what have 
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youtosay? I flatter myself I have 
overthrown your theory completely.’”’ 
«Not a whit. Colonel — has got in- 
toascrape, and, like a soldier, puts 
the best face he can upon it.’”>—Those 
still exist who were witnesses to his 
exultation when one morning he en- 
tered Mrs. —’s drawing-room, with 
an open letter in his hand, and, in his 
peculiarly joyous and animated man- 
ner, exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t be surprised 
if I play all sorts of antics! I am 
like a child with a new rattle! Here 
is a letter from my friend Lord Byron, 
telling me he has dedicated to me his 
poem of the ‘Corsair.’ Ah, Mrs. —, 
itis nothing new for a poor poet to 
dedicate his poem to a great lord ; but 
it is something passing strange for a 
great lord to dedicate his book to a 
poor poet.”-—Those who know him 
most intimately feel no sort of hesita- 
tion in declaring, that he has again and 
again been heard to express regret 
at the earlier efforts of his muse ; or 
reluctance in stating, at the same 
time, as a fact, that Mr. M., on two 
different occasions, endeavored to re- 
purchase the copyright of certain po- 
ems ; but, in each instance, the sum 
demanded was so exorbitant, as of it- 
self to put an end to the negociation. 
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The attempt, however, does him honor. 
And, affectionate father as he is well 
known to be, when he looks at his 
beautiful little daughter, and those 
fears, and hopes, and cares, and anxi- 
eties, come over him which almost 
choke a parent’s utterance as he gazes 
on a promising and idolized child, he 
will own the censures passed on those 
poems to be just : nay more—every year 
will find him more and more sensible of 
the paramount importance of the union 
of female purity with female loveliness 
—more alive tothe imperative duty, on 
a father’s part, to guard the maiden bo- 
som from the slightest taint of licen- 
tiousness. It is a fact not generally 
suspected, though his last work, ‘‘ The 
Epicurean,” affords strong internal 
evidence of the truth of the observa- 
tion, that few are more thoroughly 
conversant with Scripture than himself. 
Many of Alethe’s most beautiful re- 
marks are simple paraphrases of the 
sacred volume. He has been heard 
to quote from it with the happiest ef- 
fect—to say there was no book like it 
—no book, regarding it as a mere hu- 
man composition, which could on any 
subject even ‘‘approach it in poetry, 
beauty, pathos, and sublimity.”” Long 
may these sentiments abide in him. 
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PARISIAN CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A redingote composed of velvet, 
the color is boue de Paris; the cor- 
sage is made to sit close to the shape, 
the sleeve cut full and much puffed 
out on the shoulder by a newly invent- 
ed manche en gigot ; it is terminated 
by a cuff & Lantique, finished & la 
Grecque at the top, by two very nar- 
row rouleaux of satin a shade darker 
then the velvet ; the skirt is finished 
round the bottom by a very deep hem, 
and up the front by a satin trimming 
which is very broad at the bottom, 
and becomes gradually narrower till it 
reaches the waist, where it takes the 
form of a pelerine falling low on the 
back and shoulders ; it is cut to cor- 
respond with the cuff in a Grecian 
border, which is finished by two 





rouleaux of satin placed at a little dis- 
tance from each other; there is no 
collar, but its place is supplied by a 
collerette en bouillons, through which is 
drawn a bright blue riband tied in 
front in full bows and short ends. The 
collerette is composed of blond net, 
and the bouillons are formed by a fall 
of deep pointed blond lace. Head- 
dress :—a hat of the same material as 
the redingote, brimmed with blue 
gauze ribands striped with yellow : the 
brim is large and very wide; the 
trimming is arranged partly in neuds 
and partly in foliage ; a branch of fo- 
liage is placed beneath the brim on 
each side, another decorates one side 
of the crown, and a large neud is at- 
tached to the crown in front, near the 
top. Ear-rings and buckle for the 














ceinture, gold; gold Chatelaine and 
key, the latter of a large size: white 
velvet reticule, with an embroidery of 
gold foliage in the centre; blue kid 
gloves, and black cottines. 





Explanation of the Print of the 
Fashions. 


LONDON DINNER DRESS. 
Dress of white satin or gros de Na- 
ples; the body made close to the 
shape, and nearly covered with white 
tulle drapery, which rises in a fan-like 
direction from the centre of the 
waist, and spreads in regular folds 
across the bosom, displaying the form 
to much advantage ; the back is made 
in the same manner, and has a narrow 
band of white satin where it closes ; 
the sleeves are full and short, with 
the least possible shoulder-straps ; the 
skirt has three plaits on each side in 
front, and is trimmed with a broad 
full flounce of tulle, having a stiffened 
satin band at the edge ; it is put on in 
a straight line, and alternately fasten- 
ed up and down by white satin corded 
leaves ; ceinture of white satin. 

Vienna toyne of tulle and white sa- 
tin, formed of large bows, on loops of 
folded ¢ulle, standing up very high and 
open, inserted in a satin band in front, 
and passing over towards the crown ; 
two bows of broad satin riband are 
placed on the right side, and bows and 
ends behind, below two spreading 
bows of folded tulle. Long white kid 
gloves, stamped ; white satin shoes. 


LONDON OPERA DRESS. 

White tulle dress, over a white 
satin slip; the body en draperie, regu- 
lated in the centre by a perpendicular 
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white satin rouleau ; the drapery rises 
in a point from the waist, and spreads 
very full, in small regular folds, 
across the bust as far as the shoulders, 
which are a good deal displayed ; the 
sleeves being placed low, they are 
very large to the wrist, where they 
are terminated by broad gold Egyptian 
bracelets, confining the white kid 
gioves. In the centre of the bust is 
an elegant Egyptian brooch, with pen- 
dant drops, corresponding in delicate 
workmanship with the ear-rings, which 
are also of gold; the skirt has tucks 
to within a quarter of a yard of the 
waist, they are placed close to each 
other, and are about a finger’s length 
in depth ; the fulness of the skirt is 
principally at the back, but it is 
slightly continued at the front and 
sides. White satin sash. 

Large black velvet hat, with a 
white satin bow, just within the brim 
on the left side; a plume of white 
ostrich feathers placed behind, are ar- 
ranged with the greatest taste; one 
extends to the front, where it is at- 
tached to the crown, and turned for 
the end to play freely; a second is 
fastened to the top of the crown, 
twisted, and falls over to the front; 
two more, twisted half way, fall 
gracefully towards the right shoulder. 

Cloak of striped blue or lilac satin, 
with an elegant border, formed by a 
perpendicular embroidered sprig being 
placed between each stripe ; the cloak 
is wadded, and lined with white satin, 
and fastened by a gold-color silk cord 
and tassels ; it has a large square col- 
lar, and a larger square cape, reach- 
ing below the elbow. White satin 
shoes. 
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*€ Serene Philosophy ! 
She springs aloft, with elevated pride, 
Above the tangling mass of low desires, 
That bind the fluttering crowd ; and, angel-wing’d, 
The heights of Science and of Virtue gains, 
Where all is calm and clear.” 





GEOLOGICAL CHANGES. 
Tue following are the writers whose 
opinions have obtained the greatest ce- 


lebrity, as advocates for particular 


systems accounting for the formation 
and subsequent alteration of the earth: 
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—Mr. Whitehurst taught that the con- 
centric arrangement of the crust of the 
globe was destroyed by the expansive 
force of subterranean fire.—Burnet’s 
theory supposes this crust to have 
been broken for the production of the 
deluge.—Leibnitz and Buffon believed 
the earth to have been liquified by 
fire ; in fact, that it is an extinguished 
sun or vitrified globe, whose surface 
has been operated upon by a deluge. 
The latter assumes that the earth was 
75,000 years in cooling to its present 
temperature, and that in 98,000 years 
more, productive nature must be final- 
ly extinguished.—Woodward  consi- 
dered there was a temporary dissolu- 
tion of the elements of the globe, dur- 
ing which period the extraneous fos- 
sils became incorporated with the 
general mass.—De Luc, Dolomicu, 
and, finally, Baron Cuvier, unite in 
the opinion, that the phenomena ex- 
hibited by the earth, particularly the 
alternate deposits of terrestrial and 
marine productions, can only be satis- 
factorily accounted for by a series of 
revolutions similar to the deluge.— 
Among the singular views entertained 
by men of genius, in the infancy of 
the science, are those of Whiston, 
“who fancied that the earth was cre- 
ated from the atmosphere of one co- 
met, and deluged by the tail of ano- 
ther ;”” and that, for their sins, the 
antediluvian population were drowned ; 
“except the fishes, whose passions 
were less violent.”,-—A French geolo- 
gist conceived that the sea covered 
the earth for a vast period ; that all 
animals were originally inhabitants of 
the water ; that their habits gradually 
chauged on the retiring of the waves, 
and “ that man himself began his ca- 
reer as a fish !”’ 





SINGING BIRDS. 

Those who have paid attention to 
the singing of birds, know well that 
their voice, energy and expression, 
differ as widely as those of man; and 
agreeably to this remark, Mr. Wilson 
(the celebrated ornithologist) says he 
was so familiar with the notes of an 
individual wood thrush, that he could 
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recognise him from all his fellows the 
moment he entered the woods. 





POWER OF THE SUN’S RAYS. 

Mr. Mackintosh, contractor for the 
government works at Stonehouse 
Point, Devon, lately had to descend 
in the diving-bell with workmen to 
lay the foundation of a sea wall. The 
machine is fitted with convex glasses, 
in the upper part, to serve the purpose 
of windows; and Mr. Mackintosh 
states, that on several occasions, in 
clear weather, he has witnessed the 
sun’s rays so concentrated by the 
circular windows, as to burn the la- 
borers’ clothes, when opposed to the 
focal point, and this when the ma- 
chine was twenty-five feet under the 
surface of the water. 





NEW THERMOMETER. 
A horizontal thermometer has been 
invented at Paris, of which report 
speaks highly. A letter from M. de 
Humboldt characterises it as an ex- 
cellent instrument. 





DIAMOND PRODUCED FROM CARBON. 

In the sitting of the Parisian Aca- 
demy of Sciences, of the 10th of No- 
vember last, M. Arago submitted a 
communication from M. Cagnart-La 
tour, achemist, in which he affirms 
that he succeeded in crystallizing por- 
tions of carbon, so as to obtain the 
substance called “ diamonds ;”’ that his 
process differs from that pursued by 
M. Gannal ; and that a sealed packet, 
which was deposited with the secre- 
tary in 1824, contains the details of 
his first operations. M. Arago add- 
ed, that he knew another party who 
had obtained similar results ; and M. 
Gay-Lussac asserted that M. Gannal 
had conversed with him on the sub- 
ject of his essays, at various times, 
for more than eight years past. 





RICE. 

Trials have recently been made to 

grow the dry rice of China in Italy ; 

and it is expected that in time an ad- 

vantageous cultivation of it may be 
introduced in France. 
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*« Come, let us stray 


Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 





CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 
A siut for Catholic Emancipation was 
introduced to the House of Lords by 
the Duke of Wellington, and to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Peel, on 
the meeting of Parliament in Februa- 
ry, and passed. 

We rejoice most heartily in a vic- 
tory which, by whatever arms achiev- 
ed, is at once rightful, certain, and 
immediate. The shaft which hath 
struck down our quarry, is not the less 
welcome because it has come from 
what has been hitherto a hostile bow; 
the winds which have wafted us into 
harbor have our gratitude, though yes- 
terday they were making sad havoc 
with our rigging. From this bour 
agitation may subside, and bigotry be 
still ; the Irish barrister may leave his 
unfinished metaphor—the Hampshire 
curate may burn his no Popery dis- 
course : Captain Rock has thrown up 
his commission—Sir Harcourt’s occu- 
pation is gone. In a word, Catholic 
Emancipation is carried. 

The Duke of Wellington can scarce- 
ly be called inconsistent in the course 
he now pursues. No one ever seri- 
ously suspected that he had formed 
any very inflexible opinion upon the 
subject of the Catholic claims. With 
Mr. Peel the case is not the same. If 
he has not incurred the guilt of apos- 
tacy, he has certainly deserved its ob- 
loquy : and he must be content to bear 
it. The statesman who abandons in 
a few months the opinion which he has 
upheld for many years, may possibly 
be a convert ; he is, primd facie, a re- 
negade. 

When history shall treat of the 
epoch which saw the abolition of a 
set of restrictions continued through 
so many years, for reasons which she 
will scarcely be able to explain, she 
will not bestow her rewards upon the 
laborers who came at the eleventh 
hour, but upon those who bore the 


burden and heat of the day. She will 
write, that Catholic emancipation was 
carried by our Lansdowne and our 


Holland, our Canning and ou 
Brougham. These men, and their 


coadjutors, have persevered through 
good report and evil report, in the re- 
commendation of a policy which the 
throne has at last sanctioned, and 
which Great Britain, to the remot- 
est ages, will have daily more reason 
to bless. Unsupported by the authori- 
ty of official station, they have exer- 
cised over public opinion an influence 
to which those in official station have 
been compelled to bow. Whatever 
despotism may do on the continent, 
they have fortified in these islands a 
safe home for civil and religious liberty. 





LEARNING. 

Learning raises up against us many 
enemies among the low, and more 
among the powerful ; yet does it in- 
vest us with grand and glorious privi- 
leges, and confers on us a Jargeness of 
beatitude. Nothing is past which we 
desire to be present; and we enjoy, 
by anticipation, somewhat like the 
power which I imagine we shall pos- 
sess hereafter, of sailing on a wish 
from world to world. 





SCOTTISH NATIONAL FEELINGS. 


While the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind them to their native rocks the more. 
GOLDSMITH. 

The beautiful and pathetic song of 
Lochaber, is known to, and admired 
by, all who have an ear for music or 
a soul for poetry ; but heard by a High- 
lander in a distant land, and amid 
other scenes, the effect is similar to 
that produced on the Swiss by their 
national air, the Ranz des Vaches—it 
inspires a sad and earnest longing to 
return to the place of their nativity, 
the early haunts of their youth. The 
following anecdote was related to me 
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by the medical gentleman who wit- 
nessed the effect: and at the same 
time that it tends to corroborate my 
assertion, it also proves how powerful 
is the sympathy existing between this 
our “ tenement of clay”’ and its celes- 
tial inmate, the soul. 

It was the fate of Dr. C. to accom- 
pany a Highland regiment across the 
Atlantic, to ‘‘a far distant shore.”? The 
station where the troops were encamp- 
ed was very healthy, the climate par- 
ticularly good : judge, then, of the sur- 
prise of the good doctor to find his 
soldiers falling sick daily, and his hos- 
pital filled with invalids,—whilst, as 
he could not discover the disease, he 
could apply no remedy. 

One evening the moon shone so un- 
usually bright, the scene from his 
window was so lovely, as the beams 
played upon the rippiing water, or 
gave light and shadow to the magnifi- 
cent forest-trees near his abode—that 
he was tempted to take a solitary 
ramble, 

** Musing on days long past, 
And pleasures gone forever by :”’— 
the sound of the bagpipe struck upon 
his ear, and attracted him towards the 
barracks, where the piper was play- 
ing, in the most touching manner, 
** Lochaber no more ! 

May be, to return to Lochaber no more.” 
Dr. C. approached the large room un- 
observed, and, looking in, found all 
his men assembled, and all in deep 
emotion—some recumbent on the floor, 
some reclined against the wall, many 
in tears, and one, burying his face in 
My friend 


on the follow- 


his hands, sobbed aloud. 
retired to his quarters : 
ing morning he sent for the piper, and, 
bribing him to secresy, commanded 
him in future to play nothing but live- 
ly airs, reels, strathspeys, and march- 
es; but never, 
sure, to breathe Lochaber again. 


on pain of his displea- 
The 
piper oheyed:: the effect was magical 
—the invalids revived, and in a very 
short time not one remained in the 
hospital. 

This anecdote, which I know to be 
true, inspired me with a most ardent 
desire to see Lochaber—scenes must 
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be beautiful which produced such a 
powerful effect upon the mind. Last 
summer, passing through the magnifi- 
cent scenery of the northern lakes of 
Scotland, I came upon Lochaber : Ben 
Nevis reared his crowned head—at 
his base stood a cluster of miserable 
hovels, ina swamp where every breeze 
that passes by whispers ‘* ague’’—each 
hut is formed of wood and turf gath- 
ered from the morass beneath their 
feet—a hole in the roof forms the 
chimney—a hole in the side is the 
window, and in some of the huts win- 
dow and door in one—not a tree to be 
seen :—yet dear as life to the High- 
lander is the memory of Lochaber. 





ABERNETHYANA. 

The following is the last and best 
that we have heard of the above- nam- 
ed gentleman. We should premise, 
that the details of it are a little alter- 
ed, with the view of adapting it to 
‘ears polite’’; for, without some pro- 
cess of this kind, it would not have 
been presentable. A lady went to 
the Doctor in great distress of mind, 
and stated to him, that, by a strange 
accident, she had swallowed a live 
spider. At first, his only reply was, 
“whew! whew! whew!” a sort of 
internal whistling sound, intended to 
be indicative of supreme contempt. 
But his anxious patient was not so ea- 
sily repulsed. She became every mo- 
ment more and more urgent for some 
means of relief from the dreaded ef- 
fect of the strange accident she had 
consulted him about ; when, at last, 
looking round upon the wall, he put 
up his hand, and caught a_ fly. 
«¢ There, Ma’am,”’ said he, “ I’ve got 
a remedy for you. Open your mouth; 
and as soon as I’ve put this fly into it, 
shut it close again; and the moment 
the spider bears the fly buzzing about, 
up he’ll come ; and then you can spit 
them both out together.”’ 

WELSH MARRIAGES. 

It appears to me a matter of no 
small surprise that so economical a 
people as the English should not have 
adopted such a plan as the following 
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by the lower classes of the Welsh. 
When a young couple intend offering 
themselves at the Temple of Hymen, 
if they are very poor, they generally 
send a man, called the bidder, round to 
their acquaintance and friends, who 
invites them, sometimes in rhyme, to 
the wedding ; but if they can afford it, 
they issue circulars. The following 
is a copy of one :— 
June 27, 1827. 

«<< As we intend to enter the matri- 
monial state on Thursday, the 19th 
day of July next, we are encouraged 
by our friends to make a bidding on 
the occasion, the same day, at the 
Butchers’ Arms, Carmarthen, when 
and where the favor of your good and 
agreeable company is humbly solicited ; 
and whatever donation you may please 
to confer on us then, will be thankfully 
received, warmly acknowledged, and 
cheerfully repaid whenever called for 
on a similar occasion. 

«« By your most obedient servants, 

** Joun JONES, 
*«¢ Mary Evans.’’ 

The persons so invited (if they ac- 
cept the invitation) generally form 
part of the procession to church, and 





are preceded by a harper or fiddler. 
After the nuptial knot is tied, they 
veer their course to the public-house 
mentioned in the bills, where they 
partake, not of a sumptuous banquet, 
but of the simple, though not the 
worst, fare of bread and cheese and 
kisses, at the expense of the new mar- 
ried folks. After this, a large plate 
is placed on the table in the room, and 
they proceed to receive the money 
which each person may be disposed to 
give, whilst one keeps account of the 
sum and names. They frequently re- 
ceive 501., and sometimes, though sel- 
dom, 100/.; and they have the privi- 
lege (by paying the duty) of selling 
the ale to the persons assembled. It 
is to be observed, that the money so 
deposited cannot be reclaimed by the 
persons who gave it until a similar oc- 
casion presents itself in their family. 
By this means the new married couple 
are enabled to procure furniture, and 
other things requisite for them. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 

May 1. 304.—Dioclesian, a celebrated 
Roman emperor, publicly abdicated the 
crown, after a reign of twenty-two years, in 
the greatest prosperity, and retired to a pri- 
vate station at Salona, his native place, 
where he is said to have found more felicity 
in cultivating his garden, than he had for. 
merly enjoyed in a palace in the plenitude 
of his power. He had risen to the imperial 
dignity from the rank of a common soldier; 
so had the means of appreciating the rela. 
tive value of the opposite extremes in bu 
man condition. 700.—Died, John Dry- 
den, one of the most eminent English poets 
of the 17th century. His works are various; 
he translated Virgil, Juvenal, and Persius, 
besides writing a great number of poems, 
chiefly satirical, and twenty-seven plays— 
Mrs. Montague gave for many years, on 
May-day, an entertainment at her house in 
Portman-square to all the chimney-sweep- 
ers in London. They were regaled with 
the old English fare of roast-beef and plum- 
pudding. A dance succeeded ; and, upon 
their departure, each joyous guest received 
the donation of a shilling from the liberal 
mistress of the feast. 

May 3. 1495.—Columbus discovered the 
island of Jamaica, in the West Indies 
1655.—Jamaica was taken from the Spa 
niards by the English, who have remained 
in possession of it ever since ; an acquisi- 
tion which they owe to the enterprising 
spirit of Cromwell. 

May 4. 1736.—Died, by a voluntary 
submersion in the Thames, under London 
bridge, Eustace Budgell, who was born in 
the year 1685. He was engaged with 
Steele and Addison in writing the Tattler, 
the Spectator, and the Guardian. In the 
Spectator his papers are marked with an X, 
and in the Guardian with an asterisk, 

May 5. 1220. — Napok on 
died at St. Helena. 

May 6.—This is the day chosen by the 
Greeks for the festival of Jon, celebrated 
for his patience, and who dwelt in the land 
of Uz. The worship of him is of great an- 
tiquity, and very extensive among_ the 
Grecks and Latins. The latter keep his 
festival on the 10th of May. 

Mays. 17!4.—Lavoisier, the celebrated 
French chemist, and medical writer, guillo- 
tined under the tyranny of Robespierre 
1514.—Bonaparte, who had been nearly tea 
years emperor of the French, landed at 
Elba as an exile. 

May 11. 1773.—Expired, William Pitt, 
earl of Chatham, a distinguished statesman 
and orator. 

May 12. 1641.—The Earl of Stafford, a 
tyrannical minister in the reign of Charles 
1., beheaded. The letter by Charles, on 
the 21st of April in the same year, assured 
him, “ on the word of a king, that he should 
not suffer in life, honor, or fortune.’ 


Bonaparte 
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